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MESSAGES 

OF 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

COMMUNICATION  TO  BOTH  HOUSES  OF  CONGRESS,  AT  THE  COM- 
MENCEMENT OF  THE  FIRST  SESSION  OF  THE  NI5JTH  eONGRES3> 
DECEMBER    3,    1-805. 

To  the  Senate  and  Houfe  of  Reprefentat'ives 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 
A  T  a  moment  when  the  nations  of  Europe  are  in  commotion  and  arming  againffc 
-**■  each  other,  when  thofe  with  whom  we  have  principal  intercourfe  are  engaged 
in  the  general  conteft,  and  when  the  countenance  of  fome  of  them  towards  our 
peaceable  country,  threatens  that  even  that  may  not  be  unaffected  by  what  is  pan-* 
ing  on  the  general  theatre,  a  meeting  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  nation,  in  both, 
houfes  of  congrefs,  has  become  more  than  ufuatly  defirable.  Coming  from  every 
lection  of  our  country,  they  bring  with  them  the  fentiments  and  the  information  of 
the  whole,  and  will  be  enabled  to  give  a  direction  to  the  publick  affairs,  which  the  will 
ftnd  the  wifdom  of  the  whole  will  approve  and  fupport.  In  taking  a  view  of  the 
irate  of  our  country,  we,  in  the  firit  place,  notice  the  late  affliction  of  two  of  our 
cities,  under  the  fatal  fever,  which  in  latter  times  has  occafionally  vifited  our  fhores. 
Providence,  in  his  goodnefs,  gave  it  an  early  termination  on  this  occafion,  and  leff- 
€-ncd  the  number  of  victims  which  have  ufually  fallen  before  it.  In  the  courfe  of 
the  feveral  vifitations  by  this  difeafe,  it  has  appeared  to  be  flrictly  local,  incident  t» 
cities  and  on  the  tide  waters  only,  incommunicable  in  the  country,  either  by  per- 
fons  under  the  difeafe,  or  by  goods  carried  from  difeafed  places  ;  that  its  a^cefs  is 
with  the  autumn,  and  it  difappears  with  the  early  frofts.  Thefe  reftrictions,  within 
narrow  limits  of  time  and  fpace,  give  fecurity,  even  to  our  maritime  cities,  during' 
three  fourths  of  the  year,  and  to  the  country  always  ;  although  from  thefe  facts  it 
appears  unnecelfary,yet,  to  fatisfy  the  fears  of  foreign  nations,  and  cautions  on  their 
part  are  not  to  be  complained  of,  in  a  danger  whofe  limits  are  yet  unknown  to  them, 
I  have  flrictly  enjoined  on  the  officers  at  the  head  of  the  cuftoms  to  certify  with  ex- 
act truth,  for  every  veffel  failing  for  a  foreign  port,  the  ftate  of  health  relpedling 
this  fever  which  prevails  at  the  place  from  which  flie  fa:!';.  Under  every  motive 
from  character  and  duty  to  certify  the  truth,  I  have  no  doubt  they  have  faithfully 
executed  this  injunction.  Much  real  injury  has  however  been  fuftained  from  a  pro- 
penuty  to  identify  with  thi3  endemick,  and  to  call  by  the  fame  name,  fever*  of  very 
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different  kinds,  which  have  been  known  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries,  and  nev**" 
have  been  placed  among  tliofe  deemed  contagious.  As  we  advance  in  our  knowl-- 
«dge  of  this  difeafe,  as  facts  develope  the  fource  from  which  individuals  receive  it,- 
the  ftate  authorities  charged  with  the  care  of  ths  publick  health,  and  congrefs  with 
that  of  the  general  commerce,  will  become  able  to  regulate  with  effect,  their  refpec- 
tive  functions  in  thefe  departments.  The  burthen  of  quarantines  is  felt  at  home  as 
well  as  abroad  ;  their  efficacy  merits  examination.  Although  the  health  laws  of 
the  ftates  fhou-Id  be  found  to  need  no  prefent  revifal  by  Congrefs,  yet  commerce 
claims  that  their  attention  be  ever  awake  to  them. 

Since  our  lad  meeting,  the  afpect  of  our  foreign  relations  has  confiderably  chang- 
ed. Our  coafb  have  been  infefred,  and  our  harbours  watched,  by  private  armed 
■veffels,  fome  of  them  without  commiffions;  fome  with  illegal  commiffions,  others, 
with  thofe  of  legal  form,  but  committing  piratical  acts  beyond  the  authority  of 
their  commiffions.  They  have  captured  in  the  very  entrance  of  our  harbours,  as* 
well  as  on  the  high  feas,  not  only  the  veffels  of  our  friends,  coming  to  trade  with 
tis,  but  our  ownalfo.  They  ha?e  carried  them  off  under  pretence  of  legal  adjudica- 
tion; but, not  daring  to  approach  a  court  of  juftice,  they  have  plundered  and  funkthem 
by  the  way,  or  iu  obfcure  places,  where  no  evidence  could  arife  again!/  them,  mal- 
treated the  crews,  and  abandoned  them  in  boats,  in  the  open  fea,  or  on  defert  fhores, 
without  food  or  covering.  Thefe  enormities,  appearing  to  be  unreached  by  any  con-' 
trolof  their  fovereigns,  I  found  it  rreceffary  to  equip  a  force,  to  cruize  within  our 
ewn  feas,  to  arreft  all  veffels  of  thefe  defcriptfons  found  hovering  on  our  coafts  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  to  bring  the  offenders  in  for  trial  aspirates. 

The  fame  fyfi'em  of  hovering  on  our  coafts  and  harbours,  under  colour  of  feeking' 
enemies,  has  been  alfc  carried  on  by  publick  armed- fhips,  to  the  great  annoyance' 
and  oppreffion  of  oar  commerce.  New  principles  too  have  been  interpolated  into 
the  law  of  nations,  founded  neither  in  juftice,  nor  the  ufage  or  acknowledgment  of 
Mations.  According  to  thefe,  a  belligerent  takes  to  itfelf  a  commerce  with  its  own' 
enemy,  which  it  denies  to  a  neutral,  on  the  ground  of  its  aiding  that  enemy  in  the 
war.  But  reafon  revolts  at  fuch  an  inconfiftency  ;  and  the  neutral,  having  equal 
right  with  the  belligerent  to  decide  the  queftion,  the  interefts  of  oar  conflituents,- 
and  the  duty  of  maintaining  the  authority  of  reafon,  the  only  umpire  between  juff 
nations,  impofe  on  us  the  obligation  of  providing  an  effectual  and  determined  oppo- 
fition  to  a  doctrine  fo  injurious  to  the  rights  of  peaceable  nations.  Indeed  the  con- 
fidence we  ought  to  have  in  the  juftice  of  others,  ftill  countenances  the  hope,  that  a 
founder  view  of  thofe  rights  will  of  itfelf  induce  from  every  belligerent  a  more  cor- 
rect obfervance  of  them. 

With-  Spain  our  negociations  for  a  fettlement  of  differences  have  not  had  a  fatis- 
factory  iffue.  Spoliations  during  the  former  war,  for  which  ihe  had  formally  ac- 
knowledged herielf  refponfible,  have  been  refufed  to  be  compenfated  but  on  con- 
ditions affecting  other  claims  in  no  wife  connected  with  them.  Yet  the  fame  prac- 
tices are  renewed  in  the  prefeut  war,  and  are  already  of  great  amount.  On  tha 
Mobile,  our  commerce,  palling  through  that  river,  continues  to  be  obftructcd  by  ar- 
bitrary duties  and  vexatious  fearches.  Proportions  for  adjufting  amicably  the  boun- 
daries of  Louifiana  have  not  been  acceded  to.  While  howevct  the  right  is  unfettled, 
we  have  avoided  changing  the  ftate  of  things,  by  taking  new  pofls,  or  ftrengthen- 
ing  ourfelves  in  the  difputed  territories,  in  the  hope  that  the  other  power  would  not 
by  a  contrary  conduct,  oblige  us  to  meet  their  example,  and  endanger  conflicts  of 
authority,  the  iffue  of  which  may  not  be  eafily  controlled.  But  in  this  hope  we 
have  now  reafon  to  leffen  our  confidence.  Inroads  have  been  recently  made  into 
fhe  territories  of  Orleans  and  tha  MiififTippi.  Our  citizeus  have  been  feized  and 
their  property  plundered  in  the  very  parts  of  the  forsier  which  had  been  actually 
delivered  up  by  Spain  :  and  this  by  the  regular  officers  and  foldiers  of  that  govern- 
ment. I  have,  therefore,  found  it  aeceffary  at  length  to  give  orders  to  our  troops  on 
that  frontier,  to  be  in  readtnels  to'  protect  our  citizens,  and  to  repel  by  arms  any 
iimilar  aggreflions  in  future.  Other  details  neceflary  for  your  full  information  of 
the  ftate  of  things  between  this  country  and  that,  fhall  be  the  fubject  of  another 
communication. 

In  reviewing  thefe  injuries  from  fome  of  the  belligerent  powers,  the  moderation* 
tfe,e  nnnnefo,  aud  the  wifdoai  of  the  l-jgiflatuxe  will  all  be  called  into  action.     Vv  * 
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©ught  full  to  hope,  that  time  and  a  more  correct  eftimate  of  mtereft,  as  well  as  of 
character,  will  produce  the  juftice  we  are  bound  to  expect. 

But  fhould  any  nation  deceive  itfelf  by  falfe  calculations,  and  difappoint  that  ex- 
pectation, we  muft  join  in  the  unprofitable  conteft,  of  trying  which  party  can  do  the 
other  the  mod  harm.  Some  of  thefe  injuries  may  perhaps  admit  a  peaceable  rem- 
edy. Where  that  is  competent,  it  is  always  the  moll  defirable.  But  fome  of  them 
are  of  a  nature  to  be  met  by  force  only,  and  all  of  them  may  lead  to  it.  I  cannot 
therefore  but  recommend  fuch  preparations  as  circumftances  call  for.  The  firft  ob- 
ject is  to  place  our  fea/port  towns  out  of  the  danger  of  infult.  Meafures  have  been 
already  taken  for  furnifhiflg  them  with  heavy  cannon,  far  the  fervice  of  fuch  land 
.batteries,  as  may  make  a  part  of  their  defence  againft  armed  vefi'els  approaching 
them.  In  aid  of  thefe,  it  is  defirable  we  fhould  have  a  competent  number  of  gun- 
rboats :  and  the  number,  to  be  competent,  mult  be  confiderable.  If  immediately  be- 
»un,  they  maybe  in  readinefs  for  fervice  at  the  opening  of  the  next  fcafon.  Wheth- 
er it  will  be  neceflary  to  augment  our  land  forces,  will  be  decided  by  occurrences 
probably  in  the  courfe  of  your  feffion.  In  the  mean  time,  you  will  conuder,  whether 
it  would  not  be  expedient,  for  a  ftate  of  peace  as  well  as  of  war,  fo  to  organize  or 
clafs  the  militia  as  would  enable  us,  on  a  fudden  emergency,  to  call  for  the  fervices 
of  the  younger  portions,  .unincumbered  with  the  old  and  thofe  having  families. 
:Upvvards  cf  three  hundred  thoufand  able  bodied  men,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  twenty-fix  years,  .which  the  laft  cenfus  fhews  we  may  now  count  within  our 
limits,  will  furnifh  e  competent  number  for  offence  or  defence,  in  any  point  where 
-they  mav  be  wanted,  and  will  give  time  for  railing  regular  forces,  after  the  neceffity 
of  them  fhall  become  certain  :  and  the  reducing  to  the  early  period  of  life  all  its  ac- 
tive fervice,  cannot  but  be  defirable  to  our  younger  citizens  of  the  prefent,  as  well 
,as  future  times  ;  inaftnuch  as  it  engages  to  them,  in  more  advanced  age,  a  quiet  and 
undifturbed  repofe  in  the  bofom  of  their  families.  I  cannot  then  but  earneftly  re- 
commend to  your  early  conlideration,  the  expediency  of  fo  modifying  our  militia 
fyftem,  as,  by  a  feparation  of  the  more  active  part  from  that  which  is  lefs  fo,  we 
may  draw  from  it,  when  neceflary,  an  efficient  corps,  fit  for  real  and  adtive  fervice, 
and  to  be  called  to  it  in  regular  rotation. 

Conliderable  provifion  has  been  made  under  former  authorities  from  C'ongrefi,  of 
materials  for  the  conftruelion  of  fhips  of  war  of  74  guns — thefe  materials  are  on 
hand,  fubject  to  the  further  will  of  the  legislature. 

An  immediate  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  arms  &P-d  ammunition  is  a!fo  fub- 
Jliitted  to  your  determination. 

Turning  from  thefe  unpleafant  views  of  violence  and  wrong,  I. congratulate  yon 
.on  the  liberation  of  our  fellow  citizens,  who  were  ftranded  on  the  coafcs  of  Tripoli, 
and  made  prifoners  of  war.  In  a  government  bottomed  on  the  will  of  all,  the  life 
,and  liberty  of  every  individual  citizen  becomes  interefting  to  all.  In  the  treaty 
therefore  which  has  concluded  our  warfare  with  that  ftate,  an  article  for  the  ranfom. 
-of  our  citizens  has  been  agreed  to.  An  operation  -by  land  by  a  fmall  band  of  our 
-countrymen,  and  others  engaged  for  the  occafion,  in  conjunction  with  the  troops  of 
the  ex-bafhaw  of  that  country,  gallantly  conducted  by  our  late  comul  Eaton,  and 
their  fuccefsful  enterprise  on  the  city  of  Derne,  contributed  doubtlefs  to  the  im- 
preffion  which  produced  peace  :  and  the  conclulion  of  this  prevented  opportunities, 
.of  which  the  officers  and  men  of  our  fquadroii  deflined  for  Tripoli  <«vcuild  have  a- 
vailed  themfelves  to  emulate  the  acfcs  of  valour  exhibited  by  their  brethren  in  the 
attack  of  the  laft  year.  Reflecting  with  high  fatisfaction  on  the  diftinguifhed  brave- 
ry, difplayed  whenever  occafions  permitted  in  the  late  Mediterranean  fervice,  I  think 
it  would  be  an  ufeful  encouragement,  as  well  as  a  juft  reward,  to  make  an  opening 
for  fome  prefent  promotion,  by  enlarging  our  peace  eftablifiiment  of  captains  and 
lieutenants. 

With  Tunis  fome  rmfunderliandings  have  arifen  not  yet  fufficiently  explained  ; 
but  friendly  difcuffions  with  their  ambaflador,  recently  arrived,  and  a  mutual  difpo- 
mion  to  do  whatever  is  juft  and  reafonable  cannot  fail  of  diffipating  thefe.  So  that: 
we  may  confider  our  peace,  onthit  coafl:  generally,  to  be  on  as  found  a  footing  as  it 
Las  been  at  any  preceding  time.  Still  it  will  not  be  expedient  to  withdraw  immedi- 
tely  the  whole  of  our  force  from  that  fea. 

The  law  providing  for  a  naval  peace  eftablifhment  fixes  the  number  of  frigates, 
-n  Lich  fhall  be  kept  in  couflant  fervice  in  time  of  peace,  and  prefcribes  that  they 
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fhall  be  manned  by  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  their  compliment  of  feamen  and  or* 
dinary  feamen.  Whether  a  frigate  may  be  trufted  to  two-thirds  only  of  her  proper 
compliment  of  men,  muft  dapend  on  the  nature  of  the  fervice  on  which  fhe  is  order- 
«d  ;  that  may  fometimes  for  her  fafety,  as  well  as  to  enfure  her  object,  require  her 
fulleft  compliment.  In  adverting  to  this  fubjeet,  congrefs  will  perhaps  confider, 
■whether  the  beft  limitation  on  the  executive  difcretion  in  this  cafe  would  not  be,  by 
the  number  of  feamen  which  may  be  employed  in  the  whole  fervice,  rather  than  by 
the  number  of  veffels.  Occafions  oftener  arife  for  the  employment  of  fmall  than  of 
large  veffels,  and  it  would  leffen  rifk  as  well  as  expenfe  to  be  authorized  to  employ 
them  of  preference;  the  limitation  fuggefted  by  the  number  of  feamen  would  admit 
a  felection  of  veffels  beft  adapted  to  the  fervice. 

Our  Indian  neighbours  are  advancing,  many  of  them  with  fpirit,  and  others  be- 
ginning to  engage,  in  the  purfuits  of  agriculture  and  houfehold  manufacture.  They 
are  becoming  fenfible  that  the  earth  yields  fubfiftence  with  lefs  labour  and  more  cer- 
tainty than  the  foreft,  and  find  it  their  intereft  from  time  to  time  to  difpofe  of  part* 
of  their  furplus  and  wafte  lands  for  the  means  of  improving  thofe  they  occupy,  and 
of  fublifting  their  families  while  they  are  preparing  their  farms.  Since  your  laft 
fefllon  the  northern  tribes  have  fold  to  us  the  land*  between  the  Connecticut  referve 
«nd  the  former  Indian  boundary;  and  thofe  on  the  Ohio,  from  the  fame  boundary  to 
the  Rapids  and  for  a  confiderable  depth  inland.  The  Chickafaws  and  Cherokee* 
liave  fold  us  the  country  between,  and  adjacent  to,  the  two  diftricts  of  Tenneffee ; 
and  the  Creeks  the  refidue  of  their  lands  in  the  fork  of  Ocmulgee,  up  to  the  Ul- 
cofauhatche.  The  three  former  purchafes  are  important,  iuafmuch  as  they  con- 
solidate disjoined  parts  of  our  fettled  country,  and  render  their  intercourfe  lecurg  ; 
and  the  fecond  particularly  fo,  as,  with  the  fmall  point  on  the  river,  which  we  ex- 
pect is  by  this  time  ceded  by  the  Piankefhaws,  it  completes  our  poffeffion  of  the 
■whole  of  both  banks  of  the  Ohio,  from  its  fource  to  near  its  mouth,  and  the  navi? 
jgation  of  that  river  is  thereby  rendered  forever  fafe  to  our  citizens  fettled  and  fet- 
tling on  its  extenfive  waters.  The  purchafe  from  the  Creeks  too  has  been  for  fome 
lime  peculiarly  interefting  to  the  ftate  of  Georgia. 

The  feveral  treaties  which  have  been  mentioned  will  be  fubmitted  to  both  houfes 
of  congrefs  for  the  exercife  of  their  refpective  functions. 

Deputations  now  on  their  way  to  the  feat  of  government,  from  various  nation^ 
of  Indians,  inhabiting  the  Miffouri  and  other  parts  beyond  the  Miffiffippi,  come 
charged  with  affurances  of  their  fatisfaction  with  the  new  relations  in  which  they 
are  placed  with  us,  of  their  difpofitions  to  cultivateour  peace  and  friendfhip,  and 
their  defire  to  enter  into  commercial  intercourfe  with  us. 

A  (late  of  our  progrefs  in  exploring  the  principal  rivers  of  that  country,  and  of 
the  information  refpecting  them  hitherto  obtained,  will  be  communicated  as  foon 
as  we  fhall  receive  fome  further  relation,  which  we  have  reafon  fhortly  to  expect. 

The  receipts  at  the  treafury,  during  the  year  ending  on  the  SOth  day  of  Septem- 
ber laft,  have  exceeded  the  fum  of  thirteen  millions  of  dollars,  which,  with  not 
«juite  five  millions  in  the  treafury  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  have  enabled  us,  after 
meeting  other  demands,  to  pay  nearly  two  millions  of  the  debt  contracted  under 
the  Britifh  treaty  and  convention,  upwards  of  four  millions  of  principal  of  the  pub- 
Jick  debt.and  four  millions  of  intereft.  Thefe  payments,  with  thofe  which  had  been 
made  in  three  years  and  half  preceding,  haye  extinguished  of  the  funded  debt 
nearly  eighteen  millions  of  principal. 

Congrefs,  by  their  act  of  November  1Q,  1803,  authorifed  us  to  borrow  1,750,000 
dollars  towards  meeting  the  claims  of  our  citizens,  affumed  by  the  convention  with 
jFrance.  We  have  not  however  made  ufe  of  this  authority  :  becaufe  the  fum  of  four 
millions  and  an  half,  which  remained  in  the  treafury  on  the  fame  >0th  day  of  Sep- 
tember laft,  with  the  receipts  which  we  may  calculate  on  for  the  enfuing  year,  be- 
sides paying  the  annual  fum  of  eight  millions  of  dollars,  appropriated  to  the  funded 
debt,  and  meeting  all  the  current  demands  which  may  be  expected,  will  enable  us 
to  pay  the  whole  fum  of  three  millions  feven  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  dollars, 
nffumed  by  the  French  convention,  and  (till  leave  us  a  furplus  of  nearly  a  million  of 
dollars  at  our  free  difpofal.  Should  you  concur  in  the  provifions  of  arms  and  armed 
veffels  recommended  by  the  circumftances  of  the  times,  this  furplus  will  furnifh  the 
jneans  of  doing  fo. 

Oa  this  firft  occafion  of  addreffing  congrefs,  fince,  by  the  choice  of  my  conftit^ 
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%ttts,  I  have  entered  on  a  fecond  term  cf  adminiftration,  I  embrace  the  opportunity 
to  give  this  publick  affurance  that  I  will  exert  my  bed  endeavours  to  adminifter  faith- 
fully the  executive  department,  and  will  zealoufly  co-operate  with  you  in  every 
meafure  which  may  tend  to  fecure  the  liberty,  property,  and  perfonal  fafety  of  our 
fellow  citizens,  and  to  confolidate  the  republican  forms  and  principles  of  our  gov- 
ernment. 

In  the  courfe  of  your  feffion,  you  fhall  receive  all  the  aid  which  I  can  give  for  the 
difpatch  of  the  publick  buiinefs,  and  all  the  information  neceflary  for  your  delibera- 
tions, of  which  the  interefts  of  our  own  country  and  the  confidence  repofed  in  us  by 
ethers,  will  admit  a  communication.  Th  :  JEFFERSON. 

Da.  3,  1805. 


A  REPORT  PROM  THE  GOVERNOUR,  AND  PRESIDING  JUDGE  OF  THB 
TERRITORY  OF  MICHIGAN,  RELATIVE  TO  THE  STATE  OF  THAT 
TERRITORY.       TRANSMITTED    BY     THE    PRESIDENT,    DEC.    23,    1805. 

Vo  the  Senate  and  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

THE  governour  and  prefiding  judge  of  the  territory  of  Michigan  have 
made  a  report  to  me  of  the  ftate  of  that  territory,  feveral  matters  in  which 
being  within  the  reach  of  the  legiflativc  authority  only,  I  lay  the  report 
before  congrefs.  Th  :  JEFFERSON. 

December  23,  JS05. 

(COPY.) 

Detroit,  October  10,   1805. 

THE  governour  of  the  territory  of  Michigan  and  the  prefiding  judge 
thereof,  in  compliance  with  the  wifhes  of  the  government  and  the  people  of 
the  territory,  have  the  honour  to  make  the  following  report  relative  to  the 
affairs  of  the  territory. 

By  the  acl  of  the  congrefs  of  the  United  States  eftablifhing  the  territory, 
the  government  thereof  was  to  commence  from  and  after  the  thirtieth  day 
of  June,  one  thoufand  eight  hundred  five.  The  prefiding  judge  arrived  at 
I> Lroit,  the  feat  of  the  government,  on  Saturday  the  29th  day  of  June,  and 
the  governour  on  Monday  the  firft  day  of  July.  The  affociate  judge,  who 
was  previoully  a  refident  of  the  territory,  was  already  there.  On  Tuefday 
the  2d  July,  the  governour,  in  purfuance  of  the  ordinance  of  congrefs,  ad- 
miniftered  to  the  feveral  officers  their  refpective  oaths  of  office,  and  on  the 
fame  day  the  operations  of  the  government  commenced. 

It  was  the  unfortunate  fate  of  the  new  government,  to  commence  its  oper- 
ations in  a  fcene  of  the  deepeft  publick  and  private  calamity.  By  the  confla- 
gration of  Detroit,  which  took  place  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  June,  all 
the  buildings  of  that  place,  both  publick  and  private,  were  entirely  confum- 
ed  ;  and  the  moft  valuable  part  of  the  perfonal  property  of  the  inhabitants, 
was  loft.  On  the  arrival  of  the  new  government,  a  part  of  the  people  were 
found  encamped  on  the  publick  grounds,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  and  the 
remainder  were  difperfed  through  the  neighbouring  fettlements  of  the  coun- 
try ;  both  on  the  Britifh  and  the  American  fide  of  the  boundary. 

The  place  which  bore  the  appellation  of  the  town  of  Detroit,  was  a  fpot  of 
about  two  acres  of  ground,  completely  covered  with  buildings,  and  eombuf- 
tible  materials,  the  narrow  intervals  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet,  nfed  as  ftreeta 
or  lanes,  only  excepted  ;  and  the  whole  was  environed  with  a  very  ftrong  and 
fecure  defence  of  tall  and  folid  picquets.  The  circumjacent  ground,  the 
bank  of  the  river  alone  excepted,  was  a  wide  common  :  and  though  affer- 
t^ons  are  made  refpecting  the  exiftence,  among  the  records  of  Qntbec,  of  a 
charter  from  the  king  of  France,  confirming  this  common  as  an  appurtenance 
to  the  town,  it  was  either  the  propeity  of  the  United  States,  or  at  leaft  inch 
ju  iudivid.ual  claims  did  not  pretend  to  cover.    The  folly  of  attempting  to 
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rebuild  the  town  in  the  original  mode  was  obvious  to  every  mind  ;  yet  there 
exifted  no  authority,  either  in  the  country,  or  in  the  officers  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment, to  difpofe  of  the  adjacent  ground.  Hence  had  already  arifen  a  ftate 
of  dilfention  which  urgently  required  the  interpofition  of  fome  authority  to 
quiet.  Some  of  the  inhabitants,  deRitute  of  fhelter,  and  hopdefs  of  any 
prompt  arrangements  of  government,  had  reoccupied  their  former  ground, 
and  a  few  buildings  had  already  been  ere&ed  in  the  midft  of  the  old  ruins. 
Another  portion  of  the  inhabitants  had  determined  to  take  poffeffion  of  the 
adjacent  publick  ground,  and  to  throw  themfelves  on  the  liberality  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  either  to  make  them  a  donation  of  the 
ground  as  a  compenfation  for  their  fufferings,  or  to  accept  of  a  very  moderate 
price  for  it.  If  they  could  have  made  any  arrangement  of  the  various  pre* 
tenfions  of  individuals,  or  could  have  agreed  on  any  plan  of  a  town,  they 
Would  foon  have  begun  to  build.  But  the  want  of  a  civil  authority  to  decide 
interfering  claims,  ©r  to  compel  the  refractory  to  fubmit  to  the  willies  of  a 
majority,  had  yet  prevented  them  from  carrying  any  particular  meafure  into 
execution.  On  the  morning  of  Monday  the  firft  day  of  July,  the  inhabitants 
had  affembled,  for  the  purpofe  of  relblving  on  fome  definitive  mode  of  proce- 
dure. The  judges  prevailed  on  them  to  defer  their  intentions  for  a  fhort 
time,  giving  them  alturances  that  the  governour  of  the  territory  would  ibortly 
arrive,  and  that  every  arrangement,  in  the  power  of  their  domeftick  govern- 
ment, would  be  made  for  their  relief.  On  thefe  reprefentations  they  confent- 
ed  to  defer  their  meafures  for  one  fortnight.  In  the  evening  of  the  fame  day 
the  governour  arrived  :  It  was  his  firft  meafure  to  prevent  any  encroachments 
from  being  made  on  the  publick  land.  The  fituation  of  the  diftreffed  inhab- 
itants then  occupied  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  government  for 
two  or  three  days.  The  refult  of  thefe  difcuffions  was,  to  proceed  to  lay  out 
a  new  town,  embracing  the  whole  of  the  old  town,  and  the  publick  lands  ad- 
jacent ;  to  ftate  to  the  people  that  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  title  could  be 
given,  under  any  authorities  then  poffeffed  by  the  government  ;  and  that  they 
could  not  be  juftified  in  holding  out  any  charitable  donations  whatever,  as  a 
/compenfation  for  their  fufferings  ;  but  that  every  perfonal  exertion  would  be 
ufed  to  obtain  a  confirmation  of  the  arrangements  about  to  be  made,  and  to 
obtain  the  liberal  attention  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  their 
diftreffes. 

A  town  was  accordingly  furyeyed  and  laid  out,  and  the  want  of  authority 
to  impart  any  regular  title,  without  the  fubfequent  fanction  of  congrefs,  being 
firft  impreffed,  and  clearly  underftood,  the  lots  were  expofed  to  fale  under  that 
reservation.  Where  the  purchafer  of  a  lot  was  a  proprietor  in  the  old  town, 
he  was  at  liberty  to  extinguilh  his  former  property  in  his  new  acquilition,  foot 
for  foot,  and  was  expected  to  pay  '.only  for  the  furplus,  at  the  rate  expreifed 
jn  his  bid.  A  confiderable  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  only  tenants  in  the 
old  town,  there  being  no  means  of  acquiring  any  new  titles.  The  fale  of 
courfe  could  not  be  confined  merely  to  former  proprietors  but  as  far  as  poffi- 
ble,  was  confined  to  former  inhabitants.  '  After  the  fale  of  a  confiderable  part, 
by  auction,  the  remainder  was  difpofed  of  by  private  contract,  deducting 
from  the  previous  fales  the  bafis  of  the  terms..  As  foon  as  the  neceffities  of 
the  immediate  inhabitants  were  accommodated,  the  fales  were  entirely  flop- 
ped until  the  pleafure  of  government  could  be  confulted.  As  no  title  could 
be  made,  or  was  pretended  to  be  made,  no  payments  were  required,  or  any 
momes  permitted  to  be  received  until  the  expiration  of  one  year,  to  afford 
fime  for  congrefs  to  interpofc.  The  remaining  part  wasftipuiated  to  be  paid 
in  four  fucceffive  annual  inftalments.  The  higheft  fum  refulting  from  the  bids 
was  feven  cents,  for  a  fquare  foot,  and  the  whole  averaged  at  leaft  four  cents. 
In  this  way  the  inhabitants  were  fully  fatisfied  to  commence  .their  buildings, 
and  the  interfering  pretenlions  of  all  individuals  were  eventually  reconciled. 
The  •validity  of  any  of  the  titles  was  not  taken  into  view.  The  poffeffion  un- 
der the  titles,  fuch  as  they  were,  was  alone  regarded,  and  the  validity  of  title 
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left  to  await  the  lffiie  of  fuch  meafures  as  congrefs  might  adopt,  relative  t» 
landed  titles  in  the  territory  of  Michigan  generally.  It  therefore  now  remain* 
for  the  congrefs  of  the  United  Statts  either  to  refufe  a  fanclion  of  the  arrange- 
ment made,  or  by  imparting  a  regular  authority  to  make  it,  or  in  fome  other 
mode  in  their  wifdom  deemed  proper,  to  relieve  the  inhabitants  from  one  of 
the  moft  immediate  diftrcSTes,  occationed  by  the  calamitous  conflagration. 

Strongly  imprefled  with  a  feme  of  the  worth  of  the  people,  and  deeply 
commiierating  their  Sufferings,  of  a  great  part  of  which  they  were  eye  witneff- 
es,  the  officers  of  their  local  government  cannot  refrain  from  adding  their 
warmeft  degree  of  recommendation  to  forward  the  liberality  the  congrefs  of 
the  United  States  will  unquestionably  be  inclined  to  exercife  towards  them  j 
and  the  difpofition  which  will  doubtlefs  prevail  towards  attaching  their  affec- 
tions, promoting  their  interests,  and  relieving  their  diftrefs.  Whether  a  dona- 
tion of  the  acquisitions  which  have  been  dated,  or  of  lands  more  remote,  or 
the  application  of  the  proceeds  to  publick  purpofes  within  the  country,  wilF 
be  molt  advifable,  the  underfigned  pretend  not  to  fay  ;  but  whatever  relief 
may  be  extended  to  them  on  the  part  of  the  general  government,  they  hefi- 
tate  not  to  affert,  will  be  of  the  moft  effential  utility  to  them,  and  rendered  to 
objects  of  real  merit. 

The  organization  of  the  courts  of  juftice  next  demanded  confederation.  A 
judicial  fyftem  was  eftablifhed  on  principles  of  convenience,  economy,  and  Sim- 
plicity.  Courts  were  held  under  it,  and  all  the  existing  bufinefs  fettled.  Every 
fubject  requiring  to  be  lcgiflated  upon  was  ac~tcd  on,  as  far  as  the  government 
was  competent  to  n&..  At  the  clofe  of  the  other  arrangements,  the  militia  of 
the  territory  were  completely  organized  and  brought  into  the  field. 

The  various  ads,  both  of  a  legislative  and  executive  defcription,  will  appear 
at  large  in  the  femiannual  report  of  them,  which  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
require,  and  it  will  therefore  be  unneceffary  to  exhibit  the  details  of  them. 

The  grand  juries  constantly  preferred  addreffes  to  the  courts  on  the  fubje& 
of  their  land  titles.  The  feveral  companies  of  militia,  elected  delegates  to  x 
general  meeting,  which,  among  other  obje&s,  addreffed  the  government  on 
the  fubject  of  their  titles  ;  and  earnestly  requefted  the  perfonal  attendance  of 
the  governour  and  one  of  the  judges,  during  apart  of  the  feffion.of  con- 
grefs. Indeed  the  confufed  Situation  of  land  titles,  during  the  nine  or  ten 
years  the  United  States  have  had  poffeffion  of  the  country,  has  been  fuch, 
and  is  fo  increasing  by  lapfe  of  time,  as  now  loudly  to  call  for  a  definitive 
adjustment. 

It  is  now  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  fince  the  firft  fettlements  were  made 
In  this  country,  under  the  French  government,  and  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the 
fourteenth,  whofe  name  it  then  bore,  in  common  with  what  has  Since  exclu- 
sively been  termed  Louisiana.  In  1673,  an  officer,  commiffioned  by  the 
French  government,  explored  the  waters  of  the  wett  ;  taking  his  departure 
from  lake  Michigan,  he  penetrated  to  the  Ouifconfin  river,  and  afterwards  to 
the  Mifliffippi,  and  returned  through  the  Illinois  country,  after  having  failed 
down  the  Miffiffippi  within  one  degree  of  latitude  of  the  fouthern  boundary 
of  the  United  States,  previous  to  the  late  treaty  of  Paris,  of  April,  1803,  and 
that  anteriour  to  the  dilcoveryof  the  mouth  of  the  Miffiffippi  by  La  Salle. 
Prior  to  this  era  the  fettlements  of  the  ftraight  had  commenced,  and  Detroit 
claims  an  antiquity  of  fifteen  years  fuperiour  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The 
few  titles  granted  by  the  government  of  France  were  of  three  French  acres- 
in  front,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  by  forty  in  depth,  fubjeft  to  the  feudal  and 
feignoral  conditions,  which  ufually  accompained  titles  in  France.  The  an- 
cient French  code  called  la  coutume  de  Paris  was  the  eftablifhed  law  of  the 
country  ;  and  the  rights  of  land  were  made  ftrielly  conformable  to  it.  All 
ihefe  grants,  hou-ever,  required  the  grantee,  in  a  limited  period,  to  obtain  a 
confirmation  from  the  king  ;  and,' with  the  exception  of  a  very  few,  this  con- 
firmation has  never  been  made.  On  the  conqueft  of  the  French  pofleffions 
by  Great-Britain,  in  the  war  which  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  the 
-gear  17W,  as  well  in  original  article*  of  capitulation  in  V2S9  and  Lu  i7tfo,  a* 
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in  the  fubfequent  treaty  itfelf,  the  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  U 
confined  to  them.  The  expreffion  in  the  original  is,  leurs  biens, nobles  et  ignobles, 
meubles  et  immeubles.  It  is  therefore  conceived  to  comprehend  thefe  lands. 
On  the  acquifition  by  the  United  States  of  America  of  that  portion  of  Cana- 
da which  is  now  comprehended  within  the  limits  of  the  territory  of  Michigan, 
by  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  at  Paris,  in  1783,  the  fubjects  of  his  Britan- 
nick  rnajefty  are  fecured  from  lofs,  or  damage  in  perfon,  liberty,  or  property, 
and  in  the  treaty  of  London,  negociattd  between  Mr.  Jay  and  lord  Grenville, 
in  November,  1794,  they  are  ftill  more  particularly  confirmed  in  their  pro- 
perty of  every  kind,  land,  houfes,  or  effects.  However  defective,  therefore, 
the  clafs  of  original  proprietors  may  be,  with  refpect  to  the  evidence  of  title 
according  to  the  American  forms,  it  is  conceived  their  rights  are  extremely 
ftrong.  The  Britifh  government  granted  few  titles,  and  thefe  were  generally 
mere  permiffions  of  military  officers  to  ufe  or  occupy  certain  pieces  of  land, 
often  unaccompanied  with  any  written  evidences,  but  afiuming,from  long  con- 
tinued pofftffion,  an  appearance  of  right.  Under  the  American  government 
jio  titles  of  any  kind  have  been  granted. 

From  this  ftate  of  things  fome  confequences  have  refulted,  which  are  not 
indeed  difficult  to  forefee,  but  which  it  is  difficult  to  remedy.  One  of  thefe 
confequences,  and  perhaps  not  the  leaft  important,  is  the  effect  it  has  had  on 
the  deftiny  and  moral  character  of  the  progeny  of  the  original  colonifts. 
When  it  is  remembered,  that  the  troops  of  Louis  the  fourteenth,  came  with- 
out women,  the  description  of  perfons  conftituting  the  fecond  generation  will 
not  be  difficult  to  conceive.  When  it  is  confidered  at  the  fame  time,  that 
deftitute  of  titles  to  land,  they  were  precluded  from  the  means  of  acquiring; 
them,  it  will  be  obvious  that  an  entrance  into  the  favage  focieties,  or  at  molt 
employments  in  the  commerce  carried  on  with  them,  were  their  only  refources. 
While,  therefore,  the  American  colonizations  of  the  fame,  and  of  fubfequent 
date,  have  grown  into  regular,  agricultural,  and  opulent  ftates,  thefe  countries 
have  been  deftined  to  anarchy,  to  ignorance,  to  poverty.  The  emigrant, 
■whom  curiofity,  or  enterprife,  at  any  time  brought  into  the  country,  was 
either  attracted  to  the  Britifh  fide  of  it,  or  difappeared  in  fome  mode  lefs  eafy 
to  account  for.  Acceffion,  by  foreign  population,  and  by  natural  incrcafe, 
being  thus,  at  once  cut  off,  the  fate  of  this  fine  region  has  neceffarily  been  that 
infignificance  which  (till  belongs  to  it.  The  Britifh  government,  in  recent  pe- 
riods, have  confirmed  original  proprietors,  made  a  donation  of  a  quantity  equal 
to  the  original  grant,  termed  a  continuation  ;  and  have  granted  lands  to  fettlers 
without  any  other  price  than  common  fees  of  office  attending  the  acquifition 
of  the  grant.  Such,  however,  is  the  ineftimable  value  of  liberty  to  man,  that 
notwithstanding  thefe,  and,  if  poffible,  greater  inducements  to  the  fettlers,  the 
underfigned  venture  to  predict  a  marked  fuperiority  to  the  American  fide,  even 
at  the  prices  at  prefent  required  by  the  American  government,  or  a  (light  va- 
riation of  them,  if  the  old  claims  are  at  once  adjufted,  and  the  country  laid 
open  to  the  acquifition  of  new  title. 

From  the  ftate  of  the  country  which  has  been  reprefented,  another  confe- 
rence has  refulted.  Encroachments,  in  fome  inftances,  grafted  on  original 
title,  and  in  others  without  a  femblance  of  title,  have  been  made  on  lands 
which  are  or  ought  to  be,  the  property  of  the  United  States.  Individuals 
have  proceeded  to  extinguifh  the  native  right,  contrary  to  the  regulations  of 
all  the  governments  ;  and  in  fome  inftances  extenfive  fcttlements  have  been 
made  on  titles  thus  acquired.  What  arrangements  the  United  States  will 
make  on  this  head  it  belongs  not  to  us  to  anticipate;  we  fhall  only  recom- 
mend a  liberal  and  merciful  difpofition  to  the  people  of  this  country  ;  of 
whom  it  may  be  fafely  afferted  they  are  lefs  to  be  charged  with  depravity  of 
character,  than  their  governments  have  been  with  cruel  neglect  and  indiffer- 
ence. 

The  claims  of  the  prefent  inhabitants  require  to  be  confidered  under  one 
more  afpeft,  novel  indeed,  but  not  the  lei*  founded  in  truth.  When  the  Amer- 
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t'ican  comes  into  cental  with  the  aborignal,  if  he  is  not  confidered  as  ari 
enemy,  he  is  at  leaft  regarded  as  a  character  with  whom  they  are  to  ftruggle, 
and, if  in  no  other,  certainly  in  a  pecuniary  view.  But  the  Canadian,  allied  by 
blood,  by  long  eftablifhed  intercourfe,  by  A  countlefs  reciprocity  of  fervices, 
their  native  claims  havirig  long,  as  to  time,  been  extinguifhed, aiid  their  honour 
and  good  faith  having  been  repeatedly  pledged  for  his  protection,  is  uniformly 
regarded  as  their  brother,  and  with  him  they  are  difpofed  to  make  a  common 
caufe.  Hence  jujlice,  and  liberal  jujlice,  to  the  Canadian  inhabitant  is  an 
important  point  of  policy  in  the  conduct  of  the  American  government  towards 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants. 

The  extent  of  the  Canadian  extinguifhment  of  Indian  titles  though  in  itfelt 
indefinite,  appears  firft  to  have  received  limits  in  the  treaty  of  fort  Mac  Intofli, 
in  1785.  We  there  firft  find  a  Written  dereliction  of  Indian  claim  for  a 
breadth  of  fix  miles  from  La  Riviere  aux  Raiilns,  now  called  Roftne,  on  lake: 
Erie,  to  the  lake  St.  Clair.  In  the  fiibfequent  treaty  of  fort  Harrrjar  in  1789* 
the  lame  dereliction  is  confirmed.  In  the  ulterior  treaty  of  Greenville,  in  17(>5, 
the  confirmation  is  repeated,  and  additions  made. 

The  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  of  1783,  and  the  fiibfequent  one  of  1794* 
*ere  made  for  the  accomplilhment  of  great  national  objects,  having  very  lit- 
tle connection  with  Canadian  and  Indian  claims.  The  treaties  of  fort 
Mac  Intofli,  fort  Harrnar,  and  of  Greenville,  were  all  formed  on  other 
far  more  important  points  ;  and  the  quantity  of  extinguifhed  Indian  ti- 
tle in  Michigan  recognized  by  thein  is  lets  to  be  confidered  as  an  acqu'ijltlort 
of  ne-w  title,  than  a  definition  of  the  eld.  The  expenfe  of  thefe  nego- 
ciations  therefore  can  fcarcely  be  laid,  in  any  fenfe,  to  attach  to  this  country  j 
and  perhaps  it  may  be  truly  laid  that  all  the  Indian  title  at  prefent  extinguifh- 
ed within  the  territory  of  Michigan  has  not  coll  the  United  States  a  fingle 
dollar;  but  is  entirely  a  recognition  of  a  previous,  but  indefinite  title*  extin- 
guifiied  by  the  Canadians.  Hence  a  queftion  will  arife,  whether  it  is  more 
than  barely  jujlice  to  the  inhabitants  to  allow  them  the  whole  of  this  part,  or 
otherwile  to  permit  the  proceeds  of  it  to  be  applied  to  their  benefit,in  the  edu- 
cation of  their  youth,  in  the  erection  of  publick  buildings,  inch  as  court  houfe*" 
and  jails,'which  the  late  Conflagration  has  entirely  deprived  them  of*  and  irt 
laying  out  roads,  and  other  improvements  in  their  country.  Next  to  the  ad- 
justment of  the  old  titles  comes  the  acquifition  of  new.  It  is  believed  that  at 
this  period,  and  in  a  particular  mode,  a  very  large  portion  of  Indian  title  may 
*be  fhortly  extinguifhed  ;  but  as  this  part  of  the  fubjeel  may  hereafter  be 
deemed  confidential,  it  is  made  the  fubject  of  a  diftinct  report. 

On  an  occafion  like  the  prefent  it  may  not  be  unadvifable  to  revife  fome  or 
the  regulations  relative  to  the  territory. 

On  all  the  fubjects  requiring  legifiation  the  prefent  government  act  wittt 
difficulty,  and  on  many  cannot  act  at  all.  All  laws  will  be  found  to  operate! 
tin  particular  places,  tinies,  and perfons  ;  and  in  no  ftate,  which  enters  into  the 
compofition  of  the  American  union,  will  an  abftract  code  of  principles  be  dit- 
covered  free  from  a  connection,  and  that  a  Very  c'lofe  one,  with  the  places* 
times,  and  perfons  affected  by  them.  Hence  the  ftrict.  adoption  of  any  code,  or 
even  of  any  one  law,becomes  impoffible.  To  make  it  applicable  it  muft  be  adap- 
ted to  the  geography  of  the  country,  to  its  temporary  circumstances  and  exi- 
gencies, and  to  the  particular  character  of  the  perfons  over  whom  it  is  to  ope- 
rate. Hitherto  it  has  been  religioufly  the  object  to  follow  what  has  been 
deemed  thefubftance  of  the  law,  whatever  modifications  the  form  of  it  was 
obliged  to  undergo.  But  different  minds'  will  not  always  correfpond  in  lenti- 
ment  on  what  hfubftance,  and  what  hform  ;  and  in  all  the  litigations  Which 
arife  under  laws,  thofe  affecting  the  validity  of  the  law  itfelf  are  the  moft  intri- 
cate and  difficult.  Hence,  in  a  country  whofe  administration  ought  to  be 
marked  with  fimplicity,  intricacy,  procrastination,  and  uncertainty  in  affairs, 
refult.  To  adopt  laws  from  all  the  original  ftates,  the  laws  of  all  the  original 
Vol.  III.  Appendix.  B 
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Rates  ought  to  be  furnifbed  ;  and  waving  the  difficulty  and  expenfe  of  procur- 
ing  them,  what  body  of  men,  under  the  pteifure  of  immediate  bufinefs,  can  ac- 
quire a  complete  acquaintance  with  them  ?  The  poilcffion  of  all  the  codes,  it 
it  were  poffible,  and  a  complete  aquainianre  with  their  contents,  would  (till 
prove  an  abortive  cure  ;  for,  in  many  very  limple  cafes,  ailrict  precedent  will 
be  fearched  for  in  vain.  Is  the  object  to  eftabliih  a  ferry,  to  regulate  the  affairs 
of  any  diftrict,  to  erect  acrmrt  honte,  or  to  inftitutc  a  fchool,  however  urgent 
the  call,  however  obvious  the  means,  it  mint  often  be  abandoned  for  want  of 
a  precedent  that  will  apply  ;  and  often  when  attempted,  may  be  defeated, 
from  the  want  of  a  find  correfpondence  between  the  law  made  and  the  pre- 
cedent from  which  it  profefles  to"be  adopted  ?  The  real  fecurity  for  the  pre- 
valence of  republican  principles  refts  not  in  a  proviiion  of  this  awkward  kind  ; 
for  even  in  the  codes  of  the  ftates  the  difciple  of  ariftocracy  may  ibmetimes 
find  a  weapon.  It  refts  in  the  general  probability  that  the  adminiftrations  of 
this  defcription  will  be  conformable  to  the  general  adminiftration.  It  refts  in 
the  parental  control  of  congrefs.  Experience  is  the  beft  teft  of  the  propriety  or 
impropriety  of  a  law,  and  if  a  law  be  made  which  gives  diffatisfadtion,  the  na- 
tural refprt  is  to  the  authority  firfl  making  for  its  correction,  and  when,  from 
defect  of  power  or  of  inclination,  the  evil  is  found  irremediable  by  them,  to 
fuperiour  authority. 

The  requiring  apoffeffion  of  certain  quantities  of  land  in  various  officers  is 
not  only  impracticable  in  the  prefent  inftance  ;  but  the  policy  on  which  the 
proviiion  may  have  originally  been  grounded  has  ceafed  to  exift. 

The  fouthern  boundary  of  the  territory  is  indefinite.  Though  in  the  pre- 
fect maps  of  the  United  States,  aline  of  latitude  through  the  fouthern  bend 
of  lake  Michigan  appears  toftrike  lake  Erie  near  the  mouth  of  the  Miami,  yet 
in  the  maps  of  ArrowiVnith  and  M'Kenhe,  fuch  a  line  of  latitude  would  not 
itrike  lake  Erit,  but  pais  entirely  fonth  of  it.  The  anxiety  of  the  fouthern 
fettlers  of  the  territory  is  great,  not  to  be  attached  to  the  ftate  of  Ohio,  which 
would  be  incommodious  to  them,  but  to  Michigan,  which  is  fo  much  more 
convenient.  The  weftern  end  of  lake  Eric  even  from  Sanduiky  would  feel 
this  convenience. 

The  cafc  of  the  Wiantlot  Indians  deferves  the  confederation  of  govern- 
ment. They  live  in  two  towns,  Maguaga  and  Brown's  town,  within  the  limit9 
of  the  American  title.  To  the  treaty  of  fort  Harmar  a  claufe  was  annexed 
stipulating  that  they  might  remain  unniolefted.  In  the  treaty  of  Greenville 
this  proviiion  is  omitted.  They  conftastly  affert,  and  there  are  not  wanting* 
reputable  citizens  who  join  them,  in  the  affertion,  that  they  were  folcmnly 
prom i fed  by  general  Wayne  a  continuance  of  the  indulgence.  It  may  there- 
fore be  worthy  of  ferious  confederation, whether  it  may  not  be  advifeble  in  the 
adjuftment  of  titles  to  recognife  their  pollefiions,  and  inveft  them  with  the 
Character  of  citizens. 

(Signed)  WILLIAM  HULL,  Governour  of  the  Territory  of 

Michigan. 

(Signed  )  A.  B.  WOODWARD,  Pyefiding  Judge  of  do. 


BOCUMF.XTS  AND  PAPERS  RET.  ATI  VK  TO  COMPLAINTS  RY  THE 
BOVKESMEST  OF  FRANCE,  AGAINST  THE  COMMERCE  CARRIED 
ON  liY  AMERICAN  CITIZENS  IN  THE  FRENCH  ISLAND  OF  ST.  DO- 
MINGO. 

To  the  Senate  of   the  United  States, 
IN  compliance  with  the  requeft  of  the  fenate,  expreffed  in  their  refolutioi* 
»f  Dec.  27, 1  now  lay  before  them  fuch  documents  and  papers  (there  being 
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no  other  information  in  my  pofllflion)  as  relate  to  complaints  by  the  govern* 
ment  of  France,  againft  the  commerce  carried  on  by  the  citizens  of  the  Uni-< 
td  States  to  the  French  iiland  of  St.  Domingo. 

January  lOtt>,  1806.  Th.   JEFFERSON. 


From  General  Turreau    io   the   Secretary  of  State. 

OVoher  14,  1805. 

THE  underfigned  mimfter  plenipotentiary  of  his  imperial  and  royal  majefty, 
to  his  excellency  the  prefident  of  the  United  States  of  America,  has  teftified,in 
his  converfation  with  the  fecretary  of  (fate,  hisjuft  difeontent  with  the  com- 
mereial  relations,  which  many  citizens  of  different  Gates  of  the  union  main- 
tain with  the  rebels  of  every  colour,  who  have  momentarily  withdrawn  the 
colony  of  St.  Domingo  from  the  legal  authority. 

The  principles  injurioufly  affected  by  fiich  a  commerce,  or  rather  by  fuch  a 
fyftem  of  robbery  (brigandage)  are  fo  evident,  fo  generally  acknowledged, 
and  adopted  not  only  by  all  nations,  who  have  a  colonial  fyftem  to  defend,  but 
even  by  thofe  who  have  none  :  and  moreover  even  by  -every  wife  people  to 
whatfoever  political  aggregation  they  may  belong  ;  that  the  ftatefman,  if  he 
has  not  loft,  every  idea  of  juftice,of  humanity,and  of  publick  law,  can  no  more 
•conteft  their  wifdom.than  their  exiftence.  And  certainly  the  underfigned,  in 
finding  hi mfc If  called  by  his  duty,  as  well  as  by  his  inclination,  in  the  bofom  of 
a  friendly  people,  and  near  the  refpectable  chief  who  directs  its  government  ; 
certainly  the  underfigned  ought  not  to  have  expected  that  his  firft  political 
relations  would  have  for  their  object  a  complaint  i'o  ferious,  an  infraction  fo 
manifeft  c>f  law,  the  mod  facrcd,  and  the  belt  obferved  by  every  nation  under 
the  dominion  of  civilization. 

But  it  was  not  enough  for  fome  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  convey 
munitions  of  every  kind  to  the  rebels  of  St.  Domingo,  to  that  race  of  African 
flaves,  the  reproach,  and  the  refufe  of  nature  ;  it  was  moreover  necefiary  to 
infure  the  fuccefs  of  this  ignoble  and  criminal  traffickby  the  ufe  of  force.  The 
veffels  deftined  to  protect  it  are  conftructed,  loaded,  armed,  in  all  the  ports  of 
the  union,  under  the  eyes  of  the  American  people,  of  its  particular  authority, 
and  of  the  federal  government  itfelf  ;  and  this  government  which  has  taken 
for  the  bafis  of  its  political  career  the  moll:  fcrupulous  equity,  and  the  muft 
impartial  neutrality,  docs  not  forbid  it. 

Without  doubt,  and  notwithstanding  the  profound  confideration  with 
which  the  minifter  plenipotentiary  of  the  French  empire  is  penetrated  for  the 
government  of  the  union  ;  he  might  enlarge  ftill  farther  upon  the  reflections 
fuggefted  by  fuch  a  ftate  of  things,  a  circumftance  fo  important,  fo  unexpec-  . 
ted.  But  it  would  be  equally  as  afflicting  for  him  to  dwell  upon  it,  to 
ftate  its  confequences,  as  it  would  be  for  the  government  to  hear  them. 

The  fecretary  of  (late,  who  perfectly  knows  the  juftice  of  the  principles,  and 
the  legitimacy  of  the  rights  referred  to  in  this  note,  will  be  of  opinion  that 
neither  are  fufceptible  of  difcufiion  ;  becaufe  a  principle  univerfally  aflented 
to,  a  right  generally  eftablifhed,  is  never  difcuffed,  or  at  leaft  is  difcuffed  in 
vain.  The  only  way  open  for  the  redrefs  of  thefe  complaints  is  to  put  an 
end  to  the  tolerance  which  produces  them,  and  which  daily  aggravates  thefe 
confequences. 

Moreover  this  note,  founded  upon  facts  not  lefs  evident  than  the  principles 
which  they  infract,  does  not  permit  the  underfigned  to  doubt  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  U.  States  will  take  the  mod  prompt,  as  well  as  the  mod  effectual 
prohibitory  mcafures,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  its  caufe  ;  and  he  feizes  with 
eagernefs  this  occafion  of  renewing  to  the  fecretary  of  ftate,  the  aflurance  of 
his  high  confideration.  (Signed)  TURREAU. 

Faithfully  tranflated. 

J.  Washer,  Chief  Clerk,  Department  State. 
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General  TuRREAtr,  Minifler  Plenipotentiary  of  bis  Imperial  and  Royal  Ma* 
jejiy,  to  Mr.  Madison,  Secretary  of  State. 

Wajbington,  2d  Jan.  1806. 

Sir — Formal  orders  of  my  government  oblige  metoinfift  upon  the  contents 
of  my  official  note,  of  the  1  Hh  of  October,  relative  to  the  commerce,  which 
fome  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  maintain  with  the  rebels  of  St.  Domingo, 

Not  receiving  any  anfvver  to  that  note,  I  had  room  to  hope,  that  the  goT 
vernment  of  the  union  would  take  prompt  and  effectual  meafures  to  put  an 
end  to  the  caufes  which  produced  it  ;  but  your  fiience  towards  me,  eipecial- 
]y  in  relation  to  St.  Domingo,  and  that  of  your  government  towards  congrefs, 
jmpofes  upon  me  the  duty  of  recalling  to  your  ieco!ledion  the  faid  official^ 
note,  and  of  renewing  to  you  my  complaints  upon  the  tolerance  given  to  an 
abufe,  as  (hocking,  as  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  as  it  is  to  the  treaty  of 
peace  and  friend/hip  exifting  between  France  and  the  United  States. 

I  will  not  return,  fir,  to  the  different  circumftances  which  have  attended  the 
commerce  with  the  revolted  part  of  St.  Domingo,  to  the  fcandalous  publicity 
given  to  its  fhameful  fuccefs ;  to  the  rewards  and  encomiums  proftituted  upon 
the  crews  of  armed  veffels,  whofe  deftination  is  to  protect  the  voyages,  to 
carry  munitions  of  every  kind  to  the  rebels,  and  thus  to  nourifh  rebellion  and 
jobbery. 

You  ought  not  to  be  furprifed,  fir,  that  I  call  anew  the  attention  of  the 
American  government  to  this  fubject. — His  excellency  Mr.  Talleyrand  has 
already  teftified  his  difcontent  to  Gen.  Armftrong,  your  minifter  plenipoten- 
tiary at  Paris  ;  and  you  will  be  of  opinion,  that  it  is  at  length  time  to  purfue 
formal  meafures  againft  every  adventure  to  the  ports  of  St.  Domingo  occupi- 
ed by  the  rebels.  The  fyftem  of  tolerance  which  produces  this  commerce, 
which  fuffers  its  being  armed,  which  encourages  by  impunity  its  extension  and 
its  excefs,  cannot  longer  remain  ;  and  the  emperour  and  king  my  mafttr,  ex- 
pects from  the  dignity  and  the  candour  of  the  government  of  the  union,  that 
an  end  will  be  put  to  it  promptly. 

I  add  to  this  difpatch  a  copy  of  the  official  note,  which  has  already  been 
tranfmitted  to  you.  I  earneftly  requeft,  that  you  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
froth,  and  receiye  anew  affurarices  of  my  high  confideration. 

(Signed)  TURREAU. 

Faithfully  tranfiated. 

J.  Wagner,  Chief  Clerk,  Department  cf  State. 


from  Mr.  Talleyrand  to  Gen.  Armstrong,  without  date,  but  received 
in  Gen.  Armjlrong's  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  of  \Qtb  Aug.  1805. 

Sir — I  have  feveral  times  had  the  honour  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
commerce  carried  on  from  the  ports  of  the  United  States  to  thofe  of  St.  Do- 
mingo occupied  by  the  rebels.  Thefe  commercial  communications 
\vould  appear  to  be  almoft  daily  increafed.  In  order  to  coyer  their  tins 
deftination,  the  veffels  are  cleared  for  the  Weft  Indies,  without  a  more  partic- 
ular defignation  of  the  place,  and  with  the  aid  of  thefe  commiffions,  provis- 
ions, arms,  and  other  objects  of  fapply,  of  which  they  ftand  in  need,  are  car- 
ried to  the  rebels  of  St.  Domingo. 

Although  thefe  adventures  may  be  no  more  than  the  refult  of  private  fpecu- 
lations,  the  government  of  the  United  States  is  not  the  lefs  engaged  to  put  an 
end  to  them,  by  a,  confequence  of  the  obligations  which  bind  together  all  the 
civilized  powers,  all  thofe  who  are  in  a  ftate  of  peace.  No  government  can 
fecond  the  fpirit  of  revolt  of  the  fubjects  of  another  power  ;  and,  as  in  this 
ftate  of  things,  it  cannot  maintain  communications  with  them,  it  ought  not  to 
favour  thofe  which  its  own  fubjects  maintain. 

It  is  impoffiblej  that  the  government   of  the  United  States  fhould  longer 
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Jhut  its  eyes  upon  the  communications  of  their  commerce  with  St.  Domingo. 
The  adventures  for  that  ifland  are  making  with  a  fcandalous  publicity.  They 
are  fupported  by  armed  veffels  ;  at  their  return,  feafts  are  given,  in  order  to 
vaunt  the  fuccefs  of  their  fpeculations  ;  and  the  acknowledgment,  even  the 
eulogies  of  the  government  are  fo  much  relied  upon.that  it  is  at  thefe  feafts, and 
in  the  midft  of  an  immenfe  concourfe,  where  are  found  the  firft  authorities  of 
the  country,  that  the  principles  of  the  government  of  Haiti  are  celebrated, and 
that  vows  are  made  for  its  duration. 

I  have  the  honour,  fir,  to  tranfmit  to  your  excellency  an  extract  of  an  Ame- 
rican journal,  in  which  are  contained  fundry  details  ofafeaft,  given  in  the 
port  of  New  York,  on  board  of  a  convoy  which  had  arrived  from  St.  Do- 
mingo. 

The  ninth  toaft,given  to  the  government  of  Haiti,  cannot  fail  to  excite  your 
indignation.  It  is  not,  after  having  covered  every  thing  with  blood  and  with 
ruins,  that  the  rebels  of  St.  Domingo  ought  to  have  found  apologifts  in  a  na- 
tion, the  friend  of  France. 

But  they  do  not  ftop  at  their  firfi'  fpeculations.  The  company  of  merchants, 
which  gave  a  feaft  on  the  return  of  their  adventure,  is  preparing  a  fecond  con- 
voy, and  propofe  to  place  it  under  the  efcoit  of  feveral  armed  veffels. 

I  have  the  honour,  fir,  to  give  you  this  information,  in  order  that  you  may 
be  pleafed  to  call  the  molt  ferjous  attention  of  your  government  towards  a  feries 
of  fads,  which  it  becomes  its  dignity  and  candour  no  longer  to  permit.  The 
federal  govu-nment,  cannot  fo  far  feparate  itfelffrom  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States,  as  to  permit  to  them  acts  and  communications,  which  it  thinks 
itfelf  bound  to  interdict  to  itfelf  ;  or,  as  to  think  that  it  can  diftinguifh  its 
own  reponfibility  from  that  of  its  fubjects,  when  there  is  in  queftion  an  unpar- 
alleled revolt, whole  circumfcancesand  whofe  horrible  confequencesmuft  alarm 
all  nations,  and  who  are  all  equally  interefted  in  feeing  it  ceafe. 

prance  ought  to  expect  from  the  amity  of  the  United  States,  and  his  majeli 
ty  charges  me,  fir,  to  requeft  in  his  name,  that  they  interdict  every  private  ad- 
venture, which,  under  any  pretext  or  defignation  whatfoever,  may  be  deitined 
to  the  ports  of  St.  Domingo,  occupied  by  the  rebels. 

Receive,  General,  the  affurances  of  my  high  confederation. 

(Signed)  Ch.  M.TALLEYRAND. 

T°   his    Excellency    General   Annftrong, 

Minifter  Plenipotentiary  of  the  U.  States. 
Faithfully  tranfiated. 
J.  Wagner,  Chief  Clerk,  Department  State. 


From  Mr.  Talleyrand  to  General  Armstrong. 

Paris,  29 tb  Therm'ulor,  15th  year,  (l6tb  Angujl,  1805.) 
Sir — Since  the  letter  I  had  the  honour  to  write  to  you  on  the  2d  Thermidoiv 
Concerning  the  armaments  which  were  making  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  weftern  parts  of  St.  Domingo,  frelh  information  upon  this, 
point  confirms  every  thing  which  had  been  received.  The  adventures  to 
St.  Domingo  are  publickly  made  ;  veffels  are  armed  for  war  to  protect  the 
convoys;  and  it  is  in  virtue  of  contracts,  entered  into  between  Deffalines 
and  American  merchants,  that  the  latter  fend  himfupplies  and  munitions  of 
war. 

I  add,  fir,  to  the  letter  I  have  the  honour  to  write  to  you,  a  copy  of  a  fen-- 
tence  given  at  Halifax  in  the  matter  of  a  merchant  of  New-York,  who  had 
conveyed  into  the  revolted  part  of  St.  Domingo,  three  cargoes  of  gun  powder^ 
and  who  was  taken  on  his  return  by  an  Englifh  frigate. 

If  even  in  the  Englifh  tribunal,  where  this  prize  was  condemned,  the  whole 
ifi«md  of  St.  Domingo  was  con/idercd  as  a  French  colony,  how  can  the  fede-« 
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ra)  government  tolerate  that  the  rebels  of  this  colony  fliould  continue  to  re- 
ceive from  America  fuccours  againft  the  parent  country  f  It  is  impoffible 
that  that  government  fliould  be  ignorant  of  the  armaments  making  in  its  ports. 
Too  much  publicity  is  given  to  them,  not  to  render  it  reafonable,  and  it  ought 
to  perceive  that  it  is  contrary  to  every  fyftem  of  peace  and  good  friendfliip 
to  Airier  longer,  in  its  ports,  armaments  evidently  directed  againft  France. 

Without  doubt  the  federal  government  would  not  wifb,  in  order  to  favour 
certain  private  fpeculations,  to  give  new  facilities  to  rebellion  and  robbery 
(brigandage)  ;  and  tolerance  of  a  commerce  fo  fcandalous  would  be  unworthy 
of  it.  Neither  your  government  uor  his  majefty  can  be  any  longer  indifferent 
to  it ;  and  as  the  ferioufnefs  of  the  facts,  which  occafion  this  complaint, obliges 
bis  majefty  to  confider  as  good  prize  every  thing  which  fhall  enter  the  port  of 
St.  Domingo,  occupied  by  the  rebels,  and  every  thing  coming  out,  he  per- 
iuades  hirofclf,  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  will  take,  on  its  part, 
againft  this  commerce,  at  once  illicit  and  contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  the 
law  of  nations,  all  the  repreflive  and  authoritative  meafures  proper  to  put  an 
end  to  it.  This  fyftem  of  impunity  and  tolerance*  can  no  longer  continue  ; 
and  his  majefty  is  convinced,  that  your  government  will  think  it  due  from  its 
franknefs  promptly  to  put  an  end  to  it. 

Receive,  fir,  the  afiurances  of  mv  high  confiderations. 

(Signed)  Ch.  M.  TALLEYRAND. 

To  his  Excellency  General  Armftrong. 

Faithfully  translated. 

J.  Wagner,  Chief  Clerk  Department  State. 


THE      VIOLATION      OF      NEUTRAL    RIGHTS,    THE    DEPREDATIONS  ON    THS 
COLONIAL    TRADE,    AND    IMPRESSMENTS    OF    AMERICAN    SEAMEN. 

To  the  Senate  and  Houfe  of  Reprefcntatives 
of  the  United  States. 

IN  my  meffage  to  both  Houfts  of  Congrefs,  at  the  opening  of  their  prefeht 
fcfllon,  I  fubmitted  to  their  attention,  among  other  fubjects,  the  oppreflion  of 
our  commerce  and  navigation  by  the  irregular  practices  of  armed  veffcls,  pub- 
lick  and  private,  and  by  the  introduction  of  new  principles, derogatory  of  the 
rights  of  neutrals,  and  unacknowledged  by  the  ufage  of  nations. 

The  memorials  of  feveral  bodies  of  merchants  of  the  United  States  are  now 
communicated,  and  will  develope  tliefe  principles  and  practices,  which  a-re 
producing  the  mod  ruinous  effects  on  our   lawful  commerce   and  navigation. 

The  right  of  a  neutral  to  carry  on  commercial  intercourfe  with  every  part 
of  the  dominions  of  a  belligerent,  permitted  by  the  laws  of  the  country  (with 
the  exception  of  blockaded  ports,  and  contraband  of  war)  was  believed  to 
have  been  decided  between  Great-Britain  and  the  United  States,  by  the  fen- 
tence  of  their  commiflloucrs,  mutually  appointed  to  decide  on  that  and  other 
queftions  of  difference  between  the  two  nations  ;  and  by  the  actual  payment 
of  the  damages  awarded  by  them  againft  Great-Britain,  for  the  infractions  of 
that  right.  When,  therefore,  it  was  perceived  that  the  fame  principle  was 
revived,  with  others  more  novel,  and  extending  the  injury,  inftructions  were 
given  to  the  minifter  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  at  the  court  of  Lon- 
don, and  remonftrances  duly  made  by  him  on  this  fubject,  as  will  appear  by 
documents  tranfmitted  herewith.  Thefe  were  -followed  by  a  partial  and 
temporary  fufpenfion  only,  without  any  difavowal  of  the  principle.  He  has, 
therefore,  been  inftructed  to  urge  this  fubject  anew,  to  bring  it  more  fully  to 
the  bar  of  reafon,  and  to  infift  on  rights  too  evident  and  too  important  to  be 
Surrendered.  In  the  mean  time,  the  evil  is  proceeding  under  adjudications 
*  N'-pourroit  durer  a" advantage. 
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founded  on  the  principle  which  is   denied.    Under  thefe  circumftalices,    ths 
fubject  prefents  iti'elf  for  the  confideration  of  congrefs. 

On  the  impreffment  of  our  feamen,  our  remouftrances  have  never  been  in- 
termitted. A  hope  exifted  at  one  moment,  of  an  arrangement  which  might 
have  been  fubmitted  to  ;  but  it  foon  paffed  away  ;  and  the  practice,  though 
relaxed  at  times  in  the  dlftafat  feas,  has  been  couftantly  purfued  in  thole  in 
our  neighbourhood.  The  grounds  on  which  the  reclamations  on  this  fubjecl 
have  been  urged,  will  appear  in  an  extract  from  instructions  to  our  miniftcr  at 
London,  now  communicated.  TH  :  JEFFERSON. 

January  17,  1800". 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  James  Monroe,  Efq.  dated 
Department  of  State,  April  12,    1806. 

"  THE  papers  herewith  inclofed,  explain  particularly  the  cafe  of  the  brig 
Aurora. 

"  The  fum  of  the  cafe  is,  that  whilft  Spain  was  at  war  with  Great  Britain* 
this  veffel,  owned  by  a  citizen'of  the  United  States,  brought  a  cargo  of  Span- 
ifli  produce,  purchafed  at  the  Havana,  from  that  place  to  Charlefton,  where 
the  cargo  was  landed,  except  an  infignificant  portion  of  it,  and  the  duties  paid, 
or  fecured,  according  to  law,  in  like  manner  as  they  are  required  to  be  paid, 
or  fecured,  on  a  like  cargo,  from  whatever  port,  meant  for  home  confump- 
tion  ;  that  the  cargo  remained  on  land  about  three  weeks,  when  it  was  re- 
fhipped  forBarcelona,  in  old  Spain,  and  the  duties  drawn  back,  with  a  deduc- 
tion of  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  as  is  permitted  to  imported  articles  in  all 
cafes,  at  any  time  within  one  yeer,  under  certain  regulations,  wiiich  were 
purfued  in  this  cafe  ;  that  the  vedel  was  taken  on  her  voyage  by  a  Britifh 
cruifer,  and  fent  for  trial  to  Newfoundland,  where  the  cargo  was  condemned 
by  the  court  of  vice  admiralty  ;  and  that  the  caufe  was  carried  thence,  by  ap- 
peal, to  Great  Britain,  where  it  was  apprehended  that  the  fentence  below 
would  not  be  reverfed. 

The  ground  of  this  fentence  was,  and  that  of  its  confirmation,  if  fuch  be 
the  refult,  mute  be,  that  the  trade  in  which  the  veffel  was  engaged  was  un- 
lawful, *nd  this  unlawfulnefs  muff,  reft,  firft,  on  the  general  principle  affumed 
by  Great  Britain,  that  a  trade  from  a  colony  to  its  parent  country,  being  a 
trade  not  permitted  to  other  nations  in  time  of  peace,cannot  be  made  lawful 
to  them  in  time  of  war  ;  Secondly,  on  the  allegation  that  the  continuity  of 
the  voyage  from  the  Havana  to  Barcelona  was  not  broken  by  landing  the  car- 
go in  the  United  States,  paying  the  duties  thereon,  and  thus  fulfilling  the  le- 
gal pre-requifites  to  a  home  confumption  ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  cargo 
was  fubject  to  condemnation,  even  under  the  Britifh  regulation  of  January, 
1798,  which  fo  far  relaxes  the  general  principle  as  to  allow  a  direct  trade  be- 
tween a  belligerent  colony,  and  a  neutral  country  carrying  on  fuch  a  trade. 

With  refpect  to  the  general  principle  which  diiallows  to  neutral  nations,  in 
time  of  war,  a  trade  not  allowed  to  them  in  time  of  peace,  it  may  be  obfer» 
ved, 

Firft,  That  the  principle  is  of  modern  date  ;  that  it  is  maintained,  as  is 
believed,  by  no  other  nation  but  GreatBritain  ;  and  that  it  was  affumed  byher 
under  the  aufpicesof  a  maritime  afcendency,  which  rendered  fuch  a  principle 
fubfervient  to  her  particular  intereft.  The  hiftory  of  her  regulations  on  this 
fubject  (hews,  that  they  have  been  conftantly  modified  under  the  influence  of 
that  confideration.  The  courfe  of  thefe  modifications  will  be  feen  in  an  ap» 
pendix  to  the  fourth  volume  of  Robinfon's  Admiralty  Reports. 

Secondly,  That  the  principle  is  manifestly  contrary  to  the  general  intereft  of 
commercial  nations,  as  well  as  to  the  law  of  nations  fettled  by  the  moft  ap- 
proved authorities,  which  recognizes  no  reftraints  on  the  trade  of  nations  not 
it  war,  with  nations  at  war,  other  than  that  it  fhall  be  impartial  between  the 
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latter,  that  it  fhall  not  extend  to  certain  military  articles,  nor  to  the  traiifpof- 
tation  of  perfons  in  military  fcrvice,  nor  to  places  actually  blockaded  or  be- 
fieged. 

Thirdly,  That  the  principle  is  the  more  contrary  to  reafort- and  to  right, 
inafmuch  as  the  ad  million  of  neutrals  into  a  colonial  trade,  flmt  againft  them 
in  time  of  peace,  may,  and  often  does,  refult,  from  conliderations  which  open, 
to  neutrals  direct  channels  of  trade  with  the  parent  ftate,  fhut  to  them  in 
times  of  peace,  the  legality  of  which  latter  relaxation  is  not  known  to  have 
been  contefted  ;  and  rnafmuch  as  a  commerce  may  be,  and  frequently  is, 
opened  in  time  of  war,  between  a  colony  and  other  countries,  from  consider- 
ations which  are  not  incident  to  the  war,  and  which  would  produce  the  fame 
effect  in  a  time  of  peace  ;  fuch,  for  example,  as  a  failure,  or  diminution  of 
the  ordinary  fources  of  necefiary  fupplies,  or  new  turns  in  the  cotufe  of  pro'-* 
fitable  interchanges. 

Fourthly,  That  it  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  principles  and  practice  of 
other  nations,  but  to  the  praftice  of  Great-Britain  Berfelfv  It  is  well  known 
to  be  her  invariable  practice  in  time  of  war,  by  relaxations  in  her  navigation 
laws,  to  admit  neutrals  to  trade  in  channels  forbidden  to  them  in  times  of 
peace  ;  and  particularly  to  open  her  colonial  trade  both  to  neutral  veffels  and 
fupplies,  to  which  it  is  fhut  in  times  of  peace  ;  and  that  one  at  leaft  of  her 
objects  in  thefe  relaxations,  is  to  give  to  her  trade  an  immunity  from  capture^ 
to  which  in  her  own  hands  it  would  be  fubjected  by  the  war. 

Fifthly,  The  practice  which  has  prevailed  in  the  Britifli  dominions,-  fanc- 
tioned  by  orders  of  council  and  an  act  of  parliament*  [39  G.  3.  c.  98.}  author- 
izing for  Britifh  fubjects  a  direct:  trade  with  the  enemy,  (till  further  diminifhes 
the  force  of  her  pretentions  for  depriving  us  of  ihe  colonial  trade.  Thus  we 
fee  in  Robinfon's  Admiralty  Reports  paffim,  that  during  the  laft  war  a  licenf- 
ed  commercial  intercourfe  prevailed  between  Great-Britjnn  and  her  enemies, 
France,  Spain  and  Holland,  becaufe  it  comprehended  articles  neceffary  for  her 
manufactures  and  agriculture  ;  notwithftanding  the  effect  it  had  in  opening  a 
vent  to  the  furplus  productions  of  the  others.  In  this  manner  fbe  affumes  to 
fufpend  the  war  itfelf,  as  to  particular  objects  of  trade  beneficial  to  herfelf  ; 
whilft  fhe  denies  the  right  of  the  other  belligerents  to  fufpend  their  accuftom- 
ed  commercial  reftrictions,  in  favour  of  neutrals.  But  the  injuftice  and  incon- 
fiftency  of  her  attempt  to  prefs  a  ftrict  rule  on  neutrals,  is  more  forcibly  dis- 
played by  the  nature  of  the  trade  which  is  openly  carried  on  between  the  co- 
lonies of  Great-Britain  and  Spain  in  the  Weft-Indies.  The  mode  of  it  is  de- 
tailed in  the  inclofed  copy  of  a  letter  from  *  wherein  it  will  be 
feen  that  the  American  veffels  and  cargoes,  after  being  condemned  in  Britifli 
courts,  under  pretence  of  illicit  commerce,  are  fent,  on  Britifh  account,  to  the 
enemic3  of  Great-Britain,  if  not  to  the  very  port  of  the  destination  interrupted 
when  they  were  American  property.  What  refpect  can  be  claimed  from 
others  to  a  doctrine  not  only  of  lb  recent  an  origin,  and  enforced  with  fo  little 
uniformity,but  which  is  foconfpicuoufly  difregarded  in  practice  by  the  nation 
itfelf,  which  ftands  alone  in  contending  for  it  r 

Sixthly,  It  is  particularly  worthy  of  attention,  that  the  board  of  commif- 
fioners  jointly  conftituted  by  the  Britifh  and  American  governments,  under 
the  7th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1791,  by  reverfing  condemnations  of  the  Britifh 
courts  founded  on  the  Britifh  inftructions  of  November,  179S,  condemned 
the  principle,  that  a  trade  forbidden  to  neutrals  in  time  of  peace,  could  not  be 
opened  to  them  in  time  of  war  ;  on  which  precife  principle  thefe  inftructions 
were  founded.  And  as  the  reverfal  could  bejuftified  by  no  other  authority 
than  the  law  of  nations,  by  which  they  were  guided,  the  law  of  nations,  accor- 
ding to  that  joint  tribunal, condemns  the  principle  here  combatted.  Whether 
the  Britifli  commiffioners  concurred  in  thefe  reverfals,  does  not  appear  :  but 
whether  they  did  or  did  not,  the  decifion  was  equally  binding  ;  and  affords  a 
precedent  which  could  not  be  difrefpected  by  a  like  fucceeding  tribunal,  and 
ought  not  to  be  without  great  weight  with  both  nations,  in  like  queftions  re- 
curring between  them. 
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On  thefe  grounds,  the  United  States  may  juftly  regard  the  Britifh  capture* 
and  condemnations  of  neutral  trade  with  colonies  of  the  enemies  of  Great 
Britain,  as  violations  of  right ;  and  if  reafon,  confiftency,  or  that  found  policy 
which  cannot  be  at  variance  with  either,  be  allowed  the  weight  which  they 
ought  to  have,  the  Britifh  government  will  feel  fufflcient  motives  to  repair  the 
wrongs  done  in  fuch  cafes  by  its  cruizers  and  courts.* 

But,  apart  from  this  general  view  of  the  fubject,  a  refufal  to  indemnify  the 
fuffercrs,  in  the  particular  cafe  of  the  Aurora,  is  defcitute  of  every  pretext  % 
becaufe,  in  the  fecond  place,  the  continuity  of  her  voyage  was  clearly  and  pal- 
pably broken,  and  the  trade  converted  into  a  new  character; 

It  has  been  already  noted  that  the  Britifh  regulation  of  1798,  admits  a  di- 
rect trade  in  time  of  war,  between  a  belligerent  colony  and  a  neutral  country 
carrying  en  the  trade  }  and  admits  confequently  the  legality  of  the  importa- 
tion by  the  Aurora,  from  the  Havana  to  Charlefton.  Nor  ha6  it  ever  been 
pretended  that  a  neutral  nation  has  not  a  right  to  re-export  to  any  belligerent 
country  whatever  foreign  productions,  not  contraband  of  war,  which  may 
have  been  duly  incorporated  and  naturalized,as  a  part  of  the  commercial  ftocls 
of  the  country  re-exporting  it. 

The  queftion  then  to  be  decided  under  the  Britifh  regulation  itfelf,  is, 
whether  in  landing  the  cargo,  paying  the  duties,  and  thus  as  effectually  qual- 
ifying the  articles  for  the  legal  confumption  of  the  country,  as  if  they  had 
been  its  native  productions,  they  were  not  at  the  fame  time  eqwally  qualified 
with  native  productions,for  exportation  to  a  foreign  market.  That  fuch  ought 
to  be  the  decilion,  refults  irrefiftibly  from  the  following  con fiderat ions  2 

1.  From  the  refpect  which  is  due  to  the  internal  regulations  of  every  country, 
where  they  cannot  be  charged  with  a  temporizing  partiality  towards  parti- 
cular belligerent  parties*  or  with  fraudulent  views  towards  all  of  them*  The 
regulations  of  the  United  States,  on  this  fubject,muft  be  free  from  every  poffi- 
ble  imputation  5  being  not  only  fair  in  their  appearance, but  juft  in  their  prin- 
ciples,and  having  continued  the  fame  during  the  periods  of  war,  as  they  were 
in  thofe  of  peace.  It  may'  be  added,  that  they  probably  correfpond',  in  every 
effential  feature  relating  to  re-exportations,  with  the  laws  of  other  commer- 
cial countries,  and  particularly  with  thofe  of  Great-Britain.  The  annexed 
outline  of  them,  by  the  fecretary  of  the  tre-afury,  will  at  once  explain  their  cha- 
racter, and  Ihow  that,  in  the  cafe  of  the  Aurora,  every  legal  requisite  was  duly 
complied  with* 

2.  From  the  impoffibility  of  fubftituting  any  other  admiffiLIe  criterio'n, 
than  that  of  landing  the  articles,  and  otherwife  qualifying  them  for  the  ufe  of 
the  country.  If  this  regular  and  cuftomary  proceeding,  be  not  a  barrier 
againft  further  inquiries,  where,  it  may  be  aiked,  are  the  inquiries  to  ftop  ? 
By  what  evidence  are  particular  articles  to  be  identified  on  the  high  feas,  or 
before  a  foreign  tribunal  ?  If  identified,  how  is  it  to  be  afcertained  whether 
they  were  imported  with  a  view  to  the  market  at  home,  or  to  a  foreign  mar- 
ket, or,  as  ought  always  to  be  prefumed,  to  the  one  or  the  other,  as  it  fliould 
happen  to  invite  I  or  if  to  a  foreign  market,  whether  to  one  forbidden  or  per- 
mitted by  the  Britifh  regulations  ?  for  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  among  the 
modifications  which  her  policy  has  given  to  the  general  principle  afferted  by 
her,  a  direct  trade  is  permitted  to  a  neutral  carrier  from  a  belligerent  colony, 
to  her  ports,  as  well  as  to  thofe  of  his  own  country.  If,  again,  the  landing  of 
the  goods  and  the  payment  of  the  duties  be  not  fufficient  to  break  the  contin- 
uity of  the  voyage,  what,  it  may  be  alked,  is  the  degree  of  internal  change 
or  alienation  which  will  have  that  effect  ?  May  not  a  claim  be  let  up  to 
trace  the  articles  from  hand  to  hand,  from  fhip  to  fhip,  in  the  fame  port,  and 
even  from  one  port  to  another  port,  as  long  as  they  remain  in  the  country  ? 
In  a  word,  in  departing  from  the  limple  criterion  provided  by  the  country  it- 
felf, for  its  own  legitimate  and  permanent  objects,  it  is  obvious,  that  befideg 
the  defalcations  which  might  be  committed  on  our  carrying  trade,  pretexts 
■*vill  be  given  to  cruifers  for  endlefs  vexations  on  our  commerce  at  large,  and 
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that  a  latitude  and  delays  will  accrue  iri  the  dfftant  proceedings  of  admiralty 
courts,  (till  more  ruinous  aud  intdleral  le, 

3.  From  the  deciTion  in  the  B'rififh  high  court  of  admiralty  itfelf,  given  in 
the  cafe  of  the  Polly,  Lafky,  mailer,  by  a  judge  defervecfly  celebrated  for  a 
profound  judgment,  which  catttlot  be  fufpected  of  leaning  towards  doctrines 
Hajuft  or  injurious  to  the  rights  of  his  own  country.  On  that  occafion  he  cx- 
prcfsly  declares  ;  "  It  is  not  my  bulinefs  to  fay  what  is  univerfally  the  telt  of 
a  bona  fide  importation  :  it  is  argued  that  it  would  be  ftifftcitnt  that  the  du- 
ties mould  be  paid,  and  that  the  cargo  fliould  be  landed.  If  thefe  criteria  are 
not  to  be  reforted  to,  1  fhould  be  at^  lctfs  to  know  what  fhould  be  the  teft  ; 
and  I  am  ftrongly  difpofed  to  hold,  that  it  would  be  fufficient  that  the  goods 
fhould  be  landed  and  the  duties  paid/*     2  Rob.  Reports,  p.'s68— 9.     • 

The  prefident  has  thought  if  proper  that  you  fhould  befurnilhcd  with  fuch 
a  view  of  the  fubject  as  is  here  fketcbed  ;  that  you  may  make  the  ufe  of  it  belt 
foited  to  the  occafion.  If  the  trial  of  the  Aurora  fhould  not  be  over,it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  the  government  will  interfere  with  its  court:..  Should  the 
trial  be  over,  and  the  fentence  of  the  vice  admiralty  court  at  St.  John's  have 
been  confirmed,  you  are  to  lofe  no  time  in  prefenting  to  the  Britiili  govern- 
ment a  reprefentation  correfponding  with  the  fcope  of  thefe  obfervations  ;  and 
in  urging  that  redrefs  in  the  cafe,  which  is  equally  due  to  private  juftice,  to 
the  reafonable  expect  -tions  of  the  United  States,  and  to  that  confidence  and 
harmony,  which  ought  to  b*  cherifhed  between  the  two  nations." 


IETTEK     FROM     MR.    GORE    TO     MR.    MADISON. 

Bojlon,  November  l?,,  iftoc. 

Sir — THE  (hip  Indus,  David  Myrick,  mafter,  was  taken  by  his  Biitannicfe 
majefty's  (hip  the  Cambrian,  captain  John  P.  Beresford,  in  latitude  31.  30. 
north,  and  longitude  61.  56.  weft,  and  fent  to  Halifax,  where  (lie,  and  all  the 
property  on  board,  belonging  to  the  owners,  mafter,  and  fupercargo,  were 
condemned,  on  the  ground,  as  is  faid,  of  the  illegality  of  the  trade  which  (he 
was  profecuting  at  the  time  of  the  capture.  An  appeal  has  been  claim- 
ed, and  will  be  duly  profecuttd,  before  the  lords  commiffioners  of  appeal,  in 
Great  Britain,  by  the  infurers,  to  whom  the  faid  Ship  and  cargo  have  been 
abandoned.  Thefe  infurers  confift  of  four  companies,  in  the  town  of  Boflon, 
incorporated  under  the  names  of  the  Maffachufetts  Fire  and  Marine  Insur- 
ance, the  Suffolk  Infurance,  the  Bolton  Marine  Infurance,  .and  the  New  Eng- 
land Infurance,  who  are  not  only  interefted  in  the  above  decifion,  as  it  relates 
to  the  particular  cafe  in  which  it  was  rendered,  but  are  deeply  concerned  on 
account  of  infurances  made  by  them  on  veffels  and  cargoes  that  may  be  em- 
braced, as  they  fear,  by  rules  and  principles  faid  to  have  been  adopted  in  the 
cafe  of  the  Indus.  Thefe  fears  derive  but  too  much  weight  from  decifions 
that  have  taken  place  in  London,  condemning  ^property  for  being  in  a  com- 
merce always  by  them  underftood  to  be  lawful,  not  only  from  their  own 
fe nfe  of  the  law  of  nations,  but  alfo  from  the  affent  of  Great  Britain,  dif- 
covered  by  her  former  practice,  and  by  principles  advanced  by  her  judges  in 
fupport  of  fuch  decrees. 

The  amount  of  property  withheld,  and  ultimately  depending  on  the  deci- 
fions of  the  high  court  of  appeals,  in  the  cafe  of  the  Indus,  is  fufficient,  of  it- 
felf, to  demand  their  ferious  attention  ;  but  when  combined  with  the  effect 
of  principles,  fuppofed  to  have  been  applied  in  this  inftance,  they  are  appre- 
henlive  of  further  and  (till  greater  injuries  to  their  own  property,  and  that  of 
their  fellow  citizens,  in  this  quarter  of  the  country  ;.  and  thefe  loffes,  fhould 
they  be  realized,  would  be  encountered  in  the  profecution  of  a  trade,  in 
which  they  felt  themfelves  as  unoffending  againft  the    rights  of  others.. ..as 
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fecure  from  the  interruption  of  the  power  that  now  molcfts  them,  as  in  coaft- 
ing  voyages  between  different  parts  of  the  United  Stales. 

They  hope,  therefore,  not  to  he  thong:. t  intyufive  in  afking  of  the  govern- 
ment its  interference,  through  their  minister  at  the  court  of  London,  or 
othervvife,  as  the  pixfident,  in  his  wiidom,  qaay  judge  proper,  to  protect  their 
commercial  rights,  and  to  obtain  n.i'.nJ\;  of  the  particular  injmy  of  which 
they  QOiuplaiii,  They  have  even  felt  it  a  duty,  due  from  them  to  the  govern- 
ment of  tiieir  country,  to  apprize  thofe  entrufted  with  the  admiuiftration  of 
its  concerns,  of  events,  fo  injurious  in  themfelves,  and  pregnant  with  con  fre- 
quences fo  momentous  to  their  individual  property  and  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  country.  ""Such  reflections  have  influenced  thefe  feveral  companies  to 
requeft  me  to  prefent  you  a  ftateraent  of  the  cafe  of  the  Indus,  for  the  in- 
fpeclion  of  the  government,  and  the  purpofes  above  alluded  to  ;  and  alfo  to 
fubjoin  fomc  of  the  rcafons  which  have  occafioned  the  fecurity  with  which 
they  have  hazarded  their  property  on  voyages  now  pretended  to  be  unlaw-  . 
ful. 

In  the  fummer  of  1804,  Mefirs.  David  Sears  and  Jonathan  Chapman,  na- 
tive citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  refidects  in  Bofton,  owned  a  fhip  call- 
ed the  InduSjwhich  they  fitted  out  for  a  voyage  to  India.  They  put  on  board 
her  63,64c  dollars  and  three  fets  of  exchange,  drawn  by  themfelves  on 
Mefirs.  John  Hodihon  and  fon,  of  Amsterdam,  at  ninety  days  fight,  for  twen- 
ty-five thoufand  three  hundred  guilders,  which  amount  of  fpecie  and  bills 
they  confided  to  Abifhai  Barnard,  a  native  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
fuperqargo.  This  (hip  and  property,  altogether  owned  by  themfelves,  they 
difpatched  with  order's  to  go  to  the  ifles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  and,  if  able, 
to  purchafe  a  cargo  there,  fo  to  invent  the  fpecie  and  bills  ;  if  not,  to  pro- 
ceed to  Batavia,  for  the  fame  purpofe  ;  if  not  practicable  there,  to  go  en  to 
Calcutta,  and  obtain  a  cargo  ;  with  which  cargo,  whenever  procured,  the 
faid  Chip  wa*  directed  to  return  to  Bofton,  unlefs,  before  the  veffel  fhould 
quit  the  ifie  of  France,  or  Batavia,  a  peace  ihould  take  place  in  Europe,  in 
which  event,  fhe  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Falmouth  in  England,  and  con- 
form herfelf  to  the  orders  of  her  owners'  correfpondents  in  London.  All  the 
papers  on  board  ihewed  thefe  facts  ;  and  fuch,  and  fuch  only,  was  the  pro- 
perty and  deftinatioQ  of  the  veffel  and  her  lading.  In  a  memorandum  re- 
lating to  the  purchafe  of  the  cargo,  given  to  the  fupercargo,  he  was  remind- 
ed not  to  forget  to  infert  in  the  manifeft,  after  the  arrival  of  the  veffel  in 
the  tide  waters  of  Bofton,  the  words  "  and  Embden,"  viz.  from  the  ifie  of 
France,  or  Batavia,  to  Bofton  "  and  Embden,"  as  this  would  not  deprive  the 
owners  of  the  privilege  of  unloading  wholly  in  Bofton.  The  object  of  this 
requeft  was,  in  cafe  of  peace,  to  avoid  an  expenfe  and  inconvenience  which 
Mr.  Sears,  the  principal  owner  of  this  ihip  and  cargo,  fuffered  at  the  laffc 
peace,  viz.  the  unloading  of  the  entire  cargo  of  a  veffel  called  the  Arab,  from 
India,  in  the  port  of  Bofton,  which,  under  the  then  exifting  circumftanc.es, 
viz.  a  ftate  of  peace,  he  inclined  to  fend  immediately  to  Europe,  but  which 
he  would  not  have  contemplated,  had  not  peace  have  taken  place,  and  which 
he  did  not  anticipate  when  the  veffel  failed  from  Bofton,  as  he  did  not  fore- 
fee  a  termination  of  the  war  ;  fuch  being  the  conftniction  put,  by  the  col- 
lector of  the  port  of  Bofton  and  Charleftown,  on  the  laws  in  force,  when  the 
veffel  referred  to  arrived,  and  when  the  Indus  failed  in  1804.  The  expenfe 
of  unloading  and  reloading  this  veffel  would  have  amounted  to  feveral  thou- 
fand dollars  :  and  in  cafe  of  the  law  being  at  her  arrival  as  when  fhe  failed, 
and  of  a  peace  in  Europe,  and  the  owners  fending  her  there,  (in  which  event 
alone  did  they  ever  entertain  the  leaf!  intention  of  not  clofing  the  voyage  in 
America)  this  expenfe  might  have  been  faved. 

With  this  property,  and  under  thefe  inftructions,  the  Indus  proceeded  on 
her  voyage  to  the  ifie  of  France  ;  not  being  able  to  procure  a  cargo  there, 
fhe  went  to  Batavia,  where  fhe  loaded  with  the  proceeds  of  her  fpecie,  and 
one  fct  of  her  bills.    In  the  profecution  of  her  voyage  from  Batavia  to  Bof- 
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ton,  the  fhip  was  fo  damaged  by  ftorms,  that  fhe  was  obliged  to  put  into 
the  ifle  of  France,  where  the  veflel  was  condemned  as  no  longer  fea-worthy  ; 
the  cargo  was  taken  out  ;  a  new  veffel  purchafcd  by  the  fupercargo,  which 
he  named  the  Indus,  and  fuch  of  the  articles  as  were  on  board  the  former 
Indus,  and  not  damaged,  were  refhipped  in  the  new  Indus  ;  thefe  articles, 
together  with  fome  tea,  taken  on  freight  for  certain  citizens  of  Bofton,  there 
to  be  landed,  compofcd  her  entire  cargo.  With  this  property  fhe  was  within 
3  few  days  fail  of  her  deftined  port  of  Bofton,  in  the  latitude  and  longitude 
aforefaid,  when  me  was  captured  by  th.e  Cambrian,  fent  to  Halifax  and  con- 
demned, as  before  mentioned. 

The  aflumed  ground  of  condemnation  was,  as  the  underwriters  are  in» 
formed,  that  the  direction  to  infert  the  words  "  and  Embden"  after  the  ar* 
rival  of  the  veffel  in  the  port  of  Bofton,  difclofed  an  intention  in  the  owners 
to  continue  the  yoyage  to  Europe,  whereas  the  only  object  was  to  referve  to 
themfelves  the  right  to  obviate  any  objection,  from  the  cuftom  houfe  here, 
to  her  proceeding  thither,  in  the  event  of  a  peace  between  the  prefent  bel- 
ligerents. 

This  is  rnanifeft  from  the  teftimony  of  the  owners,  and  is  confirmed  by 
their  inftructions  to  the  conductors  of  this  voyage,  as  to  its  deftination,  in 
cafe  of  a  peace  before  they  quitted  India.  On  this  contingency  only  were 
they  to  proceed  other  wife  than  to  Bofton.  The  reafon  which  Mr.  Sears  di- 
rected the  words  "  and  Embden"  to  be  inferted,  is  obvious  from  what  he 
fuffered  in  the  cafe  of  the  Arab,  as  related  by  himfelf  and  the  collector  of  the 
cuftoms  ;  and  that  it  was  only  in  the  event  of  peace,  that  he  contemplated 
fending  to  Europe  the  veflel  and  cargo  to  which  his  memorandum  referred, 
is  confirmed  by  his  former  practice  and  courle  of  trade,  viz.  during  the  laft 
ten  years  he  has  been  engaged  in  voyages  to  India,  and  likewife  in  whipping 
the  produce  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies  to  Europe,  and  in  no  cafe,  during 
the  exiftence  of  war,  has  he  fent  to  Europe,  articles  imported  by  himfelf,  in 
the  fame  veffel  in  which  they  were  brought  from  India.  Further,  in  the  cafe 
of  the  fhip  Lydia,  which  arrived  from  India  at  Bofton,  in  the  fummer  of  1804, 
and  on  board  which  veflel  there  was  the  like  inftruction  as  in  the  Indus,  which 
inftruction  was  complied  with  by  the  mafter,  yet,  as  the  war  continued,  on 
her  arrival  at  Bofton,  he  fold  the  whole  cargo  to  a  merchant  of  this  town  ; 
and  alfo  that  of  the  Indus,  in  the  voyage  preceding  the  one  in  which  fhe  was 
Joft,  wheiein  the  like  precaution  was  alfo  taken,  and  for  the  like  purpofe, 
but  as  it  was  war  when  (he  arrived,  the  voyage  terminated  here.  Thus,  fir, 
in  this  cafe  there  exifts  the  moft  plenary  evidence,  that  the  voyage 
which  the  Indus  was  performing,  when  captured,  was  direct:  from  Ba- 
tavia  to  Bofton,  there  to  terminate.  A  trade  perfectly  legal,  not  only  in 
the  underftanding  of  the  owners,  but  lo  acknowledged,  admitted, and  declared 
by  Great  Britain,  in  her  practice,  for  ten  years  paft,  in  her  inftructions  to 
her  cruifers,  in  the  decrees  of  her  courts,  and  in  the  rules  and  principles  ad- 
vanced by  her  judges  in  promulgating  their  decrees. 

The  principle  underftood  to  be  aflumed  by  Great  Britain  is,  that  in  time  of 
war  a  trade,  carried  on  between  two  independent  nations, one  neutral  and  the 
other  belligerent,  jp  unlawful  in  the  neutral,  if  the  fame  trade  was  not  allow- 
ed and  practifed  in  time  of  peace.  This  principle,  though  aflumed  by  Great 
Britain,  is  now,  and  always  has  been,  refifted  as  unfound,  by  every  other  na- 
tion. She  always  affumes  as  a  fact,  that  the  trade  with  a  colony  has  always 
been  confined  exclufively  to  fhips  of  the  parent  country.  In  virtue,  there- 
fore, of  this  affumption  of  principle  and  fact,  fhe  deems  unlawful  and  deroga- 
tory to  her  rights,  the  trade  of  a  neutral  with  the  colonies' of  her  enemies. 
However,  in  the  laft  war  fhe  fo  far  modified  her  principle,  as  to  affent  to  the 
Jawfulnefs  of  the  voyage  of  a  neutral,  if  direct  between  the  ports  of  the  neu- 
tral and  the  colony  of  the  enemy  ;  and  alfo  a  trade  in  fuch  colonial  articlesj 
from  the  country  of  the  neutral  to  any  other  country,  even  to  the  parent 
country  of  fuch  colony, provided  fuch  articles  were  imported,  bona  fide,for  the 
yfeofthe  neutral,  and  there  purchafed,  or  afterwards  flipped  by  himfelf  ;  and 
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alfo  in  articles  the  produce  of  the  parent  kingdom,  from  the  neutral  irate  to 
the  colony  of  that  metropolitan  kingdom,  provided  the  exporting  and  import- 
ing were,  bona  fide,  as  in  the  other  cafe.  But  this  modification  (lie  always 
affected  to  confider  as  relaxation  of  her  ftridl  rights,  and  from  this  confidera- 
tion  affumed  greater  authorities  to  interfere  with  the  permitted  trade,  as  (he 
would  lay,  of  neutrals. 

The  underwriters  have  therefore  thought  it  important  to  examine  how  far 
the  doctrine  is  fanctioned  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  grounds,  on  which  it 
is  fuppofed  to  reft,  are  conformed  to,  or  contravened,  by  the  practice  of  the 
belligerents  themfelves. 

This  principle  was  firft  brought  forward  in  the  war  of  1756,  and  was  then 
attempted  to  be  fupported  on  the  doctrines  advanced  by  Bynkerihoop.  You, 
fir,  to  whom  the  writings  of  this  eminent  civilian  are  doubtlefs  familiar,  muft 
be  aware  that  the  rule  faid  down  by  him,  is  brought  forward  to  a  very  diffe- 
rent purpofe,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  he  treats  on  the  rights  of  neu- 
trals, and  the  hiftorical  fact  quoted  from  Livy,  to  illuftrate  and  fanction  the 
principle  affertsd,  fhows  that  it  can  by  no  means  warrant  the  proceedings 
which  it  has  been  attempted  to  juftify  ;  and  that  there  is  no  analogy  between 
the  cafe  cited  and  that  of  the  mere  peaceable  trade  of  a  neutral  with  a  belli- 
gerent, in  articles  not  contraband  of  war,  noi  to  places  under  blockade. 

His  general  pofition  is.that  whatever  nations  had  the  power  and  faculty  to  do 
in  time  peace,  they  have  the  right  to  do  in  time  of  war  ;  except  that  they 
have  not  a  right  to  carry  to  either  of  two  enemies  articles  contraband  of  war,or 
to  trade  to  blockaded  places, becaufe  this  would  be  to  intermeddle  in  the  war. 
The  author  before  cited  is  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  one, whole  opinions 
are  adduced,  as  capable  of  affording  fupport,  or  in  any  way  bearing  upon  this 
doctrine.  An  authority,  however,  to  interrupt  the  trade  of  a  neutral  in  war, 
which  he  was  not  free  to  carry  on  in  peace,  is  affumed  as  a  legitimate  confe- 
quence  of  his  acknowledged  rights.  The  law  of  nations  not  only  prefcribes 
rules  for  the  conduct,  and  fupports  the  rights  of  nations  at  war,  but  alio  con- 
tains regulations  and  principles  by  which  the  rights  of  fuch  as  remain  at  peace 
are  protected  and  defined. 

The  intercom fe  between  independent  nations  muft  exclusively  reft  on  the 
laws  which  fuch  nations  may  choofe  to  eftablifh.  This  is  a  natural  confe- 
quence  of  the  equality  and  independence  of  nations.  Each  may  make  fuch 
commercial  and  other  internal  regulations  as  it  thinks  proper.  It  may  open 
its  whole  trade  to  all  foreign  nations,  or  admit  them  only  to  a  part  ;  it  may 
indulge  one  nation  in  fuch  a  commerce  and  not  others  ;  it  may  admit  them 
at  one  time  and  refufe  them  at  another;  it  may  reftiict  its  trade  to  certain 
parts  of  its  dominions  and  refufe  the  entrance  of  ftrangers  into  others.  In  this 
refpect  it  has  a  right  to  confult  only  its  own  convenience,  and  whatever  it  fhall 
choofe  to  admit  to  others,may  be  enjoyed  by  them  without  confulting  a  third 
power.  Gr-eat  Britain  acts  upon  this  principle  :  at  one  time  flie  executes  her 
navigation  law  with  ftrictnefs  ;  at  other  times  the  relaxes  rnoft  of  its  regula- 
tions, according  to  the  eftimate  flie  forms  of  advantage  or  difadvantage  to  be 
derived  from  its  execution  or  relaxation  :  neither  does  flie  allow  the  compe- 
tence of  any  foreign  power  to  call  in  queftion  her  right  fo  to  do.  In  time  of 
peace  flie  compels  a  ftrict  adherence  to  the  principles  and  letter  of  her  navi- 
gation act  :  in  time  of  war  flie  fiifpends  moft  of  its  provifions,  and  to  this  fhe 
is  doubtlefs  induced  by  paramount  intereft  of  manning  her  navy;  whereby  fhe 
is  enabled  to  employ  a  much  greater  number  of  feamen  in  her  own  defence,and 
to  deftroy  the  commerce  of  her  foes. 

In  confequence  of  a  fuperiority  derived,  in  fome  degree,from  this  relaxation, 
England  is  rendered  an  entrepot  for  receiving  and  fupplyingall  the  products  of 
the  world  ;  and  after  reaping  a  confiderable  revenue  from  the  merchandife 
thus  introduced,  fhe  furnilhes  not  only  the  continent  of  Europe  generally, 
but  her  own  enemy  with  fuch  articles  as  ase  wanted,  many  of  which  fhe  pre- 
vents his  receiving  in  the  ordinary  courfe. 

»  Polly,  Latky.    Robinfon'sAdmiralty  Reports,  p.  361.  Emmanuel  Xc':'nfon,  p.lS<5,  particularly  ::'"- 
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The  other  nation- of  Europe,  poffcffing  foreign  colonies,  and  influenced  by 
motives  of  convenience,  certainly  not  by  considerations  of  a  higher  nature 
than  actuate  Great  Britain,  find  their  advantage  in  a  fimiJar  change  of  their 
commercial  fy  items. 

The  mere  circumftance,  that  the  innocent  property  of  a  neutral  is  engaged 
in  a  trade  permitted  now,  though  prohibited  at  a  former  period,  is  in  ititlf 
perfectly  innocent,  and  does  not  fe-tm  capable  of  interfering  with  the  lights  or 
juftifying  the  complaints  of  a  third  power. 

The  ordinary  policy  of  a  nation  may  be  to  encourage  the  manufacture  or 
growth  of  a  certain  article  within  its  own  dominions,  and  for  this  end  may 
prohibit  or  refine!  the  importation  of  the  like  articles  from  other  countries. 
Does  the  repeal  or  fufpenfion  of  fuch  feftrictipn  confer  any  right  to  impede 
tfte  transportation,  by  a  third,  of  the  article,  the  prohibition  whereof  is  iuf- 
pended  ?  Becaufe  the  corn  laws  of  a  nation  operate  three  years  in  five,  as  a 
prohibition  to  the  importation  of  all  corn,  can  it  be  inferred  that  a  friendly 
power  thould  abftain  from  cafryina  its  furplus  corn  to  market  ?  Has  any  bel- 
ligerent a  right  to  ftop  the  corn  owned  by  neutral  pierchants,on  the  way  t  s 
enemy,   whole  crops  have   failed  and   prohibitory  laws  have   been  rej  ? 

The  iimple  ftate  of  the  cafe,  that  the  trade,  though  illegal  in  peace,  i  ..  in 

war,  decides  the  queftion. 

Kecourfe  is  therefore  had  to  another  principle,  in  order    to    re)  :lial  un- 

lawful, which,  on  every  ground  of  the  equality  and  independent  Lion?, 

is  lawful. 

The  belligerent  has  a  right  to  diftrefs  the  perfon  and  property  of  his  enemy 
and  thereby  compel  a  fubmiffion  to  his  demand,  and  for  this  purpofe,  ht  may 
ufe  all  the  means  in  his  power. 

By  interrupting  the  trade  of  neutrals,  which  is  opened  to  them  in  war,  and 
was  prohibited  in  peace,  the  belligerent  diitixfics  his  enemy,  lefiens  his  re- 
venue, prevents  the  exercife  of  his  commercial  capital  and  the  employment 
of- his  merchants,  and  deprives  him  of  the  enjoyment  of  thofe  articles,  which 
adminifter  to  his  comfort  and  convenience  ;  therefore  fuch  interruption  is 
lawful. 

An  obvious  anfwer  to  this  reafoning  is,  that  it  proves  too  much,  is  founded 
on  a  principle  fo  comprehenlive  as  to  embrace  all  trade  between  neutrals  and 
a  nation  at  war.  If  it  diftrefs  a  nation  to  interrupt  that  commerce,  which  has 
become  lawful  fince  the  war,  it  would  diftrefs  him  much  more  to  cut  off  all 
trade  ;  that  which  was  allowed  in  time  of  peace,  as  well  as  that  which  waa 
net  ;  and  the  fame  reafon  which  is  ufed  to  authorize  an  interruption  of  the 
one,  would  as  welljuitify  the  other.  Indeed,  we  have  feveral  times  feen  the 
like  doctrine  extended  this  length  in  the  heat  of  conteft  ;  but  no  initance  has 
occurred  of  an  attempt  to  vjpdicate  it  in  time  of  peace  :  for  the  legality  of  a 
trade  in  innocent  articles,  to  a  place  not  blockaded,  and  the  right  of  the  neu-. 
tral  to  carry  it  on,  depends  entirely  on  the  laws  of  the  two  countries,  between 
which,  and  by  whofe  inhabitants  it  is  pioi'ecuted,  and  in  no  degree  oh  the  con- 
fent  of  the  belligerent.  If  this  argument  of  diftrefs,  combined  with  that  of 
an  unaccuftomed  trade,  fhouid  be  admitted  in  all  its  latitude,  no  trade  with 
belligerents  would  be  legal  to  neutrals.  The  enemies  of  Great  Britain  woul  1 
be  difpofed  to  attribute  much  weight  to  a  confederation  of  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantages, which  a  power  constituted  as  her's  may  be  fuppofed  to  derive,  and 
fuch  evils  as  foe  may  be  prefumed  to  prevent,  by  the  relaxation  of  her  com- 
mercial fyftem.  A  continental  power  may  derive  fome  accommodation,  and 
fome  convenience  from  relaxing  her  commercial  reftrictions  ;  but  nothing  ef- 
fential  to  her  lafety,  nothing,  as  was  demonftrated  in  the  laft  war,  materially 
affecting  the  great  objects  of  the  conteft.  She  might  obtain  the  articles  of 
Eaft  and  Weft  India  produce  a  little  cheaper  by  thefe  means  than  if  compell- 
ed to  procure  them  by  her  own  mips,  or  through  the  medium  of  her  enemy  j 
for  it  is  a  circumftance  which  very  much  impairs  the  argument  of  diftreffmg 
the  foe,  that  in  modern  wars  it  is  the  practice  of  commercial  nations,,  notwith.- 
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(landing  they  reflectively  capture  each  other's  property,  to  open  their  ports 
for  the   exchange  of  their  merchandize*  by    the  auiftance  of  neutrals,  and  in 

this  way  afford  the  fnccour  they  mutually  need.  It  will,  however,  be  faid 
that  it  is  not  the  trade  between  neutral  countries  and  the  metropolitan  domin- 
ions of  Europe  which  is  deemed  illegal,  but  the  trade  of  neutrals  with  their 
colonies.  Jt  is  not  eafy  to  perceive  the  grounds  on  which  this  diftinetion  itfts, 
but  without  complaining  of  an  exceptionable  rule,  becaufe  the  practice  under 
it  is  not  as  e&tenfive  as  its  principle  might  be  fuppokd  to  warrant,  it  may  be 
examined  in  the  cafe  to  which  it  is  applied. 

The  argument  of  diftreffing  the  enemy  is  adduced  to  vindicate  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  trade  of  neutrals  with  enemies'  colonies.  This  diftrefs  can  be 
inflicted  in  two  ways  :  by  depriving  the  colony  of  the  neceffary  fupplies,  or 
the  parent  country  of  the  colony  productions.  To  fupply  the  enemies'  colo- 
nies is  not  cortfidered  legal,  provided  it  be  done  from  the  neutral  country  ; 
and  alfo  to  furuiih  the  parent  country  with  the  produce  of  the  colony,  provi- 
ded it  be  done  from  the  neutral  country.  The  argument,therefore,  of  diftrefs 
is  narrowed  down  to  a  mere  trifle  ;  to  the  addition  of  a  fraction  in  the  price 
of  the  article  fupplied  to  the  parent  country  :  for,  fo  far  as  rtfpects  the  fup- 
ply of  the  colony  and  the  finding  a  market  for  its  produce,  and  the  arguments 
flowing  from  thence,  thefe,  furely  the  moft  plaulible  on  the  fcore  of  inflicting 
diftrefs,  are  utterly  abandoned.  But  further,  the  fame  commercial  fpirit  which 
has  been  before  noticed,  leads  the  great  nations  of  Europe  themfelves  to  con- 
tribute to  thofe  very  fupplies,  the  depriving  the  enemy  whereof  is  alleged  as  a 
juftification  for  interrupting  the  trade  of  neutrals.  Not  only  a  trade  in  Eu- 
rope, but  a  regular  and  authorized  trade,  to  the  extent  of  every  neceffary  and 
almoft  every  otner  fupply,  was  carried  on  during  the  laft  war  between  the 
Britiih  and  Spanifh  colonics  :  and  tnffances  have  again  and  again  occurred, 
and  before  the  clofe  of  the  late  war,  ceafed  to  be  considered  as  extraordiuary, 
where  the  cargoes  of  neutral  veffels  bound  to  the  Spanifh  colonies  were  feiz- 
ed  by  the  Britiih,  and  condemned  in  the  vice-admiralty  courts,  on  pretence 
that  the  trade  was  illegal  ;  and  the  articles  thus  flopped  and  made  prize  of, 
under  the  plea  of  diftreffing  the  enemy,  were  (hipped  on  board  a  Spaniih  or 
Britifh  veffel,  fupplied  with  a  Britifh  licenfe,  and  fent  to  the  original  port  of 
their  deltination.  Surely,  fuch  a  mode  of  diftreffing  the  enemy  may  be  more 
properly  denominated  diftreffing  the  neutral,  for  the  purpofe  of  fupplying  the 
enemy  at  the  exclufive  profit  of  the  belligerent. 

Such,  fir,  are  fome  of  the  obfervations  which  thefe  gentlemen  make  on  the 
difference  between  the  practice  and  avowed  principles  of  belligerents,  and  the 
unavoidable  confequences  of  fuch  principles,  and  which  fatisfy  their  minds 
that,  according  to  the  practice  of  belligerents  themfelves,  there  is  no  founda- 
tion for  the  arguments  railed  on  pretence  of  diftreffing  the  enemy,  and  that 
interrupting  a  trade  in  war,  becaufe  not  exercifed  in  peace,  is  inconfiftent  with 
the  equality  and  independence  of  nations,  and  an  infringement  of  their  per- 
fect rights.  It  is  alfo  evident  that  the  wants  and  interefts  of  all  nations  at  war, 
even  of  thofe  who  poffefs  the  moft  powerful  commercial  and  military  navy, 
require  them  to  contradict  in  their  own  practice  thofe  principles  which  are 
avowed  in  juftification  of  the  injuries  they  inflict  on  neutrals. 

To  fupport  this  doctrine  it  is  alfo  neceffary  to  affume  as  true,  that  all  trade 
and  intercourfc  between  the  colonies  of  the  different  European  powers,  and 
other  countries,  have  been  conftantly  and  uniformly  interdicted  in  time  of 
peace,  and  that  fuch  colonies  depended  exclufWely  on  the  metropolitan  king- 
dom for  fupplies  of  every  kind.  That  nothing  could  be  received  by  or  from 
them,  but  through  the  mother  country  ;  except  when  the  overpowering  force 
of  the  publick  enemy  had  prevented  all  fuch  communication.  This  fuppofed 
exclufive  trade  fo  confidently  affumed,  will,  on  examination,  be  found  fubject 
to  many  exceptions.  It  is  well  known  that  fome  of  the  Britifh  Weft  India 
colonies,  during  the  commotions,  which  exifted  in  England,  in  confequence 
of  the  difagreetnent  between  Charles  the  firft,  and  his  parliament,  exported 
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their  produce  to  Europe  by  Dutch  fhips,  manned  with  Dutch  feamen,  and 
that  the  navigation  act  originated  in  the  double  view  of  punifhing  f,me  of 
thefe  coionies,  who  had  difcovered  art  attachment  to  the  caufe  of  defeated 
royalty,  and  of  curtailing  the  means  enjoyed  by  the  Dutch,  of  increafing  their 
wealth,  influence,  and  power.  An  intercourse  has  always  been  admitted  ; 
at  fome  times  very  retrained  ;  at  others  more  extended,  as  iuited  the  ca- 
price of  the  governoUrs,  or  as  the  necefllty  of  the  colonies  required. 

Until  a  period  fubfequent  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  France  feems  to  have 
paid  no  attention  to  her  Weft  India  colonies*  Previous  to  that  time,  thty 
do  not  appear  to  have  enjoyed  any  conftant  correipondence,  or  direct  inter- 
courfe  with  the  mother  country  ;  and  at  all  times,  as  well  before,  as  fince 
the  independence  of  the  continental  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  a  direct  trade 
has  exifted  between  the  colonies  of  France  and  thofe  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  and  alfo  with  the  fettlements  on  the  continent  of  North  Amer- 
ica, more  or  lefs  limited,  as  real  or  pretended  convenience  demanded. 

Great  Britain,  prior  to  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  had  lefs 
cccafion  to  admit  the  entry  of  veffels  and  merchandize  from,  or  the  export 
of  the  produce  of  her  colonies  to,  any  other  than  her  own  dominions  ;  yet, 
inftances  are  not  wanting  of  the  relaxation  of  her  navigation  act,  for  both 
purpofes  ;  and  in  the  year  1739,  a  bill  paffed  the  parliament,  allowing  the 
fugar  colonies,  for  a  limited  time,  to  export  their  produce  to  foreign  ports. 
In  fact,  colonies  depending  on  other  countries  for  their  fupplies,  and  at  a 
diftance  from  their  parent  country,  muft,  at  times,  admit  the  intercourfe  of 
foreigners,  or  fuffer  the  greateft  impoverifhment  and  diftrefs.  It  will  not  be 
denied,  that  the  Britifh  provinces  in  the  Weft  Indies  depend,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  if  not  altogether,  on  the  United  States  for  their  corn.  True  it  is, 
that  the  fhipment  is  generally  made  in  Britifh  veffels  ;  but  mould  the  Uni- 
ted States  deem  it  for  their  intereft,  to  infift  on  its  being  tranfported  thither 
in  American  (hips,  it  is  not  certain  that  the  convenience,  not  to  fay  the  ne- 
ceffities  of  the  colonies,  would  not  render  an  acquiefcence  advifable.  The 
fact  is,  in  regard  to  the  colonies  in  the  Weft  Indies,  whether  belonging  to 
France  or  Great  Britain,  that  the  monopoly  has  not  been,  and  in  the  nature 
of  things  never  can  be,  very  ftrict,  conftant,  and  exclufive.  The  United 
States  always  have  enjoyed,  and  without  hazarding  much  one  may  pronounce 
with  confidence,  that  they  always  muft  enjoy,  a  direct  intercourfe  with  their 
colonies,  however  adverfe  to  the  difpofitions  or  fuppofed  intereft  of  the  par- 
ent countries  in  Europe.  Thus  ftands  the  fact  of  an  accuftomed  trade,  in 
time  of  peace,  as  relates  to  the  Weft  Indies.  In  regard  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  it 
is  certain  that  the  veffels  of  the  United  States  have  always  gone  freely  to  the 
Britifh  fettlements  there,  and  it  is  believed,  that  the  vefTels  of  our  country 
were  the  fuft  to  export  fugars  from  Bengal,  and  that  their  exportations  have 
augmented  immenfely  the  culture  of  that  article  in  that  country.  To  many 
of  the  Dutch  fettlements  our  veffels  have  gone  with  but  little  interruption  ; 
and  to  fome  of  thefe,  and  to  the  French  poffeffions,  more  efpecially  to  the 
ifles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  the  trade  of  the  United  States  has  been  con- 
ftant, uninterrupted,  and  increafing,  ever  fince  the  year  1784.  It  is  difficult 
then,  sir,  for  thefe  gentlemen  to  conceive  how  the  doctrine  or  the  fact,  af- 
fumed  by  Great  Britain,  can  be  fupported  by  the  law  of  nations,  or  recon- 
ciled to  the  truth. 

Moreover,  Great  Britain  profeffes,  that  the  decifions  of  her  admiralty 
courts  are  always  regulated  by  the  law  of  nations  ;  that  they  do  not  bend  to 
particular  circumftances,  nor  are  guided  by  the  orders  or  inftructtons  of  the 
government.  The  principles  of  this  law  are  immutable  ;  being  founded  on 
truth  and  juftice,  they  are  ever  the  fame*  Now  it  appears  from  the  practice 
of  Great  Britain  herfelf,  that  in  the  war  of  1744,  and  in  that  which  was  con- 
cluded in  1783,  whether  the  trade  was  an  accuftomed  one  in  time  of  peace, 
made  no  part  of  the  difcuffion,  nor  was  it  pretended,  that  the  trade  not  ha- 
ving been  profecuted  in  peace,  fubjected  the  veffel  or  cargo  to  forfeiture,  irs 
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war.  It  Teems  more  like  the  offspring  of  her  pre-eminent  power  on  the  ocean* 
in  the  two  wars  of  1756,  and  that  which  lately  ended,  than  the  legitimate 
doctrine  of  right  and  juftice.  In  the  war  of  1756,  Dutch  veffels  by  fpecial 
licenfe  from  France,  were  permitted  to  export  the  produce  of  the  Freneh  co- 
lonies. Thefe  were  captured  and  condemned,  on  the  ground,  that  by  adop- 
tion they  had  become  French  veffels.  Afterwards  the  property  was  carried  to 
Monte  Chrifti,  and  exported  thence  in  Dutch  veffels.  Particular  trades,  and 
fpecial  privileges  were  alfo  allowed  by  France,  to  veffels  belonging  to  citizens 
of  Amfterdam,  as  a  gratification  for  their  peculiar  exertions  to  induce  the  ftadt- 
holder  to  take  part  with  France  againft  Great  Britain.  Veffels  and  their  car- 
goes fo  circumftanced,  were  captured  and  condemned  by  the  Britifh,  and 
this  principle  was  then  brought  forward  to  j  lift ify  their  conduct,  as  covering, 
in  their  courts,  all  the  cafes  by  a  rule  as  extenlive  as  was  the  power  and  cu- 
pidity of  their  cruifers  on  the  lea. 

In  the  war  for  the  independence  of  America,  this  principle,  fet  up  for  the 
firft  time  in  that  which  preceded  it,  and  contrary  to  former  practice,  was 
abandoned.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  following  cafe,  viz  :  A  veffel  bound 
from  Marfeilles  to  Martinico,  and  back  again,  was  taken  on  the  outward 
voyage  ;  the  vice  admiralty  court  at  Antigua  gave  half  freight.  On  appeal, 
the  lords  of  appeal  gave  the  whole.  It  is  laid  in  anfwer  to  this,  that  France 
opened  her  colonies,  and  though  it  was  during  the  exiftence  of  war,  yet  it  was 
the  profeffion  of  keeping  them  always  fo,  but  was  afterwards  found  delufive. 
The  lords  of  appeal,  however,  in  the  cafe  of  the  Danifli  veffel*  could  not  have 
acted  upon  fuch  grounds  :  for  their  decifion  was  in  1786,  three  years  after 
the  peace,  and  after  it  was  manifeft,  if  any  doubt  had  before  exifted,  that  the 
general  opening  of  the  trade  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country, 
to  foreigners,  was  a  temporary  expedient,  and  dependent  on  the  duration  or 
the  war.  The  claim  before  them  was  merely  equitable,  being  for  freight  or? 
that  part  of  the  voyage  which  had  not  been  performed,  and  to  obtain  which, 
the  party  claiming  is  bound  to  fhew,  that  he  has  offended  no  law  and  inter- 
fered with  no  rights  of  the  belligerent. 

What  renders  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  peculiarly  injurious  to  the  mer- 
chants of  our  country  at  this  time,  is  the  extenfion  of  this  offenfive  do&rine, 
contrary  to  her  own  exprefs  and  publick  declaration  of  the  law  during  the  laft 
war  ;  fer  it  was  then  declared,  that  the  importation  from  an  enemy's  colony, 
to  the  country  to  which  the  fhip  belonged,  and  the  fubfequent  exportation 
was  lawful  ;  and  fo  of  property,  the  produce  of  the  parent  country,  going 
from  the  United  States  to  the  colony — Vide  cafes  of  Immanual  and  Polly,  in 
Robinfon's  Admiralty  Reports,  before  cited.  Whereas  property  going  from 
the  United  States,  the  produce  of  an  enemy's  country,  to  her  colony,  although, 
bona  fide  imported  and  landed  in  the  United  States,  and  exported  on  the  fole 
account  and  rilk  of  the  American  merchant,  is  now  taken  and  condemned,  on 
the  grounds  that  the  fame  perfon  and  veffel  imported  and  exported  the  fame 
articles  ;  and  thus,  by  an  arbitrary  interpretation  of  the  intention  of  the  mer- 
chant, the  fecond  voyage  is  adjudged  to  be  a  continuance  of  the  firft.  If  this 
new  and  extraordinary  doctrine  of  continuity  is  maintained  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  and  acquiefced  in  by  the  United  States,  a  very  large  property, 
now  afloat,  may  be  fubject  to  condemnation,  avid  it  mull  follow,  that  an  ex- 
tenlive trade,  which  has  been  carried  on  with  great  advantage  by  the  United 
States  for  thefe  twelve  years,  and  admitted  to  be  lawful,  will  be  totally  anni- 
hilated. 

The  Indus,  and  cargo,  have  been  condemned  on  the  mere  poffibility,  that 
the  fame  might  go  to  Europe,  from  Bofton,  in  cafe  of  a  peace,  in  which  event 
Great  Britain  could  pretend  to  no  authority  to  queftion  the  voyage  flie  mould 
make. 

Now,  to  adopt  a  principle  of  dubious  right  in  its  own  nature,  and  then  to 
extend  fuch  principle  to  a  further  rcftrictiou  of  the  trade  of  the  neutral  with- 
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out  notice,  is  fpreading  a  fnare  to  entrap  the  property  and  defeat  the  acknow- 
ledged rights  to  which  he  is  entitled. 

Such  are  its  effects,  both  on  the  individual  owners  of  this  property,  as  well 
as  on  the  underwriters.  For 'Mr.  Sears  and  Mr.  Chapman,  in  planning  this 
voyage,  and  indeed  in  every  one  they  ever  proiccuted,  have  endeavoured  to 
afcertain  what  the  law  authorized  them  to  do,  as  that  law  was  underftood 
and  practifed  by  the  bel'igerents,  and  for  this  purpofe  they  examined  the  or- 
ders to  th(  Britifh  cruifers,  the  adjudications  in  the  Britifh  courts  during  the 
tr,  and  conceived  themfelves  clearly  within  even  the  narroweff  limits  to 
which  Great  Britain  profefled  to  circumferibe  the  trade  of  neutrals.  The  un- 
derwriters alfo  have  been  uniformly  guided,  in  infuring  property,  by  the  rules- 
declared  and  promulgated  by  the  belligerents  themfelves.  In  the  prefent  cafe, 
they  conftdered,  that  according  to  the  cleareft  evidence  of  thole  rules,  they 
incurred  no  rifle  from  Britifh  cruifers. 

Should  then  Great  Britain  undertake  to  prefume,  that  the  law  would  au- 
thorize the  interruption  of  fuch  airade,  thefe  gentlemen  cannot  bring  them- 
felves tc  believe,  that  under  even -fuch  impreffions  of  her  rights  fhe  would  fr> 
far  forget  what  is  due  to  her  former  underftanding  of  the  law,  and  to  the  en- 
couragement given  to  fuch  a  commerce,  as  without  notice  of  her  altered  fen- 
tirnents  to  feizc  and  confifcate  the  property  of  thofe,  who  had  fo  conformed 
their  voyages  to  rules  pronounced  by  herfelf. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  fir, 

With  great  refpect,  your  obedient  fervant, 

(Signed)  C.  GORE. 

Honourable  James  Madifon,  efq. 
J'ecretary    of  Jiate. 


REMONSTRANCE     BY     THE     MJNISTFR     PLENIPOTENTIARY     OF     THE    UNI- 
TED   STATES    TO    THE    BRITISH    GOVERNMENT. 

No.  12,  Sept.  23,  1805. 
My  Lord, 

I  FLATTERED  myfelf,  from  what  paiTed  in  our  laft  interview,  that  I 
fhould  have  been  honoured,  before  this,  with  an  anfwer  from  your  lordfhip 
to  my  letters  reflecting  the  late  feizure  of  American  veffels.  I  underftood  it 
to  be  agreed,  that  the  difcuffion  which  then  took  place,  fhould  be  confidered 
as  unofficial,  as  explanatory  only  of  the  ideas  which  we  might  refpectively  en- 
tertain on  the  fubject,  and  that  your  lordfhip  would  afterwards  give  me  fuch 
a  reply  to  my  letters,  refpecting  that  meafare,  as  his  majefty's  government 
might  defire  to  have  communicated  to  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
In  confequence,  I  have  fince  waited  with  anxiety  for  fuch  a  communication, 
in  the  daily  expectation  of  receiving  it.  It  is  far  from  being  my  defire  to 
givfe  your  lordfhip  any  trouble  in  this  buffnefs  which  I  can  avoid,  as  the  time 
which  has  fince  elapfed  fufficiently  (hews.  But  the  great  importance  of  the 
fubject",  which  has  indeed  become  more  fb  by  the  continuance  of  the  fame 
policy  and  the  frequency  of  feizures  which,  are  Sill  made  of  American  veffels, 
place  me  in  a  fituation  of  peculiar  refponfibility.  My  government  will  expect 
of  me  correct  information  on  this  point,  in  all  its  views,  and  I  am  very  deiir- 
ous  of  complying  with  its  juft  expectation.  I  muft,  therefore,  again  requeft 
that  your  lordfhip  would  be  fc  kind  as  to  enabie  me  to  make  fuch  a  reprefen- 
tation  to  my  government,  of  that  mcafure,  as  his  majefty's  government  may 
think  proper  to  give. 

I  am  forry  to  add,  that  the  longer  I  have  reflected  on  the  fubject,  the  more 
confirmed  I  have  been  in  the  objections  to  the  meafure.  If  we  examine  it  in 
reference  to  the  law  of  nations,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  repugnant  to  every 
principle  of  that  law  ;  if  by  the  under  ftanding,  or  as  it  may  be  more  properly 
called,  the  agreement  of  our  governments,  reflecting  the  commerce  in  que£- 
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tion,  I  confider  it  equally  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  that  agreement.  In 
both  thefe  views  your  lordihip  will  permit  me  to  make  fome  additional  re- 
ma  rks  on  the  fubj(  ct. 

By  the  law  of  nations  as  fettled  by  the  moft  approved  writers,  no  other  re- 
ftraint is  acknowledged,  on  the  trade  of  neutral  nations,  with  thole  at  war, 
than  that  it  be  impartial  between  the  latter  ;  that  it  fhall  not  extend  to  arti- 
cles which  are  deemed  contraband  of  war  ;  nor  to  the  tranfportation  of  ptr- 
fons  in  military  fervice.;  nor  to  places  actually  blockaded  or  befieged.  Eve- 
ry other  commerce  of  a  neutral  with  a  belligerent  is  canfidered  as  a  lawful 
commerce  ;  and  every  other  reftraint  on  it  to  either  of  the  belligerents  by  the 
other,  an  unlawful  reftraint. 

The  lift  of  contraband  it  well  defined,  as  are  alfo  the  circumftances  which 
conftitute  a  blockade.  The  bell  authorities  have  united  in  confining  the  firft 
to  fuch  articles  as  are  ufed  in  war,  and  are  applicable  to  military  purpofes  ; 
and  requiring,  to  conftitute  the  latter,  the  difpofition  of  fuch  a  force,  confid- 
ing of  ftationary  fhips,  fo  near  the  port,  by  the  power  which  attacks  it,  as  to 
make  it  dangerous  for  the  veffel  of  a  neutral  power  to  enter  it.  The  late 
treaty  been  Great  Britain  and  Rujfia,  defignates  thefe  circumftances  as  necef- 
fary  to  conftitute  a  blockade,  and  it  is  beiieved  that  it  was  never  viewed  be- 
fore in  a  light  more  favourable  to  the  invading  power. 

The  vefiels  condemned  were  engaged  in  a  commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  fome  port  in  Europe,  or  between  thofe  Mates  and  the  Wejl  India 
IJlands,  belonging  to  an  enemy  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  European  voyage 
the  cargo  conlifted  of  the  goods  of  the  power  to  which  the  colony  belonged 
and  to  which  the  fhip  was  deftined.  The  fhio  and  cargo  in  every  cafe,  v\ere 
the  property  of  American  citizens,  and  the  cargo  had  been  landed,  and  the 
duty  on  it  paid  in  the  United  States.  It  was  decided  that  thefe  voyages  were 
continuous,  and  the  vefiels  and  cargoes  were  condemned  on  the  principle 
that  the  commerce  was  illegal.  I  beg  to  refer  more  efpecially  in  this  ftate- 
ment  to  the  cafe  of  the  ElTex,  an  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the  vice  admi- 
ralty court  at  New  Providence,  in  which  the  lords  cornmiflioners  of  appeals 
in  confirming  that  judgment  eftablilhed  this  doctrine. 

It  requires  but  a  flight  view  of  the  fubject  to  be  fatisfied  that  thefe  condem- 
nations are  incompatible  with  the  law  of  nations  as  above  ftated.  None  of  the 
cafes  have  involved  a  queftion  of  contraband,  of  blockade,  or  of  any  other 
kind  that  was  ever  contefted  till  of  late,in  favour  of  a  belligerent  againft  a  neu- 
tral power.  It  is  not  on  any  principle  that  is  applicable  to  any  fuch  cafe, 
that  the  meafure  can  be  defended.  On  what  principle  then  is  it  fupported  by 
Great  Britain  ?  What  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  doctrine  ?  What  are 
the  circumftances  which  recommend,  the  arguments  which  fupport  it  ?  For 
information  on  thefe  points  we  cannot  refer  to  the  well  known  writers  on  the 
law  of  nations  ;  no  illuftration  can  be  obtained  from  them  of  a  doctrine  which 
they  never  heard  of.  We  mull  look  for  it  to  an  authority  more  modern  ;  to 
one  which,  however  refpectable  for  the  learning  and  profeffional  abilities  of 
the  judge  who  prefides,  is  neverthelefs  one  which,  from  many  confiderations, 
is  not  obligatory  on  other  powers.  In  a  report  of  the  decifions  of  the  court  of 
admiralty  of  this  kingdom,  we  find  a  notice  of  a  feries  of  orders  iffued  by  the 
government  of  different  dates  and  imports,  which  have  regulated  the  bufinefs. 
The  firft  of  thefe  bears  date  on  the  6th  of  Nov.  1793  ;  the  fecond  on  the  8th 
of  Jan.  1794  ;  the  third  on  the  25th  Jan.  1798.  Other  orders  have  been  ifiu- 
ed  fince  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  war.  It  is  thefe  orders  which  have 
authorized  the  feizures  that  were  made  at  different  times  in  the  courfe  of 
the  laft  war,  and  were  lately  made  by  Britifh  cruifers  of  the  vefiels  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Thefe  too  form  the  law  which  has  governed  the  courts  in  the  deci- 
fions on  the  feveral  cafes  which  have  arifen  under  thofe  feizures.  The  firft  of 
thefe  orders  prohibits  altogether  every  fpecies  of  commerce  between  neutral 
countries  and  enemies'  colonies  ;  and  between  neutral  and  other  countries,  in 
the  productions  of  thofe  colonies  ;  the  fecond  and  fubfequent  orders  modify 
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It  in  various  forms.  The  doctrine,  however,  in  every  decifion,  is  the  fame  ;  it 
is  contended  in  each,  that  the  character  and  juft  extent  of  the  principle  is  to  be 
found  in  the  thefirft  order,  and  that  every  departure  from  it  fince  has  been 
a  relaxation  of  the  principle,  not  claimed  of  right  by  neutral  powers,  but  con- 
ceded in  their  favour  gratuitoufly  by  Great-Britain. 

In  fupport  of  thefe  orders  it  is  urged,  that  as  the  colonial  trade  is  a  fyftem 
of  monopoly  to  the  patent  country  in  time  of  peace,  neutral  powers  have  no 
right  to  participate  in  it  in  time  of  war,although  they  be  permitted  fo  to  do  by 
the  parent  country  :  that  a  belligerent  has  a  right  to  interdict  them  from 
fuch  a  commerce.  It  is  on  this  fyftem  of  internal  reftraint,  this  regulation  of 
colonial  trade,  by  the  powers  having  colonies,  that  a  new  principle  of  the  law 
of  nations  is  attempted  to  be  founded  :  one  which  feeks  to  difcriminate  in 
refpect  to  the  commerce  of  neutral  powers,  with  a  belligerent,  between  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  territory  of  the  fame  power,  and  likewife  fubverts  many  other 
principjes  of  great  importance,  which  haye  heretofore  been  held  facred  among 
nations.  It  is  believed  that  fo  important  a  fuperftructure  was  never  raifedon 
fo  flight  a  foundation.  Permit  me  to  afk,  does  it  follow,  becaufe  the  parent 
country  monopolifes  in  peace  the  whole  commerce  of  her  colonies,  that  in 
war  it  fhould  have  no  right  to  regulate  it  at  all  ?  That  on  the  contrary  it 
fhould  be  conftrued  to  transfer,  in  equal  extent,  a  right  to  its  enemy,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  parent  country,  of  the  colonies,  and  of  neutral  powers  ?  If 
this  doctrine  was  found  it  would  certainly  inftitute  a  new  and  lingular  mode 
of  acquiring  and  lofing  rights  ;  one  which  would  be  highly  advantageous  to 
one  party,  while  it  wrs  equally  injurious  to  the  other.  To  the  colonies, 
more  especially,  it  would  prove  peculiarly  onerous  and  oppreffive.  It  is 
known  that  they  are  effentially  dependent  for  their  exiftence,  on  fupplies 
from  other  countries,  efpecially  the  United  States  of  America,  who,  being 
in  their  neighbourhood,  have  the  means  of  furnifhing  them  with  greateft  cer- 
tainty, and  on  the  beft  terms,  Is  it  not  fufficient  that  they  be  fubjected  to 
that  reftraint  in  peace,  when  the  evils  attending  it,  by  the  occafional  inter- 
ference of  the  parent  country,  may  be,  and  are  frequently  required  ?  Is  it 
confident  with  juftice  or  humanity,  that  it  fhould  be  converted  into  a  princi- 
ple, in  favour  of  an  enemy,  inexorable  of  courfe,  but  otherwife  without  the 
means  of  lifieniiig  to  their  complaints,  not  for  their  diftrefs  or  oppreffion 
only,  but  for  tneir  extermination  ?  But  there  are  other  infuperable  objections 
to  this  doctrine.  Are  not  the  colonies  of  every  country  a  part  of  its  domain, 
and  do  they  not  cnntinue  to  be  fo  until  they  are  fevered  from  it  by  con- 
queft  ?  Is  not  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  incident  to  the  fovereignty, 
and  is  it  not  co-extenfive  over  the  whole  territory  which  any  government 
poficffes  ?  Can  one  belligerent  acquire  any  right  to  the  territory  of  another 
but  by  conqueft  1  And  can  any  rights  which  appertain  thereto,  be  otherwife 
defeated  or  curtailed  in  war  ?  In  whatever  light,  therefore,  the  fubject  is 
yiewed,  it  appears  to  me  evident  that  this  doctrine  cannot  be  fupported.  No 
dirt  met  ion,  founded  in  reafon,  can  be  taken  between  the  different  parts  of  the 
territory  of  the  fame  power  tojuftify  it.  The  feparation  of  one  portion  from 
another  by  the  fea  gives  lawfully  to  the  belligerent  which  is  fuperiour  on  that 
element,  a  vaft  afcendency  in  all  the  concerns  on  which  the  fuccefs  of  the 
•war,  or  the  relative  profperity  of  their  refpective  dominions,  may  in  any  de- 
gree depend.  It  opens  to  fuch  power  ample  means  for  its  own  aggrandife- 
ment,  and  for  the  harraffment  and  diftrefs  of  its  adverfary.  With  thefe  it 
fhould  befatisfied.  But  neither  can  that  circumftance,  nor  can  any  of  inter- 
nal arrangement,  which  any  power  may  adopt  for  the  government  of  its  do- 
mains, be  conftrued  to  give  to  its  enemy  any  other  advantage  over  it.  They 
certainly  do  not  juftify  the  doctrine  in  queftion,  which  aflerts  that  the  law  of 
nations  varies  in  its  application  to  different  portions  of  the  territory  of  the 
fame  power  :  that  it  operates  in  one  mode,  in  refpect  to  one,  and  in  another, 
or  even  not  at  all,  in  refpect  to  another  ;  that  the  rights  of  humanity,  of  neu-^ 
tral  powers,  and  all  other  rights,  are  to  fink,  before  it. 
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It  is  further  urged  that  neutral  powers  ought  not  to  complain  of  this  re- 
traint,  becaufe  they  ftand  under  it,  on  the  fame  ground,  with  refpect  to  that 
commerce,  which  they  held  in  time  of  peace.  But  this  fact,  if  true,  gives  no 
fupport  to  the  pretention.  The  claim  involves  a  queftion  of  right,  not  of  in- 
tereft.  If  the  neutral  powers  have  a  right  in  war  to  fuch  commerce  with  the 
colonies  of  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain,  as  the  parent  ftates  reipectively  al- 
lowed, they  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  it  by  her,  nor  can  its  juft  claims  be 
fatisfied  by  any  compromife  of  the  kind  alluded  to.  For  this  argument  to 
have  the  weight  which  it  is  intended  to  give  it,  the  commerce  of  the  neutral 
powers  with  thofe  colonies  fliould  be  placed  and  preferved  through  the  war, 
in  the  fame  date,  as  if  it  had  not  occurred.  Great  Britain  mould  in  refpecT:  to 
them  take  the  place  of  the  parent  country, and  do  every  thing  which  the  latter 
would  have  done  had  there  been  no  war.  To  difcharge  that  duty,it  would  be 
neceffary  for  her  to  eftabliih  fuch  a  police  over  the  colony,  as  to  be  able  to  ex- 
amine the  circuinftances  attending  it  annually,  to  afcertain  whether  the  crops 
were  abundant,  fupplies  from  other  quarters  had  failed,  and  eventually  to  de- 
cide whether  under  fuch  circuinftances  the  parent  country  would  have  opened 
the  ports  to  neutral  powers.  But  ttaefe  offices  cannot  be  performed  by  any 
power  which  is  not  in  poffeffion  of  the  colony  ;  that  can  only  be  obtained  by 
conqueft,  in  which  cafe,  the  victor  would  of  courfe  have  a  right  to  regulate  its 
trade  as  it  thought  fit. 

It  is  alio  laid,  that  neutral  powers  have  no  right  to  profit  of  the  advantages 
which  are  gained  in  war  by  the  arms  of  Great  Britain.  This  argument  has 
even  lefs  weight  than  the  others.  It  does  not,  in  truth,  apply  at  all  to  the 
queftion.  Neutral  powers  do  not  claim  a  right,  as  already  obferved,  to  any 
commerce  with  the  colonies  which  Great  Britain  may  have  conquered  of  her 
enemies,  otherwife  than  on  the  conditions  which  fhe  impofes.  The  point  in 
queftion  turns  on  the  commerce  which  they  are  entitled  to  with  the  colonies 
which  fhe  has  not  conquered,  but  ftill  remain  fubieel  to  the  dominion  of  the 
parent  country.  With  fuch  it  is  contended,for  reafons  that  have  been  already 
given,  that  neutral  powers  have  a  right  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages  in  trade 
w  hich  the  parent  country  allows  them  :  a  right  of  which  the  mere  circum- 
ftance  of  war  cannot  deprive  them.  If  Great  Britain  had  a  right  to  prohibit 
that  commerce,  it  exifted  before  the  war  began,  and  of  courfe  before  ihe  had 
gained  any  advantage  over  her  enemies.  If  it  did  not  then  exift,  it  certainly 
does  not  at  the  prefent  time.  Rights  of  the  kind  in  queftion,  cannot  depend 
on  the  fortune  of  war,  or  other  contingencies.  The  law  which  regulates 
them  is  invariable,until  it  be  changed  by  the  competent  authority.  It  forms  a 
rule  equally  between  belligerent  powers,  and  between  neutral  and  belligerent, 
which  is  dictated  by  reafon  and  fanclioned  by  the  ufage  and  confent  of  nations. 

The  foregoing  confiderations  have,  it  is  prefumed,  proved  that  the  claim 
of  Great  Britain  to  prohibit  the  commerce  of  neutral  powers,  in  the  manner 
propofed,  is  repugnant  to  the  law  of  nations.  If,  however,  any  doubt  remain- 
ed on  that  point,  other  confiderations  which  may  be  urged  cannot  fail  to  re-> 
move  it.  The  number  of  orders  of  different  imports  which  have  been  if- 
fued  by  government,  to  regulate  the  feizure  of  neutral  veffels,  is  a  proof 
that  there  is  no  eftablifhed  law  for  the  purpofe.  And  the  ftriclnefs  with  which 
the  courts  have  followed  thofe  orders,  through  their  various  modifications,  is 
equally  a  proof  that  there  is  no  other  authority  for  the  government  of  their  de- 
cilions.  If  the  order  of  the  6th  of  November,  1793,  contained  the  true  doc-» 
trine  of  the  law  of  nations,  there  would  have  been  no  occaiion  for  thofe  which 
followed,  nor  is  it  probable  that  they  would  have  been  iffued  ;  indeed  if  that 
order  had  been  in  conformity  with  that  law,  there  would  have  been  no  occa- 
fion  for  it.  As  in  the  cafes  of  blockade  and  contraband,  the  law  would  have 
been  well  known  without  an  order,  efpecially  one  fo  very  defcriptive,  the 
intereft  of  the  cruifcrs,  which  is  always  fufficienrly  aclive, would  have  prompts 
ed  them  to  make  the  feizures,  and  the  opinion  of  eminent  writers,  which  in 
that  cafe  would  not  have  been  wanting,  would  have  furniffacd  the  courts  the. 
teft  authority  for  their  deciiion.-. 
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I  Ihatt  now  proceed  to  fhewthat  tlie  decifrone  complained  of  are  contrary 
to.  the  Understanding,  or  what,  perhaps,  may  more  properly  be  called  an  agree- 
ment of  tht  two  governments,  on  the  fnbjeft.  By  the  order  of  the  6th  of  No- 
vember, 179.?,  fome  hundreds  of  American  veffels  were  f.-ized, carried  into  port, 
and  condemned.  Thofe  fcizures,  and  condemnations,  became  the  fubject  of 
an  immediate  negociation  between  the  two  nations,  which  terminated  in  a 
treaty,  by  which  it  was  agreed  to  fubmit  the  whole  fubject  to  commiffioners, 
who  ihould  be  invefted  with  full  power  to  fettle  the  controverfy  which  had 
thus  at Hen.  That  ftipulation  was  carried  into  complete  effect  ;  commif- 
f'iori.rs  were  appointed,  who  examined,  laborioufiy  and  fully,  ali  the  cafes  of 
feiziire  and  condemnation  which  had  taken  place,  and  finally  decided  on  the 
fame,  in  which  deciftons  they  condemned  the  principle  of  the  order  and  award- 
ed compenfation  to  thofe  who  had  fuffered  under  it.  Thofe  awards  have 
been  fmee  fairly  and  honourably  difcharged  by  G.  B.  It  merits  particular  at- 
tention that  a  part  of  the  12th  article  of  that  treaty,  referred  exprefsly  to  the 
point  in  queftion,  and  that  it  was  on  the  folemn  deliberation  of  each  govern- 
ment, by  their  mutual  confent,  expunged  from  it.  It  feems  therefore  to  be 
impoffible  to  confuler  that  tranfaction,  under  all  the  circumftances  attending 
it,in  any  other  light  than  as  a  fair  and  amicable  adjuftment  of  the  queftion  be- 
tween the  parties  ;  one  which  authorized  the  juft  expectation,  that  it  would 
never  have  become  again  a  caufe  of  complaint  between  them.  The  fenfe  of 
both  was  expreffed  on  it  in  a  manner  too  marked  and  explicit  to  admit  of  a 
different  conclusion.  The  fubject  too  was  of  a  nature  that  when  once  fettled 
ought  to  be  confidered  as  fettled  forever.  It  is  not  like  queftions  of  commerce 
between  two  powers,  which  affect  their  internal  concerns,  and  depend,  of 
courfe,  on  the  internal  regulations  of  each.  When  thefe  latter  are  arranged 
by  treaty,  the  rights  which  accrue  to  each  party  under  it,  in  the  interiour  of 
the  other,  ceafe  when  the  treaty  expires.  Each  has  a  right  afterwards  to  de- 
cide for  itielfin  what  manner  that  concern  ihall  be  regulated  in  future,  and  in 
that  decifton  to  confult  folely  its  intereft.  But  the  preftnt  topick  is  of  a  very 
different  character.  It  involves  no  queftion  of  commerce  or  other  internal 
concern  between  two  nations.  It  refpects  the  commerce  only,  which  either 
may  have  with  the  enemies  of  the  other,  in  time  of  war.  It  involves,  there- 
fore, only  a  queftion  of  right,  under  the  law  of  nations,  which  in  its  nature 
cannot  fluctuate.  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  conclufion,  above  mentioned* 
was  further  fupported  by  the  important  fact,  that,  until  the  late  decree  in 
the  cafe  of  the  E/fex,  not  one  American  veffel,  engaged  in  this  commerce,  had 
been  condemned  on  this  doctrine  ;  that  feveral  which  were  met  in  the  chan- 
nel, by  the  Britifh  cruifers,  were  permitted,  after  an  examination  of  their  pa- 
pers, j:o  purfue  the  voyage.  This  circumftance  juftified  the  opinion,  that 
that  commerce  was  deemed  a  lawful  one  by  Great  Britain. 

There  is  another  ground,  on  which  the  late  feizurcs  and  condemnations 
are  confidered  as  highly  objectionable,  and  furnifh  juft  caufe  of  complaint  to 
the  United  States.  Until  the  final  report  of  commiflioners  under  the  7th  article 
of  the  treaty  of  1794,  which  was  not  made  until  laft  year,  it  is  admitted 
that  their  arbitrament  was  not  obligatory  on  the  parties,  in  the  fenfe  in  which 
st  is  now  contended  to  be.  Every  intermediate  declaration,  however,  by  G. 
B.  of  her  fenfe  on  the  fubject,  mufl  be  confidered  as  binding  on  her,  as  it  laid 
the  foundation  of  commercial  enterpri/es,  which  were  thought  to  be  fecure 
while  within  that  limit.  Your  lordftiip  will  permit  me  to  refer  you  to  fever- 
al examples  of  this  kind,  which  were  equally  formal  and  official,  in  which  the 
fenfe  of  his  majefty's  government  was  declared  very  differently  from 
what  it  has  been  in  the  late  condemnations.  In  Robinfon's  reports,  vol.  2, 
page  368,  (cafe  the  Polly,  Lafkey,  mafter)  it  feems  to  have  been  clearly  eftab- 
lifhed  by  the  learned  judge  of  the  court  of  admiralty,  that  an  American  has  a 
right  to  import  the  produce  of  an  enemy's  colony  into  the  United  States,  and 
to  fend  it  on  afterwards  to  the  general  commerce  of  Europe  ;  and  that  the 
landing  the  goods,  and  paying  the  duties  in  the  United  States  fliould  preclude 
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all  further  queftion  relative  to  the  voyage.  The  terms  "  for  h-ls  own  ufc," 
tvhich  are  to  be  found  in  the  report,  are  obvioufly  intended  to  aifert  the 
claim,  only  that  the  property  fhall  be  American,  and  not  that  of  an  enemy  ; 
by  admitting  the  right  to  fend  on  the  produce  afterwards  to  the  genera!  com- 
merce of  Europe,  it  is  not  poffible  that  thofe  terms  mould  convey  any  other 
idea.  A  bona  fide  importation  is  al fo  held  by  the  judge  to  be  fatisfied  by  th  , 
landing  the  goods  and  paying  the  duties.  This  therefore  is,  I  think,  the  true 
import  of  that  decifion.  The  doctrine  is  again  laid  down  in  liil!  more  expli- 
cit terms  by  the  government  itfelf,  in  a  correfpondeuce  between  lord  Hawkcf- 
bury  and  my  predecef^br,  Mr.  King.  The  cafe  was  precifely  fimilar  to  thofe 
which  have  been  lately  before  the  court.  Mr.  King  complained,  in  a  letter  of 
March  18,  1801,  that  the  cargo  of  an  American  veffel  going  from  the  United 
States  to  a  Spaniih  colony,  had  been  condemned  by  the  vice  admiralty  court 
ofNaffau,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  of  the  growth  of  Spain,  which  deciiioa 
he  contended  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  rtquefted  that  fuitabl.* 
inftruction* -might  be  difpatched  to  the  proper  officers  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
to  prevent  like  abides  in  future. 

LordHawkefbury,iua  reply  of  April  11, communicated  the  report  of  the  king's 
advocate  general,  in  which  it  is  exprefsly  ftated  that  the  produce  of  an  enemy 
may  be  imported  by  a  neutral  into  his  own  country  and  re-exported  thence  ta» 
the  mother  country  :  and  in  like  manner,  in  that  circuitous  mode,  that  the 
produce  and  manufactures  of  the  mother  country  might  find  their  way  to  its 
colonies  ;  that  the  landing  the  goods  and  paying  the  duties  in  the  neutral 
country  broke  the  continuity  of  the  voyage,  and  legalized  the  trade,  although 
the  goods  were  re-fhipped  in  the  fame  veffel,  on  account  of  the  fame  neutral 
proprietors,  and  forwarded  for  fale  to  the  mother  country  of  the  colony.  It 
merits  attention  in  this  report,  (fo  clearly  and  pofiiively  is  the  doctrine  laid 
down,  that  the  landing  the  goods  and  paying  the  duties  in  the  neutral  coun- 
try broke  the  continuity  of  the  voyage)  that  it  is  ftated  as  a  doubtful  point  whe- 
ther the  mere  touching  in  the  neutral  country  to  obtain  frefh  clearances  will 
be  confidered  in  the  light  of  the  direct  trade  ;  that  no  pofrfive  inhibition  is 
infifted  on  any  but  the  direct  trade  between  the  mother  country  and  the  co- 
lonies. 

This  doctrine,  in  the  light  herein  ftated,  isalfotobe  found  in' the  treaty  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Ruffia,  June  17,  1801.  By  the  ad  fection  of  the  3d 
article,  the  commerce  of  neutrals  in  the  productions  or  manufactures  of  the 
enemies  of  Great  Britain,  which  have  become  the  property  of  the  neutral,  is 
declared  to  be  free  ;  that  fection  was  afterwards  explained  by  a  declaratory 
article  of  October  ao  of  the  fame  year,  by  which  it  is  agreed,  that  it  fhall  not 
be  underftood  to  authorife  neutrals  to  carry  the  produce  or  merchandife  of  as 
enemy  either  directly  from  the  colonies  to  the  parent  country,  or  from  the  pa- 
rent country  to  the  colonies.  In  other  refpects  the  commerce  was  left  on  the 
footing  on  which  it  was  placed  by  that  fection,  perfectly  free,  except  in  the 
direct  trade  between  the  colony  and  the  parent  country.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that,  as  by  the  reference  made  in  the  explantaory  article  of  the  treaty 
with  Ruffia  to  the  U.  S.  of  America,  it  was  fuppofed  that  thofe  ftatesand  Ruf- 
fia, Denmark,nn&  Sweden,  had  a  common  intereft  in  neutral  queftions,  fo  it  was 
obvioufly  intended,  from  the  fimilarity  of  fentiment  which  is  obfervable  betwees 
that  treaty  as  mentioned, and  the  report  of  the  advocate  general  above  mention- 
ed,^ place  all  the  parties  on  the  fame  footing.  After  thefe  acts  of  the  Britiife 
government,  which  being  official  were  made  publick,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  any  greater  reftraint  would  have  been  contemplated  by  it,  on  that  com- 
merce, than  they  impofe  ;  that  an  inquiry  would  ever  have  been  mades 
not  whether  the  property  with  which  an  American  veffel  was  charged  belong- 
ed to  a  citizen  of  the  United  Sates  or  an  enemy,  but  whether  it  belonged  to 
this  or  that  American  ;  an  inquiry  which  impofe*  a  condition  which  it  is  be- 
lieved that  no  independent  nation,  having  a  juft  fenfe  of  what  it  owes  to  its 
lights  or  its  honour,  can  ever  comply  with.     Much  lefs  was  it  to  be  exp^ ...  - 
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that  fuch  a  reftraint  would  have  been  thought  of  after  the  report  of  the  Corn* 
miffioners  above  adverted  to,  which  feemed  to  have  placed  the  rights  of  the 
United  States  inconteftibly  on  a  much  more  liberal,  and  as  is  contended,  juft 
footing. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  decree  of  the  lords  commiffioners  of  appeals  in 
the  cafe  of  the  Ejfcx  produce  the  fame  effect  as  an  order  from  the  government 
would  have  done.  Prior  to  that  decree,  from  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
the  commerce  in  queftion  waspurfued  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  as 
has  been  already  obferved,  withaut  mokftation.  It  is  prefumable  that  till  then 
his  majefty's  cruifcrs  were  induced  to  forbear  a  feizure,  by  the  fame  confidera- 
tion  which  induced  the  American  citizens  to  engage  in  the  commerce,  a  be- 
lief that  it  was  a  lawful  one.  The  facts  above  mentioned  were  equally  before 
the  parties,  and  it  is  not  furprifing  that  they  fhould  have  drawn  the  fame  con- 
clusion from  them.  That  decree,  however.opened  a  new  fcene.  It  certainly 
gave  a  fignal  to  the  cruifers  to  commence  the  feizures  which  they  have  not 
failed  to  do,  as  has  been  fufficiently  felt  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
who  have  fuffered  under  it.  According  to  the  information  which  has  been 
given  me,  about  fifty  veffcls  have  been  brought  into  the  ports  of  Great  Britain 
in  confequence  of  it,  and  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  fame  fyftem  is  pur- 
fued  in  theWeft-Indies  and  elfewhere.  The  meafure  is  the  more  to  be  complain- 
ed of,  becaufe  G.  Britain  had,  in  permitting  the  commerce  for  two  years,  giv- 
en a  fanction  to  it  by  her  conduct,  and  nothing  had  occurred  to  create  a  fufpi- 
cion  that  her  fentiments  varied  from  her  conduct.  Had  that  been  the  cafe 
or  had  fhe  been  difpofed  to  change  her  conduct  in  that  refpett  towards  theU. 
States,  it  might  reafonably  have  been  expected  that  fome  intimation  would 
have  been  given  of  it  before  the  meafure  was  carried  into  effect.  Between 
powers  who  are  equally  delirous  of  prefer  ving  the  relations  of  friendfhip  with 
each  other,  notice  might  in  all  fucli  cafes  be  expected.  But  in  the  prefent 
cafe  the  obligations  to  give  it  feemed  to  be  peculiarly  ftrong.  The  exiftence  of 
a  negotiation  which  had  been  fought  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  fome 
coniiderable  time  before  my  departure  for  Spain,  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of 
adjusting  amicably  and  fairly  ail  fuch  queftions  between  the  two  nations,  and 
poftponed  on  that  occafion  to  accommodate  the  views  of  his  majefty's  govern- 
ment, furnifhed  a  fuitable  opportunity  for  fuch  an  intimation,  while  it  could 
not  otherwife  than  increafe  the  claim  to  it. 

In  this  communication  I  have  made  no  comment  on  the  difference  which  is 
obfervable  in  the  import  of  the  feveral  orders  which  regulated,  at  different 
times,  the  feizure  of  neutral  veffels,  fome  of  which  were  more  moderate  than 
others.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  remark  here,  that  thofe  which  were 
iffued,  or  even  that  any  had  been  iffued  fince  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
fent war,  were  citcumftances  not  known  till  very  lately  :  On  principle  it  .is 
acknowledged,  that  they  are  to  be  viewed  in  the  fame  light,  and  it  has  been 
my  object  to  examine  them  by  that  ftandard,  without  going  into  detail,  or 
making  the  fhades  of  difference  between  them.  I  have  made  the  examination 
•with  that  freedom  and  candour  which  belong  to  afubject  of  very  high  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States,  the  refult  of  which  has  been,  as  I  prefume,  to 
prove,  that  all  the  orders  are  repugnant  to  the  law  of  nation?,and  that  the  late 
condemnations  which  have  revived  the  pretenfions  on  the  part  of  Great  Bri- 
tain,  are  not  only  repugnant  to  that  law,  but  to  the  underftanding  which  it 
was  fuppofed  had  taken  place  between  the  two  powers,  refpecting  the  com- 
merce in  queftion. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  note  without  adverting  to  the  other  topicks  depend- 
ing between  our  governments  which  it  is  alfo  much  wifhed  to  adjuft  at  this 
time.  Thefe  are  well  known  to  your  lordfhip,  and  it  is  therefore  unneceffary 
to  add  any  thing  on  them  at  prefent.  With  a  view  to  perpetuate  the  friend- 
fhip of  the  two  nations,  no  unneceffary  caufe  of  collifion  fhould  be  left  open. 
Thofe  reverted  to,  are  believed  to  be  of  this  kind,  fuch  as  the  cafe  of  bound- 
ary, the  impreffinent  of  teamen,  &c.  fince  it  is  prefumed  there  can  b?  ni  real 
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conflicting  intereft  between  them  on  thofe  points.  The  general  commercial 
relation  may  then  be  adjufted  orpoftponed  as  may  be  mod  confident  with  the 
views  of  his  majefty's  government.  On  that  point  alio  it  is  believed  that  it 
"will  not  be  difficult  to  make  fuch  an  arrangement  as,  by  giving  fufficient  fcope 
to  the  resources,  to  the  induftry  and  the  enterprize  of  the  people  of  both  coun- 
tries, may  prove  highly  and  reciprocally  advantageous  to  them.  In  the  to- 
pick  of  imprefflnent,  however,  the  motive  is  more  urgent.  In  that  line  the 
rights  of  the  United  States  have  been  fo  long  trampled  under  foot,  the  feel- 
ings of  humanity  in  refpect  to  the  fufferers,  and  the  honour  of  their  govern- 
ment, even  in  their  own  ports,  fo  often  outraged,  that  the  aftonifhed  world 
may  begin  to  doubt,  whether  the  patience  with  which  thefe  injuries  have  been 
borne  ought  to  be  attributed  to  generous  or  unworthy  motives  :  Whether 
the  United  States  merit  the  rank  to  which  in  other  refpects  they  are  juftly  en- 
titled among  independent  powers,  or  have  already,  in  the  very  morn  of  their 
political  career,  loft  their  energy,  and  become  degenerate.  The  United 
States  are  not  infenfible  that  their  conduct  has  expofed  them  to  fuch  fufpicions, 
though  they  well  know  that  they  have  not  merited  them.  They  are  aware, 
from  the  limilarity  in  the  perfon,  in  the  manners,  and  above  all,  the  identity 
of  the  language,  which  is  common  to  the  people  of  both  nations,  that  the  fub- 
ject  is  a  difficult  one  ;  they  are  equally  aware,  that  to  Great-Britain  alio  it  is 
a  delicate  one,  and  they  have  been  willing  in  feeking  an  arrangement  of  this 
important  intereft,  to  give  a  proof,by  the  mode,  of  their  very  fincere  deiire  to 
cherifh  the  relations  of  friendfhip  with  her.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  I  fhali 
be  happy  to  meet  your  lorclfhip  on  thefe  points,  as  foon  as  you  can  make  it 
convenient  to  you.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  high  consideration,  your 
lordfhip's  molt  obedient  fervant. 

(Signed)  JAMES  MONROE. 


BXTRACT    OF    A      LETTER    FROM     THE      SECRETARY     OF     STATE     TO      MR. 
MONROE,  RELATIVE  TO    IMPRESSMENTS,  DATED  5TH  JANUARY,    1804. 

WE  confidera  neutral  flag,  on  the  high  feas,  as  a  fafeguard  to  thofe 
failing  under  it.  Great  Britain,  on  the  contrary,  afferts  a  right  to  fearch  for, 
and  feize  her  own  fubjects  ;  and  under  that  cover,  as  cannot  but  happen,  are 
often  ftized  and  taken  eff,  citizens  of  the  United  Stats,  and  citizens  or  i'ub- 
jccls  of  other  neutral  countries,  navigating  the  high  feas,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  American  flag. 

Were  the  right  of  Great  Britain,  in  this  cafe,  not  denied,  the  abufes  flow- 
ing from  it  would  juftify  the  United  States  in  claiming  and  expecting  a  dif- 
continuance  of  its  exercife.     But  the  right  is  denied,  and  on  the  beft  grounds. 

Although  Great  Britian  has  not  yet  adopted,  in  the  fame  latitude  with  moll 
other  nations,  the  immunities  of  a  neutral  flag,  Ihe  will  not  deny  the  general 
freedom  of  the  high  feas,  and  of  neutral  veffels  navigating  them,  with  fuch 
exceptions  only  as  are  annexed  to  it  by  the  law  of  nations.  She  muft  pro- 
duce then  fuch  an  exception  in  the  law  of  nations,  in  favour  of  the  right  flie 
contends  for.  But  in  what  written  and  received  authority  will  fhe  find  it  ? 
In  what  ufage  except  her  own  will  it  be  found  ?  She  will  find  in  both,  that  a 
neutral  vefl'el  does  not  protect  certain  objects  denominated  contraband  of 
war,  including  enemies  ferving  in  the  war,  nor  articles  going  into  a  blockaded 
port,  nor  as  fhe  has  maintained,  and  as  we  have  not  contelted,  enemy's  pro- 
perty of  any  kind.  But  no  where  will  fhe  find  an  exception  to  this  freedom 
of  the  feas,  and  of  neutral  flags,  which  juftifies  the  taking  away  of  any  per* 
fon    not  an  enemy,  in  military  fervice,  found  on  board  a  neutral  veffel. 

If  treaties,  Britilh  as  well  as  others,  are  to  be  confulted  on  this  fubjecT:,  it 
will  equally  appear,  that  no  countenance  to   the  practice   can   be  found  in 
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them.  Whilft  they  admit  a  contraband  of  war,  by  enumerating  its  articles, 
and  the  effect  of  a  real  blockade  by  defining  it,  in  no  inftance  do  they  affirm 
or  imply  a  right  in  any  fovereign  to  enforce  his  claims  to  the  allegiance  of 
his  fubjects,  on  board  neutral  veffels  on  the  high  teas.  On  the  contrary, 
whenever  a  belligerent  claim  againft  perfons  oh  board  a  neutral  veficl,  is  re- 
ferred to  in  treaties,  enemies  in  military  fervice  alone  are  excepted  from  the 
general  immunity  of  perfons  in  that  fituation  ;.  and  this  exception  confirms 
the  immunity  of  thofe  who  are  not  included  in  it. 

It  is  not  then  from  the  law  <or  the  ufage  of  nations,  nor  from  the  tenor  of 
treaties,  that  any  fanction  can  be  derived  for  the  practice  in  queltion.  And 
furelyit  will  not  be  pretended  that  the  fovereignty  of  any  nation  extends,  in 
any  cafe  whatever,  beyond  its  own  dominions,  and  its  own  veffels  on  the  high 
feas.  Such  a  doclrine  would  give  juft  claim  to  all  nations,  and  more  than 
any  thing  would  countenance  the  imputation  of  afpiring  to  an  univerfal  em- 
pire of  the  feas.  It  would  be  the  lefs  admiffible  too,  as  it  would  be  applica- 
ble to  times  of  peace,  as  well  as  to  times  of  war,  and  to  property  as  well  as  to 
perfons.  If  the  law  of  allegiance,  which  is  a  municipal  law,  be  in  force  at  all  on 
the  high  feas,  on  board  foreign  veffels,  it  muft  be  fo  at  all  times  there,  as  it  is 
within  its  acknowledged  fphere.  If  the  reafon  alleged  for  it  be  good  in  time 
of  war,  namely,  that  the  fovereign  has  then  a  right  to  the  fervice  of  all  his 
fubjects,  it  muft  be  good  at  all  times,  becaufe  at  all  times,  he  has  the  fame 
right  to  their  fervice.  War  is  not  the  only  occafron  for  which  he  may  want 
their  fervices,  nor  is  external  danger  the  only  danger  againft  which  their  fer- 
Tices  may  be  required  for  his  fecurity.  Again  ;  if  the  authority  of  a  muni- 
cipal law  can  operate  on  perfons  in  foreign  veffels  on  the  high  feas,  becaufe 
within  the  dominion  of  their  fovereign,  they  would  be  fubject  to  that  law, 
and  are  violating  that  law  by  being  in  that  fituation,  how  reject  the  inference 
that  the  authority  of  a  municipal  law  may  equally  be  enforced,  on  board  for- 
eign veffels,.  on  the  high  feas,  againft  articles  of  property  exported  in  violation 
of  fuch  a  law,  or  belonging  to  the  country  from  which  it  was  exported  ?  And 
thus  every  commercial  regulation,  in  time  of  peace  too,  as  well  as  of  war, 
would  be  made  obligatory  on  foreigners  and  their  veffels,  not  only  whilft 
within  the  dominion  of  the  fovereign  making  the  regulation,  but  in  every  fea, 
and  at  every  diftance  where  an  armed  veffel  might  meet  with  them.  Another 
inference  deferves  attention.  If  the  fubjects  of  one  fovereign  may  be  taken 
by  force  from  the  veffels  of  another,  on  the  high  feas,  the  right  of  taking- 
them  when  found,  implies  the  right  of  fearching  for  them  ;  a  vexation  of 
commerce,  efpecially  in  time  of  peace,  which  has  not  yet  been  attempted, 
and  which  for  that  as  well  as  other  reafons,  may  be  regarded  as  contradicting 
the  principle  from  which  it  would  flow. 

Taking  reafon  and  juftice  for  the  tefts  of  this  practice,  it  is  peculiarly 
indefenfible  ;  becaufe  it  deprives  the  deareft  rights  of  perfons  of  a  regular 
trial,  to  which  the  moft  inconfiderable  article  of  property  captured  on  the 
high  feas  is  entitled  ;  and  leaves  their  deftiny  to  the  will  of  an  officer,  fome- 
times  cruel,  often  ignorant,  and  generally  interefted  hy  his  want  of  mariners, 
in  his  own  deciiions.  Whenever  property  found  in  a  neutral  veffel  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  liable  on  any  grounds  to  capture  and  condemnation,  the  rule  in 
all  cafes  is  that  the  qutftion  fhail  not  be  decided  by  the  captor,  but  be  carried 
before  a  legal  tribunal,  where  a  regular  trial  may  be  had,  and  where  the 
captor  himftlf  is  liable  to  damages,  for  an  abufe  of  his  power.  Canst  be 
reafonable  then,  or  juft,  that  a  belligerent  commander  who  is  thus  rellrict- 
ed,  and  thus  refponiible  in  a  cafe  of  mere  property  of  trivial  amount,  ihould 
be  permitted,  without  recurring  to  any  tribunal  whatever,  to  examine  the 
crew  of  a  neutral  veffel,  to  decide  the  important  queltion  of  their  refpective 
allegiances,  and  to  carry  that  decilion  into  inftant  execution,  by  forcing  every 
individual  he  may  chufe,  into  a  ftrvice  abhorrent  to  his  feelings,  cutting  him. 
off  from  his  molt  tender  connections,  expofing  his  mind  and  his  perfon  to  the 
moft  humiliating  difcipline,  and  his  life  itfclf  to  the  greateft  dangers  i  Reafon, 
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juftice,  and  humanity  unite  in  protefting  againft  lb  extravagant  a  proceeding. 
And  what  is  the  pretext  for  it  ?  It  is  that  the  fimilarity  ot  language  and  of 
features  between  American  citizens  and  Britifh  fubjects,  are  fuch  as  not  eafily 
to  be  diftinguifhed  ;  and  that  without  this  arbitrary  and  fummary  authority 
to  make  the  distinction,  Britifh  fubjects  would  efcape,  under  the  name  of 
American  citizens,  from  the  duty  which  they  owe  to  their  fovereign.  Is  then 
the  difficulty  of  diftinguifhing  a  mariner  of  one  country  from  the  mariner  of 
the  other,  and  the  importance  of  his  fervices,  a  good  plea  for  referring  the 
queftion  whether  be  belongs  to  the  one  or  to  the  other,  to  an  arbitrary  deci- 
fion  on  the  the  fpot,  by  an  interefted  and  unresponsible  officer  1  In  all  other 
cafes,  the  difficulty  and  the  importance  of  queftions  are  confidered  as  reafons 
for  requiring  greater  care  and  formality  in  iuveftigating  them,  and  greater 
fecurity  for  a  right  decifion  of  them.  To  fay  that  precautions  of  this  fort 
are  incompatible  with  the  object,  is  to  admit  that  the  object  is  unjuftifiable  ; 
iince  the  only  means  by  which  it  cm  be  purfued  are  fuch  as  cannot  be 
jnftified. 

The  evil  takes  a  deeper  die,  when  viewed  in  its  practice  as  well  as  its  prin- 
ciples. Were  it  allowable  that  Britifh  fubjects  fhouid  be  taken  out  of  Ameri- 
can veffels  on,  the  high  teas,  it  might  at  lealt  be  required  that  the  proof  of 
their  allegiance  fhouid  lie  on  the  Britifh  fide.  This  obvious  and  juft  rule  is, 
however,  reverfed  ;  and  every  feaman  on  board,  though  going  from  an  Ameii- 
can  port,  and  failing  under  the  American  flag,  and  ibrnetimes  even  fpeaking 
an  idiom  proving  him  not  to  be  a  Britifh  fubject,  is  prefumed  to  be  fuel),  unlets 
iliewn  to  be  an  American  citizen.  It  may  fafely  be  affirmed  that  this  is  an 
outrage  and  an  indignity  which  has  no  precedent,  and  which  Great  Britain 
would  be  among  the  laft  nations  in  the  world  to  fuller,  if  offered  to  her  own 
fubjects,  and  her  own  flag.  Nor  is  it  always  againft  the  right  piefumption 
alone  which  is  in  favour  of  the  citizenfhip  correfponding  with  the  flag,  that 
the  violence  is  committed.  Not  unfrequently  it  takes  place  in  defiance  of 
the  moft  pofitive  proof,  certified  in  due  form  by  an  American  officer.  Let  it 
not  be  faid,  that,  in  granting  to  American  feamen  this  protection  for  their 
rights  as  fuch,  the  point  is  yielded,  that  the  proof  lies  on  the  American  fide, 
and  that  the  want  of  it  in  the  prescribed  form  juftifies  the  inference  that  the 
ieamen  is  not  of  American  allegiance.  It  is  diftinctly  to  be  underftood,  that 
the  certificate,  ufualiy  calkd  a  protection  to  American  feamen,  is  not  meant 
to  protect  them  under  their  own,  or  even  any  other  neutral  flag  on  the  high 
feas.  We  can  never  admit,  that  in  fuch  a  fituation,  any  other  protection  is 
required  for  them,  than  the  neutral  flag  itfelf  on  the  high  feas.  The  docu- 
ment is  given  to  prove  their  real  character,  in  lituations  to  which  neither  the  law 
of  Rations,  nor  the  law  of  their  own  country,  are  applicable  ;  in  other  words, 
to  protect  them  within  the  jurifdiction  of  the  Britifh  laws,  and  to  fecure  to 
them,  within  every  other  jurifdiction  the  lights  and  immunities  due  to 
them.  'If,  in  the  courJe  of  their  navigation  even  on  the  high  feas,  the  docu- 
ment fhonld  have  the  effect  of  repelling  wrongs  of  any  fort,  it  is  an  inciden- 
tal advantage  only,  of  which  they  avail  themfelves,  and  is  by  no  means  to  be 
mifconllrucd  into  a  right  to  -exact  fuch  a  proof,  or  to  make  any  difadvanta- 
geous  inference  from  the  want  of  it. 

Were  it  even  admitted  that  certificates  for  protection  might  be  juftly  re- 
quired in  time  of  war  from  American  feamen,  they  could  only  be  required 
in  cafes  where  the  lapfe  of  time  from  its  commencement  had  given  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  American  feamen  to  provide  themfelves  with  fuch  a  document. 
Yet  it  is  certain,  that,  in  a  variety  of  inftances,  ieamen  have  been  imprefled 
from  American  veflels,  on  the  plea  that  they  had  not  this  proof  of  citizen- 
fhip. when  the  dates  and  places  of  the  impreffments  demonstrated  the  im- 
pi  nihility  of  their  knowing,  in  time  to  provide  the  proof,  that  a  Rate  of  war 
"inlered  it  nccefiary. 

Whether,  therefore,  we  confult  the  law  of  nations,  the  tenor  of  treaties,  or 
the  dictates  of  reafoa  arid  juftlecj  no  warrant,  no  pretext  cau  be  found  forth- 
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Britifh  practice  of  making  impreiTmentsfrom  American  veffels  on  the  high  feas. 
Great-Britain  has  the  lei's  to  fay  in  excufe  for  this  practice,  as  it  is  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  principles  on  which  (he  proceeds  in  other  cafes.  Whilfl 
fhe  claims  and  feizes  on  the  high  feas,  her  own  fubjects,  voluntarily  ferving  in 
American  veffels,  (he  has  conftantly  given,  when  fhe  could  give,  as  a  reafon 
for  not  diicharging  from  her  fervice  American  citizens,  that  they  had  volun- 
tarily engaged  in  it.  Nay,  more,  whilft  fhe  imprefles  her  own  fubjects  from 
the  American  fervice,  although  they  may  have  been  fettled  and  married,  and 
even  naturalifed  in  the  United  States,  fhe  constantly  refufes  to  releafe  from 
her's,  American  citizens  imprefled  into  it,  whenever  fhe  can  give  for  a  reafon, 
that  they  were  either  fettled  or  married  within  her  dominions.  Thus,  when 
the  voluntary  confent  cf  the  individual  favours  her  pretenfions,  fhe  pleads  the 
validity  of  that  confent.  When  the  voluntary  confent  of  the  individual  ftands 
in  the  way  of  her  pretenfions,  it  goes  for  nothing  !  When  marriage  or  resi- 
dence can  be  pleaded  in  her  favour,  fhe  avails  herfelf  of  the  plea.  When 
marriage  and  residence,  and  even  naturalization  are  againft  her,  no  refpect 
whatever  is  paid  to  either  !  She  takes  by  force  her  own  fubjects,  voluntarily 
ferving  in  our  veffels  ;  fhe  keeps  by  force  American  citizens,  involuntarily 
ferving  in  hers.     More  flagrant  inconiiftencies  cannot  be  imagined. 

Notwithstanding  the  powerful  motives  which  ought  to  be  felt  by  the  Britifh 
government  to  relinquish  a  practice  which  expoles  it  to  fo  many  reproaches, 
it  is  forefeen  that  objections  of  different  forts  will  be  preffed  on  you.  You 
will  be  told  firft,  of  the  great  number  of  Britifh  feamen  in  the  American  trade, 
and  of  the  neceffity  for  their  fervices  in  time  of  war  and  danger.  Secondly, 
of  the  right  and  the  prejudice  of  the  Britiih  nation,  with  refpect  to  what  are 
called  the  Britifh  or  narrow  feas,  where  its  domain  would  be  abandoned  by 
the  general  ftipulation  required.  Thirdly,  of  the  ufe  which  would  be  made 
of  fuch  a  fanctuary  as  that  of  American  veffels,  for  defertions,  and  traitorous 
communications  to  her  enemies,  efpecially  acrofs  the  channel  to  France. 

ift.  With  refpect  to  the  Britifh  feamen  ferving  in  our  trade,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, firft,  that  the  number,  though  considerable,  is  probably  lefsthan  may 
be  fuppofed.  Secondly,  that  what  is  wrong  in  itfelf  cannot  be  made  right  by 
considerations  of  expediency  or  advantage.  Thirdly,  that  it  is  proved  by  the 
fact,  that  the  number  of  real  Britiih  fubjects  gained  by  the  practice  in  quef- 
tion,  is  of  inconsiderable  importance,  even  in  the  fcale  of  advantage.  The 
annexed  report  to  congrefs  on  the  fubject  of  impreffments,  with  the  addition 
of  fuch  cafes  as  may  be  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Erving,  will  verify  the  remark 
in  its  application  to  the  prefent  war.  The  ftatement  made  by  his  predeceffor 
during  the  laft  war,  and  which  is  alfo  annexed,  is  in  the  fame  view  ftill  more 
conclufive.  The  ftatement  comprehends  not  only  all  the  applications  made 
by  him  in  the  firft  inftance,  for  the  liberation  of  impreffed  feamen,  between 
the  month  of  June,  1797,  and  September,  1801,  but  many  alfo  which  had 
been  made  previous  to  this  agency  by  Mr.  Pinckney  and  Mr.  King,  and 
which  it  was  neceffary  for  him  to  renew.  Thefe  applications  therefore  may 
fairly  be  considered  as  embracing  the  greater  part  of  the  period  of  the  war  ; 
and  as  applications  are  known  to  be  pretty  indifcriminately  made,  they  may 
further  be  considered  as  embracing,  if  not  the  whole,  the  far  greater  part  of 
the  impreffments,  thofe  of  Britifh  fubjects  as  well  as  others.  Yet  the  refult 
exhibits  2,059  cafes  only,  and  of  this  number  102  feamen  only,  detained  as 
being  Britifh  fubjects,  which  is  lefs  than  i-2oth  of  the  number  inipreffed,  and 
1,142  difcharged  or  ordered  to  be  fo,  as  not  being  Britifh  fubjects,  which  is 
more  than  half  of  the  whole  number,  leaving  805  for  further  proof,  with  the 
ftrongeft  prefumption  that  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  were  Americans 
or  other  aliens,  whofe  proof  of  citizenfhip  had  been  loft  or  destroyed,  or 
whofe  situation  would  account  for  the  difficulties  and  delays  in  producing  it. 
So  that  it  is  certain,  that  for  all  the  Britifh  feamen  gained  by  this  violent  pro- 
ceeding, more  than  an  equal  number  who  were  not  fo  were  the  victims  ;  it 
Is  highly  probable  that  for  every  Britiili  fearoan  fo   gained,  a  number  of  oth* 
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ers,  lefs  than  to  for  one,  muft  have  been  the  victims,  and  it  is  even  poffible 
that  this  number  may  have  exceeded  the  proportion  of  2©  to  one. 

It  cannot  therefore  be  doubted,  that  the  acquifvtion  of  Britiih  feamen  by 
thefe  impreffments,  whatever  may  be  its  advantage,  is  loft  in  the  wrong  done 
to  Americans  ignorantly  or  wilfully  miftaken  for  Britiih  Subjects,  in  the  jeal- 
oufy  and  ill-will  excited  among  all  maritime  nations  by  an  adherence  to  fuch. 
a  practice,  and  in  the  particular  provocation  to  meafures  of  redrefs  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  not  lefs  difagreeable  to  them,  than  embarrafiing  to 
Great-Britain,  and  which  may  threaten  the  good  underftanding  which  ought 
to  be  faithfully  cultivated  by  both.  The  copy  of  a  bill  brought  into  Con- 
grefs  under  the  influence  of  violations  committed  on  our  flag,  gives  force  td 
this  latter  confederation.  Whether  it  will  pafs  into  a  law,  and  at  the  prefent 
feflion,  is  more  than  can  y«t  be  laid.  As  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe  that 
it  has  been  propofed  with  reluctance,  it  will  probably  not  be  purfned  into  ef- 
fect, if  any  hope  can  be  Supported  of  a  remedy,  by  an  amicable  arrangement 
between  the  two  nations. 

There  is  a  further  consideration  which  out  to  have  weight  in  this  queftion. 
Although  the  Britiih  feamen  employed  in  carrying  on  American  commerce, 
be  in  fome  refpects  loft  to  their  own  nation,  yet  fuch  is  the  intimate  and  ex- 
tenfive  connection  of  this  commerce,  direct  and  circuitous,  with  the  com- 
merce, the  manufactures,  the  revenue  and  the  general  refources  of  the  Britiih 
nation,  that  in  other  refpects  its  mariners,  on  board  American  veffels,  majr 
truly  be  faid  to  be  rendering  it  the  moft  valuable  fervices.  It  would  not  be 
extravagant  to  make  it  a  queftion,  whether  Great  Britain  would  not  fuffer 
more  by  withdrawing  her  feamen  from  the  merchant  veffels  of  the  United 
States,  than  her  enemies  would  fuffer  from  the  addition  of  them  to  the  crews 
of  her  fhips  of  war  and  eruifers. 

Should  any  difficulty  be  ftarted  concerning  feamen  born  within  the  Britifh 
dominions,  and  naturalized  by  the  United  States  fince  the  treaty  of  1783,  yoti 
may  remove  it  by  obferving  :  Firft,  that  very  few,  if  any,  fuch  naturaliza- 
tions can  take  place,  the  law  here  requiring  a  preparatory  refidence  of  five 
years,  with  notice  of  the  intention  to  become  a  citizen  entered  of  record  two 
years  before  the  laft  neceffary  formality,  befides  a  regular  proof  of  good  mor- 
al character,  conditions  little  likely  to  be  complitd  with  by  ordinary  fea-far- 
ing  perfons.  Secondly,  that  a  discontinuance  of  impreffments  on  the  high 
feas  will  preclude  an  actual  collifion  between  the  interfering  claims.  Within 
the  jurisdiction  of  each  nation,  and  in  their  refpective  veffels  on  the  high  feas, 
each  will  enforce  the  allegiance  which  it  claims.  In  other  Situations  the 
individuals  doubly  claimed,  will  be  within  a  jurisdiction  independent  of  both 
nations. 

Secondly.  The  British  pretentions  to  domain  over  the  narrow  feas  are  fo 
obfolete,  and  fo  indefenfible,  that  they  never  would  have  occurred  as  a  pro- 
bable objection  in  this  cafe,  if  they  had  not  actually  frustrated  an  arrangement 
fettled  by  Mr.  King  with  the  Britifh  ministry  on  the  fubject  of  impreffments 
from  American  veffels  on  the  high  feas.  At  the  moment  when  the  articles 
were  expected  to  be  Signed,  an  exception  of  the  "  narrow  feas"  was  urged 
and  intifted  on  by  lord  St.  Vincent  ;  and  being  utterly  inadmifrible  on  our 
part,  the  negociation  was  abandoned. 

The  objection  in  itfelf  has  certainly  not  the  fiighteft  foundation.  The  time 
has  been,  indeed,  when  England  not  only  claimed,  but  exercifed  pretentions 
fcarcely  inferiour  to  full  Sovereignty  oyer  the  feas  furrounding  the  Britifh 
ifles,  and  even  as  far  as  Cape  Finifter>-e  to  t!-e  South,  and  Van  Staler,  in  Nor- 
way, to  the  north.,  It  was  a  time,  however,  when  reafon  had  little  Share  in 
determining  the  law,  and  the  intercourfe  of  nations  ;  when  power  alone  de- 
cided queftions  of  right,  and,  when  the  ignorance  and  want  of  concert 
among  other  maiitime  countries  facilitated  fuch  an  ufurpation.  The  progrefs 
of  civilization  and  information  has  produced  a  change  in  all  thofe  refpects,  and 
no  principle  in  the  code  of  publick  law,  is  at  prefent  better  eftablilhed,  tha:! 
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the  common  freedom  of  the  feas  beyond  a  very  limited  diftance  from  the 
territories  warned  by  them.  This  diftance  is  not,  indeed,  fixed  with  abfolute 
jfrecifion.  It  is  varied  in  a  fmall  degree  by  written  authorities,  and"  perhaps 
it  may  be  reafonably  varied  in  fome  degree  by  local  peculiarities.  But  the 
greatcft  diftance  which  would  now  be  liftened  to  any  where,  would  make  a 
fmall  proportion  of  the  narrowed  part  of  the  narroweft  feas  in  queftion. 

What  are,  in  fact,  the  prerogatives  claimed  and  exerciied  by  Great  Britain 
over  thefe  feas:  If  they  were  really  a  part  of  her  domain,  her  authority 
would  be  the  fame  there  as  within  her  other  domain.  Foreign  veffels  would 
be  fubject  to  all  the  laws  and  regulations  framed  for  them,  as  much  as  if  they 
were  within  the  harbours  or  rivers  of  the  country.  Nothing  of  this  fort  is 
pretended.  Nothing  of  this  fort  would  be  tolerated.  The  only  infta::.  in 
which  thefe  feas  are  diftinguifhed  from  other  feas,  or  in  which  Great  Jiritain 
enjoys  within  them,  any  diftinction  over  other  nations,  are,  firft,  the  compli- 
ment paid  by  other  flags  to  her's.  Secondly,  the  extenfion  of  her  I  rtoi  d 
jurifdiction  in  certain  cafes  to  the  diftance  of  four  leagues  from  the  coaft.  The 
firft  is  a  relickof  ancient  ufurpation,  which  has  thus  long  efcaped  the  correc- 
tion, which  modern  and  more  enlightened  times  have  applied  to  other  ufur- 
pations.  The  prerogative  has  been  often  contefted,  however,  even  at  the  ex- 
penfe  of  bloody  wars,  and  is  ftill  borne  with  ill  will  and  impatience  by  her 
neighbours.  At  the  laft  treaty  of  peace  at  Amiens,  the  abolition  of  it  was 
repeatedly  and  ftrongly  preffed  by  France  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  at 
no  remote  day  it  will  follow  the  fate  of  the  title  of  "  King  of  France,"  fo 
Ibng  worn  by  the  Britifh  monarchs,  and  at  length  fo  properly  facririced  to 
the  leffons  of  a  magnanimous  wifdom.  As  far  as  this  homage  to  the  Britifli 
flag  has  any  foundation  at  prefent,  it  refts  merely  on  long  ufage  and  long  ao 
quiefcence,  which  are  conftrued,  as  in  a  few  other  cafes  of  maritime  claims, 
into  the  effect  of  a  general  though  tacit  convention.  The  fecond  inftance  is 
the  extenfion  of  the  territorial  jurifdiction  to  four  leagues  from  the  fhore. 
This  too,  as  far  as  the  diftance  may  exceed  that  which  is  generally  allowed, 
refts  on  a  like  foundation,  ftrengthened,  perhaps,  by  the  local  facility  of 
fmuggling,  and  the  peculiar  intereft  which  Great  Britain  has  in  preventing  a 
practice  affecting  fo  deeply  her  whole  fyftem  of  revenue,  commerce,  and 
manufactures  :  whilft  the  limitation  itfelf  to  four  leagues,  neceffarily  implies., 
that  beyond  that  diftance  no  territorial  jurifdiction  is  affumed. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  origin  or  the  value  of  thefe  prerogatives  over 
foreign  flags  in  one  cafe,  and  within  a  limited  portion  of  thefe  feas  in  another, 
it  is  obvious  that  neither  of  them  will  be  violated  by  the  exemption  of  A- 
merican  veffels  from  impreffments,  which  are  no  wife  connected  with  either  ; 
having  never  been  made  on  the  pretext  either  of  withholding  the  wonted 
homage  to  the  Britifli  flag,  or  of  fmuggling  in  defiance  of  Britifli  laws. 

This  extenfion  of  the  Britifli  law  to  four  leagues  from  the  fhore,  is  inferred 
from  an  act  of  parliament  patted  in  the  year  1736  (9  G.  2  c.  35)  the  terms  of 
which  comprehend  all  veffels  foreign  as  well  as  Britifli.  It  is  poffible  how- 
ever, that  the  former  are  conftru&ively  excepted.  Should  your  inquiries  af- 
cortain  this  to  be  the  cafe,  you  will  find  yourfelf  on  better  ground,  than  the 
concefnon  here  made. 

With  refpect  to  the  compliment  paid  to  the  Britifli  flag,  it  is  alfo  poffible 
that  more  is  here  conceded  than  you  may  find  to  be  neceffary.  After  the 
peace  of  1783  this  compliment  was  peremptorily  withheld  by  France,  ia 
ipite  of  the  remonftrances  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  it  remains  for  your  inquiry, 
whether  it  did  not  continue  to  be  refufed,  notwithstanding  the  failure  at 
Amiens  to  obtain  from  Great  Britain  a  formal  renunciation  of  the  claim. 

From  every  view  of  the  fubject,  it  is  reafonable  to  expect  that  the  exception 
of  the  narrow  feas,  from  the  ftipulation  againft  impreffments,  will  not  be  in- 
flexibly maintained.  Should  it  be  fo,  your  negotiation  will  be  at.  an  end. 
The  truth  is,  that  fo  great  a  proportion  of  our  trade,  direct  and  circuitous,  paff- 
cs  through  thofe  channels,  and  fuch  is  its  peculiar  expofure  in  thera  to  the 
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wrong  pracrifed,  that  with  fiich  an  exception,  any  remedy  would  be  very  par- 
tial. And  we  can  never  confent  to  purchafe  a  partial  remedy,  by  confirming 
a  general  evil,  and  by  fubjecting  ourfelves  to  our  own  reproaches,  as  well  as 
to  thofe  of  other  nations. 

Third,  It  appears,  as  well  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Thorntorn,  in  anfwer  to 
one  from  me,  of  both  which  copies'  are  enclofed,  as  from  conventions  with 
Mr.  Merry,  that  the  facility  which  would  be  given,  particularly  in  the  Britifh 
channel,  by  the  immunity  claimed  for  American  veflels,  to  the  efcape  of  trai- 
tors, and  the  defertion  of  others  whofe  fervices  in  the  time  of  war  may  be 
patticuiarly  important  to  an  enemy,  forms  one  of  the  pleas  for  the  Britiih 
practice  of  examining  American  crews,  and  will  be  one  of  the  objections  to 
a  formal  relinquifhment  of  it. 

This  plea,  like  all  others,  admits  a  folid  and  fatisfactory  reply.  In  the 
firft  place,  if  it  could  prevail  at  all  againft  the  neutral  claim,  it  would  author- 
ize the  feizurc  of  the  perfons  defcribed  only,  and  in  veffels  bound  to  a  hoftile 
country  only  ;  whereas  the  practice  of  impreffing  is  applied  to  perfons,  few 
or  any  of  whom  are  alleged  to  be  of  either  defcription,  and  to  veffels 
whitherfoevcr  bound,  even  to  Great  Britain  herfelf.  In  the  next  place,  it  ig 
not  only  a  preference  of  a  fmaller  object  on  one  fide  to  a  greater  objtdt  on 
the  other  ;  but  a  facrifice  of  right  on  one  fide  to  expediency  on  tbe  other  fide. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  COMMUN!- 
CATING  DISCOVERIES  MADE  IN  EXPLORING  THE  MISSOURI,  RED  RIV- 
ER, AND  WASHITA,  BY  CAPTAINS  LEWIS  AND  CLARK,  DR.  SIBLEY, 
AND  MR.  DUNBAR,  WITH  A  STATISTICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  COUN- 
TRIES   ADJACENT. 

To  the  Senate  and  Houfe  of  Reprefen- 
tati'ves  of  tbe  United  States. 
IN  purfuance  of  a  meaiure  propofed  to  Congrefs  by  a  mefTage  of  January 
1 8th,  i8o:,and  fanctioned  by  their  appropriation  for  carrying  it  into  execu- 
tion, captain  Meriwether  Lewis,  of  the  firft  regiment  of  infantry,  was  ap- 
pointed, with  a  party  of  men,  to  explore  the  river  Miffouri,  from  its  mouth 
to  its  fource,  and,  croffing  the  highlands  by  the  fhorteft  portage,  to  feck  the 
bed  water  communication  thence  to  the  Pacific  ocean  ;  and  lieutenant  Clarke 
was  appointed  fecond  in  command.  They  were  to  enter  into  conference 
with  the  Indian  nations  on  their  route,  with  a  view  to  the  eftablifhment  of 
commerce  with  them.  They  entered  the  Miffouri,  May  14th,  1804,  and  on 
the  firft  of  November  took  up  their  winter  quarters  near  the  Mandan  towns, 
1609  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river,  in  latitude  47  deg.  11  min.  47  fee. 
north,  and  longitude  99  deg.  24  min.  45  fee.  weft  from  Greenwich.  On  the 
8th  of  April,  1805,  they  proceeded  up  the  river  in  purfuance  of  the  objects 
prefcribed  to  them.  A  letter  of  the  preceding  day,  April  7,  from  captain 
Lewis,  is  herewith  communicated.  During  his  ftay  among  rhe  Mandans,  be 
had  been  able  to  lay  down  the  Miffouri,  according  to  courfes  and  diftancea 
taken  on  his  paffage  up  it,  corrected  by  frequent  obfervations  of  longitude 
and  latitude  ;  and  to  add  to  the  actual  Purvey  of  this  portion  of  the  liver,  a 
general  map  of  the  country  between  the  Miffifippi  and  Pacific,  from  the  34th 
to  the  54th  degrees  of  latitude.  Thefe  additions  are  from  information  col- 
lected from  Indians  with  whom  he  had  opportunities  of  communicating,  dur- 
ing his  journey  and  refidence  with  them.  Copies  of  this  map  are  now  pre- 
sented to  both  houfes  of  Congrefs.  With  thefe  I  communicate  alfo  a  ftatiftt- 
cal  view,  procured  and  forwarded  by  him,  of  the  Indian  nations  inhabiting 
the  territory  of  Louifiana,  arid  the  countries  adjacent  to  its  northern  and  weft- 
em  borders  ;  of  their  commerce,  and  of  other  iistcrcfting  circumftances  ref- 
f* cling  thern. 
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In  order  to  render  the  ftatement  as  complete  as  may  be,  of  the  Indians 
inhabiting  the  country  weft  of  the  Miffifippi,  I  add  doctor  Sibley's  account 
of  thofe  refiding  in  and  adjacent  to  the  territory  of  Orleans. 

I  communicate  alfo,  from  the  fame  perfon,  an  account  of  the  Red  river, 
according  to  the  belt  information  he  had  been  able  to  collect. 

Having  been  difappointed,  after  confiderable  preparation,  in  the  purpofe  of 
fending  an  exploring  party  up  that  river,  in  the  fummer  of  1804,  it  was 
thought  beft  to  employ  the  autumn  of  that  year  in  procuring  a  knowledge  of 
an  interefting  branch  of  the  river  called  the  Wafliita.  This  was  undertaken 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Dunbar,  of  Natchez,  a  citizen  of  diftinguifhed 
fcience,  who  had  aided,  and  continues  to  aid  us,  with  his  difiriterefted  and 
valuable  fervices  in  the  profecution  of  thefe  enterprizes.  He  afcended  the 
river  to  the  remarkable  hot  fprings  near  it,  in  latitude  34  deg.  31  min.  4  fee. 
16,  longitude  92  deg.  50  min.  45  fee.  weft  from  Greenwich,  taking  its  courfes 
and  diftances,  and  correcting  them  by  frequent  celeftial  obftrvations.  Ex- 
tracts from  his  obfervations,  and  copies  of  his  map  of  the  river,  from  its 
mouth  to  the  hot  fprings,  make  part  of  the  prefent  communications.  The 
examination  of  the  Red  river  itfelf  is  but,  now  commencing. 

TH:  JEFFERSON. 
February,  19,  1806. 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  Captain  Meriwether  Lewis  to  the  Prefident  of  the 
United  States,  dated 

Fort  Mandan,  April,  17th,  1805. 
Dear  Sir, 

Herewith  enclofed  you  will  receive  an  invoice  of  certain  articles,  which 
I  have  forwarded  to  you  from  this  place.  Among  other  articles  you  will  ob- 
ferve,  by  reference  to  the  invoice,  67  fpecimens  of  earths,  falts,  and  minerals, 
and  60  fpecimens  of  plants  ;  thefe  are  accompanied  by  their  refpective  labels, 
expreffing  the  days  on  which  obtained,  places  where  found,  and  alfo  their 
virtues  and  properties,  when  known.  By  means  of  thefe  labels,  reference 
may  be  made  to  the  chart  of  the  Miffouri,  forwarded  to  the  fecretary  of  war, 
on  which  the  encampment  of  each  day  has  been  carefully  marked  :  thus  the 
places  at  which  thefe  fpecimens  have  been  obtained,  may  be  eafily  pointed 
out,  or  again  found,  fhould  any  of  them  prove  valuable  to  the  community 
on  further  inveftigation. 

You  will  alfo  receive  herewith  enclofed,  a  part  of  capt.  Clarke's  private 
journal  ;  the  other  part  you  will  find  enclofed  in  a  feparate  tin  box.  This 
journal  will  ferve  to  give  you  the  daily  details  of  our  progrefs  and  tranfac- 
tions. 

I  fhall,  difpatch  a  canoe  with  three  perhaps  four  perfons  from  the  extreme 
navigable  point  of  the  Miffouri,  or  the  portage  between  this  river  and  the 
Columbia  river,  as  either  may  firft  happen.  By  the  return  of  this  canoe,  I 
fhall  fend  you  my  journal,  and  fome  one  or  two  of  the  beft  of  thofe  kept  by 
my  men.  I  have  fent  a  journal  kept  by  one  of  the  feigeants,  to  captain  Stod- 
dard, my  agent  at  St. Louis,  in  order  as  much  as  poffible  to  multiply  the  chan- 
ces of  faving  fomething.  We  have  encouraged  our  men  to  keep  journals, 
and  feven  of  them  do,  to  whom  in  this  relpect  we  give  every  affiftance  in  our 
power. 

I  have  tranfmitted  to  the  fecretary  at  war  every  information  relative  to 
the  geography  of  the  country  which  we  poffefs,  together  with  a  view  of  the 
Indian  nations,  containing  information  relative  to  them,  on  thofe  points  with 
which  I  conceived  it  important  that  the  government  fhould  be  informed. 

By  reference  to  the  mufter  rolls  forwarded  to  the  war  department,  you  will 
fee  theftate  of  the  party  ;  in  addition  to  which  we  have  two  interpreters,  one 
negro  man,  fervant  to  capt.  Clarke  ;  one  Indian  woman,  wife  to  one  of  the 
interpreters,  and  a  Mandan  man,  whom  we  take  with  a  view  to  reftore  peaee 
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between  the  Snake  Indians,  and  those  in  this  neighborhood,  amounting  in  to- 
tal with  ourselves  lo  33  persons.  By  means  of  the  interpreters  and  Indians, 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  converse  with  all  the  Indians  that  we  shall  probably 
meet  with  on  the  Missouri. 

I  have  forwarded  to  the  secretary  at  war  my  public  accounts,  rendered  up 
to  the  present  day.  They  have  been  much  longer  delayed  than  I  had  any 
idea  they  would  have  been,  when  we  departed  from  the  Illinois  ;  but  this  de- 
lay, under  the  circumstances  which  I  was  compelled  to  act,  has  been  unavoid- 
able. The  provision  peroque  and  her  crew,  could  not  have  been  dismissed  in. 
time  to  have  returned  to  St.  Louis  last  fall,  without  evidently,  in  my  opinion, 
hazarding  the  fate  of  the  enterprize  in  which  I  am  engaged  ;  and  I  therefore 
did  not  hesitate  to  prefer  the  censure  that  I  may  have  incurred  by  the  deten- 
tion of  these  papers,  to  that  of  risking  in  any  degree  the  success  of  the  expe- 
dition. To  me  the  detention  of  these  papers  has  formed  a  serious  source  of 
disquiet  and  anxiety  ;  and  the.  recollection  of  your  particular  charge  to  me  on 
this  subject,  has  made  it  still  more  poignr.nt.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  incon- 
venience whish  must  have  arisen  to  the  war  department,  from  the  want  of 
these  vouchers,  previous  to  the  list  session  of  congress,  but  how  to  avert  it 
was  out  of  my  power  to  devise. 

From  this  place  we  shall  send  the  barge  and  crew  early  to-morrow  morning, 
with  orders  to  proceed  as  expeditiously  as  possible  to  St.  Louis  ;  by  her  we 
send  our  dispatches,  which  I  trust  will  get  sale  to  hand.  Her  crew  consists 
of  ten  able  bodied  men,  well  armed  and  provided  with  a  sufficient  stock  of 
provision  to  last  them  to  St.  Louis.  I  have  but  little  doubt  but  thev  will  be 
fired  on  by  the  Siouxs  ;  but  they  have  pledged  themselves  to  us  that  they  will 
not  yield  white  there  is  a  man  of  them  living.  Our  baggage  is  all  embarked  on 
board  six  small  canoes,  and  two  peroques  ;  we  shall  set  out  at  the  same  mo- 
ment that  we  dispatch  the  barge.  One,  or  perhaps  both  of  these  peroques,  we 
shall  leave  at  the  fails  of  the  Missouri,  from  whence  we  intend  continuing  ou" 
voyage  in  the  canoes,  and  a  peroque  of  skins,  the  frame  of  which  was^prcpar- 
ed  at  Harper's  ferry.  This  peroque  is  now  in  a  situation  which  will  enable  us 
to  prepare  it  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  As  our  vessels  are  now  small,  and 
the  current  of  the  river  much  more  moderate,  we  calculate  upon  travelling  at 
the  rate  of  20  or  25  miles  per  day,  as  far  as  the  falls  of  the  Missouri.  Beyond 
this  point,  or  the  first  range  of  rocky  mountains,  situated  about  100  miles 
further,  any  calculation  with  respect  to  our  daily  progress,  can  be  little  more 
than  bare  conjecture.  The  circumstance  of  the  Snake  Indians  possessing 
large  quantities  of  horses,  is  much  in  our  favour,  as  by  means  of  horses  the 
transportation  of  our  baggage  will  be  rendered  easy  and  expeditious  over  land, 
from  the  Missouri  to  the  Columbia  river.  Should  this  river  not  prove  naviga- 
ble where  we  first  meet  with  it,  our  present  intention  is,  to  continue  our  march 
by  land  down  the  river,  until  it  becomes  so,  or  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  The 
map,  which  has  been  forwarded  to  the  secretary  of  war,  will  give  you  the  idea 
we  entertain  of  the  connection  of  these  rivers,  which  has  been  formed  from 
the  corresponding  testimony  of  a  number  of  Indians,  who  have  visited  that 
country,  and  who  have  been  separately  and  carefully  examined  on  that  subject, 
and  we  therefore  think  it  entitled  to  some  degree  of  confidence.  Since  our 
arrival  at  this  place,  we  have  subsisted  principally  on  meat,  with  which  our 
guns  have  supplied  us  amply,  and  have  thus  been  enabled  to  reserve  the 
parched  meal,  portable  soup,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  pork  and  flour, 
which  we  had  intended  for  the  more  difficult  parts  of  our  voyage.  If  Indian 
information  can  be  credited,  the  vast  quantity  of  game  with  which  the  country 
abounds  through  which  we  are  to  pass,  leaves  us  but  little  to  apprehend  from 
the  want  of  food. 

We  do  not  calculate  on  completing  our  voyage  within  the  present  year, 
but  expect  to  reach  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  return  as  far  as  the  head  of  the 
Missouri,  or  perhaps  to  this  place,  before  winter.  You  may  therefore  expect 
me  to  meet  you  at  Monticello  in  September,  1806.  On  our  return  we  shall 
probably  pass  down  the  Yellow  Stone  river,  which,  from  Indian  information, 
waters  one  of  the  fairest  portions  of  this  continent. 
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I  can  see  no  material  or  probable  obstruction  to  our  progress,  and  cntertan r>, 
therefore,  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  complete  success.  As  to  myself,  in- 
dividually, I  never  enjoyed  a  more  perfect  state  of  good  health  than  I  have 
since  we  commenced  our  voyage  My  inestimable  friend  and  companion,  cap- 
tain Clarke, has  also  enjoyed  good  health  generally.  At  this  moment  every 
individual  of  the  party  is  in  good  health  and  excellent  spirits,  zealously  at- 
tached to  the  enterpnze,  and  anxious  to  proceed  ;  not  a  whisper  of  discontent 
or  murmur  is  to  be  heard  among  them  ;  but  all  in  unison  act  with  the  most 
perfect  harmony.  With  such  men  I  have  every  thing  to  hope,  and  but  little 
to  fear. 

Be  so  good  as  to  present  my  most  affectionate  regard  to  all  my  friends,  and 
be  assured  of  the  sincere  and  unalterable  attachment  of 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

MERIWETHER  LEWIS, 

Capt.  of  lit  U  S.  regiment  rf  infantry. 

Tit  ;   JeFFEKSOX, 

President  cf the  United  States. 


We  very  much  regret,  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  insert  the  communi- 
cation from  Captains  Lewis  is"  Clank  ;  it  is  extremely  long  and  is 
quite  as  unintelligible  without  the  assistance  of  a  map  :  besides  it  -would 
be  very  uninteresting  to  almost  every  reader,  and  therefore  tve  shad 
proceed  to  the  documents  from  Dr.  Sir.LEr  and  Air.  Dunbar,  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  President's  message.  These  may  gratify  a  variety  of 
readers,  besides  the  student  of  geography,  and  may  assist  the  makers  of 
maps  in  correcting  the  boundaries,  divisions,  is"c.  of  the  province  of 
Louisiana. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCHES  OF  THE  SEVERAL  INDIAN  TRIBES  IN'  LOUISIANA, 
SOUTH  OF  THE  ARKANSA  RIVER,  AND  BETWEEN  THE  MISSISSIPPI  ANI> 
RIVER    GRAND. 

CADDOQUES,  live  about  35  miles  west  of  the  main  branch  of  Red  river, 
on  a  bayau  or  creek,  called  by  them  Sodo,  which  is  navigable  for  peroqnes 
onlv  within  about  six  miles  of  their  village,  and  that  only  in  the  rainy  season. 
They  are  distant  from  Natchitoches  about  120  miles,  the  nearest  route  by- 
land,  and  in  nearly  a  north  west  ilirection.  They  have  lived  where  they  now  de 
only  five  years.  The  first  year  they  moved  there  the  small  pox  got  amongst 
them  and  destroyed  nearly  one  half  of  them ;  it  was  in  the  winter  season, 
and  they  practised  plunging  into  the  creek  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  erup- 
tion, and  died  in  a  few  hours.  Two  years  ago  they  had  the  measles,  of  which 
several  more  of  them  died.  They  formerly  lived  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
river,  by  the  course  of  the  river  375  miles  higher  up,  at  a  beautiful  prairie, 
which  has  a  clear  lake  of  good  water  in  the  middle  of  it,  surrounded  by  a 
pleasant  and  fertile  country,  which  had  been  the  residence  of  their  ancestors 
from  time  immemorial. 

They  have  a  traditionary  tale  which  not  only  the  Gaddos,  but  half  a  dozen 
other  smaller  nations  believe  in,  who  claim  the  honour  of  being  descendants  of 
the  same  family:  they  say,  when  all  the  world  was  drowned  by  a  Hood  that 
inundated  the  whole  country,  the  great  spirit  placed  on  an  eminence,  near  this 
lake,  one  family  of  Caddoques,  who  alone  were  saved  ;  from  that  family  all  the 
Indians  originated. 

The  French,  for  many  years  before  Louisiana  was  transferred  to  Spain,  had 
at  this  place,  a  fort  and  some  soldiers  ;  several  French  families  were  likewise 
settled  in  the  vicinity,  w  here  they  had  erected  a  good  flour  mill  with  burr 
stones  brought  from  Fiance.    These  French  families  continued  there  till  about 
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75  years  ago,  when  they  moved  down  and  settled  at  Campti,  on  the  Red  river, 
about  20  miles  above  Natchitoches,  where  they  now  live  ;  and  the  Indians  left 
it  about  14  years  ago,  on  account  of  a  dreadful  sickness  that  visited  them. 
.They  settled  on  the  river  nearly  opposite  where  they  now  live,  on  a  low  place, 
but  were  driven  thence  on  account  of  its  overflowing,  occasioned  by  a  jam  oif 
timber  choaking  the  river  at  a  point  below  them. 

The  whole  number,  of  what  they  call  warriors  of  the  ancient  Caddo  nation,  is 
now  reduced  to  about  100,  who  are  looked  upon  somewhat  like  knights  pi  Mal- 
ta, or  some  distinguished  military  order.  They  are  brave,  despise  danger  or 
death,  and  boast  that  they  have  never  shed  white  man's  blood.  Besides  these; 
there  are  of  n Id  men  and  strangers  who  live  amongst  them,  nearly  the  same 
number,  but  there  are  40  or  50  more  women  than  men.  This  nation  has  great 
influence  over  the  Yattassees,  Nandakoes,  Nabadaches,  Inies  or  Yachies,  Na- 
gogdoches,  Keychies,  Adaize  and  Natchitoches,  who  all  speak  the  Caddo  lan- 
guage, look  up  to  them  as  their  fathers,  visit  and  intermarry  among  them,  and 
join  them  in  all  their  wars. 

The  Caddoques  complain  of  the  Ghoctawa  encroaching  upon  their  country  ; 
call  them  lazy,  thievish,  fee.  There  has  been  a  misunderstanding  between 
them  for  several  years,  and  small  hunting  parties  kill  one  another  when  they 
meet. 

The  Caddos  raise  corn,  beans,  pumpkins,  &c.  but  the  land  on  which  they 
now  live  is  prairie,  of  a  white  clay  soil,  very  flat  :  their  crops  are  subject  to 
injury  either  by  too  wet  or  too  dry  a  season.  They  have  horses,  but  few  of  a- 
ny  other  domestic  animal,  except  dogs ;  most  of  them  have  guns  and  some 
have  rifles  :  they  and  all  the  other  Indians  that  we  have  any  knowledge  of, 
are  at  war  with  the  Osages. 

The  country,  generally,  round  the  Caddos  is  hilly,  not  very  rich  ;  growth  a 
mixture  of  oak,  hickory  and  pine,  interspersed  with  prairies,  which  are  very 
rich  generally,  and  fit  for  cultivation.  There  are  creeks  and  springs  of  good 
water  frequent. 

YATTASSEES,  live  on  Bayau  Pierre,  (or  stony  creek)  which  falls  into 
Red  river,  western  division,  about  50  miles  above  Natchitoches.  Their  vil- 
lage is  in  a  large  prairie  about  halfway  between  the  Caddoques  and  Natchito- 
ches, surrounded  by  a  settlement  of  French  families.  The  Spanish  govern- 
ment,at  present,  exercise  jurisdiction  over  this  settlement,  where  they  keep  a 
guard  of  a  non-commissioned  officer  and  eight  soldiers. 

A  few  months  ago,  the  Caddo  chief  with  a  few  of  his  young  men  were  com- 
ing to  this  place  to  trade,  and  came  that  way  which  is  the  usual  road.  The 
Spanish  officer  of  the  guard  threatened  to  stop  them  from  trading  with  the 
Americans,  and  told  the  chief  if  he  returned  that  way  with  the  goods  he 
should  take  them  from  him  :  The  chief  and  his  party  were  very  angry,  and 
threatened  to  kill  the  whole  guard,  and  told  them  that  that  road  had  been  al- 
ways theirs,  and  that  if  the  Spaniards  attempted  to  prevent  their  using  it  as 
their  ancestors  had  always  done,  he  would  soon  make  it  a  bloody  road.  He 
came  here,  purchased  the  goods  he  wanted,  and  might  'nave  returned  another 
way  and  avoided  the  Spanish  guard,  and  was  advised  to  do  so  ;  but  he  said 
he  would  pass  by  them,  and  let  them  attempt  to  stop  him  if  they  dared.  The 
guard  said  nothing  to  him  as  he  returned. 

This  settlement,  till  some  few  years  ago,  used  to  belong  to  the  district  of 
Natchitoches,  and  the  rights  to  their  lands  given  by  the  government  of  Louis- 
iana, before  it  was  ceded  to  Spain.  Its  now  being  under  the  government  of 
Taxus,  was  only  an  agreement  between  the  commandant  of  Natchitoches  and 
the  commandant  of  Nagogdoches.  The  French  formerly  had  a  station  and 
factory  there,  and  another  on  the  Sabine  river,  nearly  one  hundred  miles  north 
west  from  the  Bayau  Pierre  settlement.  The  Yattassees  now  say  the  French 
used  to  be  their  people  and  now  the  Americans. 

But  ot  the  ancient  Yattassees  there  are  but  eight  men  remaining,and  twen- 
ty-five women,  besides  children  ;  but  a  number  of  men  of  other  nations  have 
intermarried  with  them  and  live  together.  I  paid  a  visit  at  their  village  last 
summer;  there  were  ubout  forty  men  of  them  altogether:  their  original  lan- 
guage differs  from  any  other  ;  but  now,  all  speak  Caddo,     They  live  on  rich. 
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land,  raise  plenty  of  corn,  beans,  pumpkins,  tobacco,  Lc.  ha\e  horses,  cattle, 
hogs  and  poultry. 

NAKUAKOES,  live  on  the  Sabine  river,  60  or  70  miles  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Yattassees,  near  where  the  French  formerly  had  a  station  and  fac- 
tory. Their  language  is  Caddo  :  about  forty  men  only  of  them  remaining.  A 
few  years  ago  they  suffered  very  much  by  the  small  pox-  They  consider  them- 
selves the  same  as  Caddos,  with  whom  they  intermarry,  and  are,  occasionally, 
visiting  one  another  in  the  greatest  harmony  :  have  the  same  manners,  cue. 
turns  and  attachments. 

ADA1ZE,  live  about  40  miles  from  Natchitoches,  below  the  Yattassees,  en 
a  lake  called  Lac  Macdon,  which  communicates  with  the  division  of  Red  river 
that  passes  by  Bayau  Fieire.  They  live  at  or  near  where  their  ancestors  have 
lived  from  time  immemorial.  They  being  the  nearest  nation  to  the  old  Span- 
ish fort,  or  Mission  of  Adaize,  that  place  was  named  after  them,  being  about 
20  miles  from  them,  to  the  south.  There  are  now  about  20  men  of  them  re- 
maining, but  more  women.  Their  language  differs  from  all  other,  and  is  so 
difficult  to  speak  or  understand,  that  no  nation  can  speak  ten  words  of  it ;  but 
they  all  speak  Caddo,  and  most  of  them  French,  to  whom  they  were  always 
attached,  and  joined  them  against  the  Natchez  Indians.  After  the  massacre 
of  Natchez,  in  1798,  while  the  Spaniards  occupied  the  post  of  Adaize,  their 
priests  took  much  pains  to  proselyte  these  Indians  to  ihe  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion, but,  I  am  informed,  were  totally  unsuccessful 

ALICHE  (commonly  pronounced  Eyeish)  live  near  Nacogdoches,  but  are 
almost  extinct,  as  a  ration,  not  being  more  than  25  souls  of  them  remaining  : 
four  years  ago  the  small  pox  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  them.  They  were, 
some  years  ago,  a  considerable  nation,  and  lived  On  a  bayau  which  bears  their 
name,  which  the  road  from  Natchitoch  to  Nacogdoches  crosses,  about  12  miles 
west  of  Sabine  river,  on  which  a  few  French  and  American  families  are  set- 
tled. Their  native  language  is  spoken  by  no  other  nation,  hut  they  speak  and 
understand  Caddo,  with  whom  thev  are  in  amity,  often  visiting  one  another. 

KEYES,  or  KEYCHIES,  live  oil  the  east  bank  of  Trinity  river,  a  small 
distance  above  where  the  road  from  Natchitoches  to  St.  Antoine  crosses  it. 
There  are  of  them  60  men  :  have  then-peculiar  native  language, but  mostly  now 
sjieak  Caddo ;  intermarry  with  them,  and  live  together  in  much  harmony,  for- 
merly having  lived  near  them,  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Sabine.  They  plant 
corn  and  some  other  vegetables. 

INIES,  or  TACHIES  (called  indifferently  by  both  names.)  From  the  lat- 
ter name  the  name  of  the  province  of  Tachus  orTaxus  is  derived.  The  Inies 
live  about  25  miles  west  of  Natchitoches,  on  a  small  river  a  branch  of  Sabine, 
called  the  Naches.  They  are,  like  all  their  neighbors,  diminishing  ;  but 
hare  now  80  men.  Their  ancestors,  for  a  long  time,  lived  where  they  now 
do.  Their  language  the  same  as  that  of  the  Caddos,  with  whom  they  are  in 
great  aroity.  These  Indians  have  a  good  character,  live  on  excellent  land, 
and  raise  corn  to  sel',. 

NABEDACHES,  live  on  the  west  side  of  the  same  river,  about  fifteen 
miles  above  them  ;  have  about  the  same  number  of  men  ;  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage ;  live  on  the  best  of  land  ;  raise  corn  in  plenty  ;  have  the  same  man- 
ners, customs  and  attachments. 

BED1ES,  are  on  the  Trinity  river,  about  60  miles  to  the  southward  of 
Nacogdoches  ;  have  100  men  ;  are  good  hunters  for  deer,  which  are  very  large 
and  plenty  about  them  ;  plant,  and  make  good  crops  of  corn  ;  language  differs 
from  all  other,  but  speak  Caddo  ;  are  a  peaceable,  quiet  people,  and  have  an 
excellent  character  for  their  honesty  and  punctuality. 

ACCOKESAWS.  Their  ancient  town  and  principal  place  of  residence  is 
on  the  west  side  of  Colerado  or  Rio  Rouge,  about  200  miles  south  west  of 
Nacogdoches,  but  often  charge  their  place  of  residence  for  a  season  ;  being 
near  the  bay  make  great  use  of  fish,  oysters,  &c.  kill  a  great  many  deer, 
which  are  the  largest  and  fattest  in  the  province  ;  and  their  country  is  univer- 
sally said  to  be  inferior  to  no  part  of  the  province  in  soil,  growth  of  timber, 
sroodncss  of  water,  and  beauty  of  surface  ;  have  a  language  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, but  have  a  mode  of  communication  by  dumb  fcigns,  which  they  all  un« 
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derstand;  number  about  80  men.  50  of  40  years  apo  the  Spaniards  had  a 
mission  here,  but  broke  it  up,  or  moved  it  to  Nacogdoches.  They  talk  of  re- 
settling it,  and  speak  in  the  highest  terms  oi  the  country. 

MAYES,  live  on  a  large  creek  called  St.  Gabriel,  on  the  bey  of  St.  Bernard, 
near  the  mouth  of  Gaudaiqupe  river  :  are  estimated  at  200  men  ,•  never  at 
peace  with  the  Spaniards,  towards  whom  they  are  said  to  possess  a  fixed  ha- 
tred, but  profess  great  friendship  for  the  French,  to  whom  they  have  been 
Strongly  attacked  since  Mons.  de  Salle  landed  in  their  neighborhood.  The 
place  where  there  is  a  talk  of  the  Spaniards  opening  a  new  port,  and  making 
a  settlement,  is  near  them  ;  where  the  patty,  with  the  governor  of  St.  Antoine, 
who  were  there  last  fall  to  examine  it,  say  they  found  the  remains  of  a  French 
blockhouse;  some  of  the  cannon  now  at  Labahie  are  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  that  place,  and  known  by  the  engravings  now  to  be  seen  on 
them. 

The  French  speak  highly  of  these  Indians  for  their  extreme  kindness  ?.nd 
hospitality  to  all  Frenchmen  who  have  been  amongst  them  :  have  a  language 
of  their  own,  but  speak  Attakapa,  which  is  the  language  of  their  neighbors 
the  Carankouas  ;  ihey  have  likewise  a  way  of  conversing  by  signs. 

CARANK.OUAS,  live  on  an  island,  or  peninsula,  in  the  bay  of  St.  Bernard, 
in  length  about  ten  miles,  and  live  in  breadth  ;  the  soil  is  extremely  rich  and 
pleasant ;  on  one  side  of  which  there  is  a  high  bluff,  or  mountain  of  ceal, 
which  has  been  on  fire  for  many  years,  affording  always  a  light  at  night,  and 
a  strong,  thick  smcke  by  day,  by  which  vessels  are  sometimes  deceived 
and  lost  on  the  shoaly  coast,  which  shoals  are  said  to  extend  nearly  out  of 
sight  of  land.  From  this  burning  coal  there  is  emitted  a  gummy  substance 
the  Spainards  call  cheta,  which  is  thrown  on  the  shore  by  the  surf,  and  collect- 
by  them  in  considerable  quantities,  which  they  are  fond  of  chewing  ;  it  has 
the  appearance  and  consistence  of  pitch,  of  a  strong,  aromatic,  and  not  disa- 
greeable smell.  These  Indians  are  irreconcileable  enemies  to  the  Spaniards, 
always  at  war  with  them,  and  kill  them  whenever  they  can.  The  Spaniards 
call  them  cannibals,  but  the  French  give  them  a  different  character,  who  have 
always  been  treated  kindly  by  them  since  Mons  de.  Salie  and  his  party  were 
in  their  neighborhood.  They  are  said  to  be  500  men  strong,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  estimate  their  numbers  from  any  very  accurate  information  ;  in 
a  short  time  expect  to  be  well  informed.  They  speak  the  Attakapa  language  ; 
are  friendly  and  kind  to  all  other  Indians,  and,  I  presume,  are  much  like  all 
others,  notwithstanding  what  the  Spaniards  say  of  them,  for  nature  is  every 
where  the  same. 

Last  summer  an  old  Spaniard  came  to  me  from  Labahie,  a  journey  ofa- 
bout  500  miles,  to  have  a  barbed  arrow  taken  out  of  his  shoulder,  that  one  of 
these  Indians  had  shot  in  it.  I  found  it  under  his  shoulder-blade,  near  nine 
inches,  and  had  to  cut  a  new  place  to  get  at  the  poimt  of  it,  in  order  to  get 
it  out  the  contrary  way  from  that  in  which  it  bad  entered  :  it  was  made  of  a 
piece  of  an  iron  hoop,  with  wings  like  a  fluke  and  an  inche. 

CANCES,  are  a  very  numerous  nation,  consisting  of  a  great  many  differ- 
ent tribes,  occupying  different  parts  of  the  country,  from  the  bay  of  St.  Ber- 
nard, cross  river  Grand,  towards  La  Vera  Cruz.  They  are  not  friendly  to 
the  Spaniards,  and  generally  kill  them  when  they  have  an  opportunity.  They 
are  attached  to  the  French  ;  are  good  hunters,  principally  using  the  bow. 
They  are  very  particular  in  their  dress,  which  is  made  of  neatly  dressed  leath- 
er ;  the  women  wear  a  long  loose  robe,  resembling  that  of  a  Franciscan  friar  ; 
nothing  but  their  heads  and  feet  are  to'  be  seen.  The  dress  of  the  men  is 
straight  leather  leggings,  resembling  pantaloons,  and  a  leather  hunting  shirt  cr 
frock.    No  estimate  can  be  made  of  their  number. 

Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  the  Spaniards  used  to  make  slaves  of  them  when 
they  could  take  them  ;  a  considerable  number  of  them  were  brought  to  Nat- 
chitoches and  sold  to  the  French  inhabitants  at  40  or  50  dollars  a  head,  and  a 
number  of  them  are  still  living  here,  but  are  now  free.  About  20  years  ago 
an  order  came  from  the  king  of  Spain  that  no  more  Indians  should  be  made 
slaves,  and  those  that  were  enslaved  should  be  emancipated  ;  after  which 
some  of  th«  women  who  had  been  scivants  in  good  families,  and  taught  spin- 
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riing,  sew-ing,  ?cc.  f-3  well  as  managing  household  affairs,  married  maitiffs  ol 
the  country,  and  became  respectable,  v.ell  behaved  women,  and  have  now 
-rowing  up  decent  families  of  children  :  have  a  language  peculiar  to  them- 
flelves,  and  are  understood  by  signs,  by  all  others.  "They  are  in  amity  with  all 
Other  Indians  except  the  Hietans. 

TANKAWAYS  (or  TANKS,  as  the  French  call  them)  have  no  land,  nor 
claim  the  exclusive  right  to  any,  nor  have  any  particular  place  of  abode,  but 
are  always  moving,  alternately  occupying  the  country  watered  hy  the  Trinity, 
Braces,  and  Colerado,  towards  St.  a  Fe".  Resemble,  in  their  dress,  the  Cances 
and  Hietans,  but  all  in  one  horde  or  tribe.  Their  number  of  men  i-j  estimated 
at  about  200  ;  are  good  hunters  ;  kill  buffaloe  and  deer  with  the  bow  ;  have 
the  best  breed  of  horses  ;  are  alternately  friends  and  enemies  of  the  Spaniards. 
An  old  trader  lately  informed  me  that  he  had  received  5000  deer  skins  from 
them  in  one  year,  exclusive  of  tallow,  rugs  and  tongues.  They  plant  nothing, 
but  live  upon  wild  fruits  and  flesh  :  are  strong,  athletic  people,  and  excellent 
horsemen. 

T  AW  AKENOES,  or  THREE  CANES.  They  are  called  by  both  names 
indifferently;  live  on  the  west  side  of  the  Braces,  but  are  often,  for  some 
months  at  a  tin.e,  lower  down  than  their  usual  place  of  residence,  in  the  great 
prairie  at  the  Tortuga,  or  Turtle,  called  so  from  its  being  a  hill  in  the  prairie, 
which  at  a  distance  appears  in  the  form  of  a  turtle,  upon  which  there  are  some 
remarkable  springs  of  water.  Their  usual  residence  is  about  200  miles  to  the 
westward  of  Nacogdoches,  towards  St.  a  Fe.  They  are  estimated  at  200  men  : 
are  good  hunters  ;  have  guns,  but  hunt  principally  with  the  bow  :  are  supplied 
with  goods  from  Nacogdoches,  and  pay  f  >r  them  in  rugs,  tongues,  tallow  and 
skins.  They  speak  the  same  language  of  the  Panis,  or  Towiaches,  and  pre- 
tend to  have  descended  from  the  same  ancestors. 

PANIS,  or  TOWIACHES.  The  French  call  them  Panis,  and  the  Span- 
iards  Towiaches  ;  the  latter  is  the  proper  Indian  name.  They  live  on  the 
south  bank  of  Red  River  ;  by  the  course  of  the  river  upwards  of  800  miles 
above  Natchitoches,  and  by  land,  by  the  nearest  path,  is  estimated  at  about 
340.  They  have  two  towns  near  together  ;  the  lower  town,  where  the  chief 
lives,  is  called  Niteheta,  and  the  other  is  called  Towaahach.  They  call  their 
present  chief  the  Great  Bear.  They  are  at  war  with  the  Spaniards,  but  friend- 
ly to  those  French  and  American  hunters  who  have  lately  been  among  them. 
They  are  likewise  at  war  with  the  Osages,  as  are  every  other  nation.  For 
many  hundreds  of  miles  round  them,  the  country  is  rich  prairie,  covered  with 
luxuriant  grass,  which  is  green  summer  and  winter,  with  skirts  of" wood  on  the 
river  bink,  by  the  springs  and  creeks. 

They  have  many  horses  and  mules.  They  raise  more  corn,  pumpkins, 
beans,  and  tobacco,  than  they  want  for  their  own  consumption  ;  the  surplusage 
they  exchange  with  the  Hietans  for  bufialoe  rugs,  houses  and  mules  :  the  pump- 
kins Ihey  cut  round  in  their  shreads,  and  when  it  is  in  a  state  of  dryness  that  it  is 
so  tough  it  will  not  break,  but  bend,  they  plait  and  work  it  into  large  mats,  in 
which  state  they  sell  it  to  the  Hietans,  who,  as  they  travel,  cut  off  and  eat  it  as 
they  want  it.  Their  tobacco  they  manufacture  and  cut  as  iine  as  tea,  which  is 
put  into  leather  bags  of  a  certain  size,  and  is  likewise  an  article  of  trade.  They 
have  but  few  guns,  and  verv  little  ammunition  ;  what  they  have  they  keep  for 
war,  and  hunt  with  the  bow.  Their  meat  is  principally  bufialoe  ;  seldom  kill 
a  deer,  though  they  are  so  plenty  they  come  into  their  villages,  and  about  their 
houses,  like  a  domestic  animal  :  elk,  bear,  wolves,  antelope  and  wild  hogs  are 
likewise  plenty  in  their  country,  and  white  rabbits,  or  hares,  as  well  as  the 
common  mbbit  :  white  bears  sometimes  come  down  amongst  them,  and 
wolves  of  all  colours.  The  men  generally  go  entirely  naked,  and  the 
women  nearly  so,  only  wearing  a  small  flap  of  a  piece  of  a  skin..  — 
They  have  a  number  of  Spaniards  amongst  them,  of  fair  complexion,  taken 
from  the  settlement  of  St.  a  Fe  when  they  were  children,  who  live  as  they  do, 
and  have  no  knowledge  of  where  they  came  from.  Their  language  differs 
from  that  of  any  other  nation,  the  Tawakenoes  excepted.  Their  present  num- 
ber of  men  is  estimated  at  about  400.  A  great  number  of  them,  four  years 
igo,  were  swept  off  by  the  small  pox. 
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H1ETANS,  or  Ccmanches,  who  are  likewise  called  by  both  names,  have  no 
fixed  place  of  residence  ;  hate  neither  towns  nor  villages  ;  divided  into  so  ma- 
ny hordes  or  tribes,  that  they  have  scarcely  any  knowledge  of  one  another. 
No  estimate  of  their  numbers  can  well  be  made.  They  never  remain  in  the 
aame  place  more  than  a  few  days,  but  follow  the  bufi'aloe,  the  flesh  of  which  is 
their  principal  food.  Some  of  them  occasionally  purchase  of  the  Panis,  corn, 
beans  and  pumpkins  ;  but  they  are  so  numerous,  any  quantity  of  these  articles 
the  Panis  are  able  to  supply  them  with,  must  make  but  a  small  proportion  of 
their  food.  They  have  tents  made  of  neatly  dressed  skins,  fashioned  in  form  of 
a  cone,  sufficiently  roomy  for  a  family  of  ten  or  twelve  persons  ;  those  of  the 
chiefs  will  contain  occasionally  50  or  60  persons.  When  they  stop,  their  tents 
are  pitched  in  very  exact  order,  soas  to  form  regular  streets  and  squares,  which 
in  a  few  minutes  has  the  appearance  of  a  town,  raised,  as  it  were,  by  inchant- 
ment  ;  and  they  are  equally  dexterous  in  striking  their  tents  and  preparing  for 
a  march  when  the  signal  is  given  ;  to  every  tent  two  horses  or  mules  are  allotted  > 
one  to  carry  the  tent,  and  another  the  poles  or  sticks,  which  are  neatly  made  of 
red  cedar  ;  they  all  travel  on  horseback.  Their  horses  they  never  turn  loose 
to  graze,  but  always  keep  them  tied  with  a  long  cabras  or  halter  ;  and  every 
two  or  three  days  they  are  obliged  to  move  on  account  of  all  the  grass  near 
thembeing  eaten  up,  they  have  such  numbers  of  horses.  They  are  good 
horsemen  and  have  good  horses,  most  of  which  are  bred  by  themselves,  and 
being  accustomed  from  when  very  young  to  be  handled,  they  are  remarkably 
docile  and  gentle.  They  sometimes  catch  wild  horses,  which  are  every  where 
amongst  them  in  immense  droves.  They  hunt  down  the  bufi'aloe  on  horse- 
back, and  kill  them  either  with  the  bow  or  a  sharp  stick  like  a  spear,  which 
they  carry  in  their  hands.  They  are  generally  at  war  with  the  Spaniards,  of- 
ten committing  depredations  upon  the  inhabitants  of  St.  a  Fe  and  St.  Antoine  ; 
but  have  always  been  friendly  and  civil  to  any  French  or  Americans  who  have 
been  amongst  them.  They  are  strong  and  athletic,  and  the  elderly  men  as  fat 
as  though  they  had  lived  upon  English  beef  and  porter. 

It  is  said  the  man  who  kills  a  bufi'aloe,  catches  the  blood  and  drinks  it  while 
warm  ;  they  likewise  eat  the  liver  raw,  before  it  is  cold,  and  use  the  gaul  by 
way  of  sauce.  They  are,  for  savages,  uncommonly  cleanly  in  their  persons  : 
the  dress  of  the  women  is  a  long,  loose  robe,  that  reaches  from  their  chin  to  the 
ground,  tied  round  with  a  fancy  sash,  or  girdle,  all  made  of  neatly  dressed 
leather,  on  which  they  paint  figures  of  different  colours  and  significations  :  the 
dress  of  the  men  is,  close  leather  pantaloons,  and  a  hunting  shirt  or  frock  of 
the  same.  They  never  remain  long  enough  in  the  same  place  to  plant  any 
thing :  the  small  Cayenne  pepper  grows  spontaneously  in  the  country,  with 
which,  and  some  wild  herbs  and  fruits,  particularly  a  bean  that  grows  in  great 
plenty  on  a  small  tree  resembling  a  willow,  called  masketo,  the  women  cook 
their  buffaloe  beef  in  a  manner  that  would  be  grateful  to  an  English  squire, 
They  alternately  occupy  the  immense  space  of  country  from  the  Trinity  and 
Braces,  crossing  the  Red  river,  to  the  heads  of  Arkansa  and  Missouri,  to  river 
Grand,  and  beyond  it,  about  St.  a  Fe,  and  over  the  dividing  ridge  on  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Western  ocean,  where  they  say  they  have  seen  large  peroques, 
with  masts  to  them  ;  in  describing  which,  they  make  a  drawing  of  a  ship, 
with  all  its  sails  and  rigging  ;  and  they  describe  a  place  where  they  have  seen 
vessels  ascending  a  river,  over  which  was  a  draw  bridge  that  opened  to  give 
them  a  passage.  Their  native  language  of  sounds  differs  from  the  language 
of  any  other  nation,  and  none  can  either  speak  or  understand  it;  but  they 
have  a  language  by  signs  that  all  Indians  understand,  and  by  which  they  con- 
verse much  among  themselves.  They  have  a  number  of  Spanish  men  and 
women  among  them,  who  are  slaves,  and  who  they  made  prisoners  when 
young. 

An  elderly  gentleman  now  living  at  Natchitoches,  who,  some  years  ago, 
earned  on  a  trade  with  the  Hietans,  a  few  days  ago  related  to  me  the  follow- 
ing story  : 

About  20  years  ago  a  party  of  these  Indians  passed  over  the  river  Grand  to 
Chewawa,  the  residence  of  the  governor-general  of  what  is  called  the  five  in- 
ternal provinces  ;  lay  in  ambush  for  an  opportunity,  and  made  prisoner  the  gov- 
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err.or's  daughter,  a  young  lady,  going  in  her  coach  to  mar,*,  and  brought  her 
on".     The  governor  sent  a  message    to  him   (my  informant)  with  a   thousand 
dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  his  daughter  :  he  immediately  dispa! 
a  confidential  trader,  then  in  his  employ,  with  the  amount  of  the  1000  d 
merchandize,  who  repaired  to  the  nation,  found  her,    and  purchased   her  ran- 
som ;  but  to  his  great  surprise,  she  refused  to    return  with  him   to 
and  sent  by  him  the  following  message  :  that  the  Indians  had  disfigured  h( 
bv  tattooing  it  according  to   their  fancy  and  ideas  of  beaut}-,  ar.d    a  young  mMj 
of  them  had  taken  her  for  his  wife,  by  whom  she   believed  herself  pregnant ; 
that  she  had  become  reconciled  to  their  mode  of  life,  and  was  well  treated  by 
her  husband  ;  and  that  she  should  be  more  unhappy  b_\  returning  to  her  father, 
under  these  circumstances,  than  by  remaining  where  she  was.     Which  mes- 
sage was  conveyed  to  her  father,  who  rewarded  the  trader    by  a  present   of 
SOU  dollars  more  for  his  trouble  and  fidelity  ;  and  his    daughter   is   now  living 
with  her  Indian  husband  in  the  nation,  by  whom  she  has  three  children. 

NATCHITOCHES,  formerly  lived  where  the  town  of  Natchitoches  is  now 
situated,  took  its  name  from  them.  An  elderly  French  gentleman,  lately  in- 
formed  me,  he  remembered  when  they  were  600  men  strong.  I  believe  it  is 
now  93  years  since  the  French  first  established  themselves  at  Natchitoch  ;  ev- 
er since,  these  Indians  have  been  their  steady  and  faithful  friends.-.  After  the 
massacre  of  the  French  inhabitants  of  Natchez,  by  the  Natchez  Indians,  ill 
1728,  those  Indians  fled  from  the  French,  after  being  reinforced,  and  came  up 
Hed  River,  and  camped  about  six  miles  below  the  town  of  Natchitoches,  near 
the  river,  by  the  side  of  a  small  lake  of  clear  water,  and  erected  a  mound  of 
considerable  size,  where  it  now  remains.  Monsieur  St.  Dennie,  a  French  Ca- 
nadian, was  then  commandant  at  Natchitoches  ;  the  Indian*  called  him  the  Big 
Foot,  were  fond  of  him,  for  he  was  a  brave  man.  St.  Dennie,  with  a  few  French 
soldiers,  and  what  militia  he  could  muster,  joined  by  the  Natchitoches  Indians, 
attacked  the  Natchez  in  their  camp,  early  in  the  morning  ;  they  defended 
themselves  desperately  for  six  hours,  but  were  at  length  totally  defeated  by  St. 
Dennie,  and  what  of  them  that  were  not  killed  i  13,  battle,  were  drove  into 
the  lake,  where  the  last  of  them  perished,  and  the  Natchez,  as  a  nation  became 
extinct.  The  lake  is  now  called  by  no  other  name  than  the  Natchez  lake. 
There  are  now  remaining  of  the  Natchitoches,  but  12  men  and  19  women, 
who  live  in  a  village  about  25  milts  by  land  above  the  town  which  bears  their 
name,  near  a  lake,  called  by  the  French  Lac  de  Muire.  Their  original  Ian- 
ruage  is  the  same  as  the  Yattassce,  but  speak  Caddo,  and  most  of  them  French. 
The  French  inhabitants  have  great  respect  for  this  nation,  and  a  number  of 
rery  decent  families  have  a  mixture  of  their  blood  in  them.  They  claim  but 
a.  small  tract  of  land,  on  which  they  live,  and  I  am  informed,  have  the  same 
rights  to  it  from  government,  that  other  inhabitants  in  their  neighborhood 
have.  They  are  gradually  wasting  away  ;  the  small  pox  has  been  their  great 
destroyer.  They  still  preserve  their  Indian  dress  and  habits  ;  raise  corn  and 
those  vegetables  common  in  their  neighborhood. 

EOLUX  AS,  are  emigrants  from  near  Pensacola.  They  came  to  Red  River 
about  42  years  ago,  with  some  French  families,  who  left  that  country  about  the 
time  Pensacola  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  English.  They  were  then  a  con- 
siderable numerous  tribe,  and  have  generally  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  and  were  ever  highly  esteemed  by  the  French.  They  settled  first  at 
Avoyall,then  moved  higher  up  to  Rapide  Bayau,  ar.d  from  thence  to  the  mouth 
of  Rigula  de  Bondieu,  a  division  of  Red  River,  about  40  miles  below  Natchi- 
toch, where  they  now  live,  and  are  reduced  to  absut  30  in  number.  Their  na- 
tive language  is  peculiar  to  themselves,  but  speak  Mobilian,  which  is  spoken  by 
all  the  Indians  from  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi.  They  are  honest,  harmless 
and  friendly  people. 

APPALACHES,  are  likewise  emigrants  from  West-Florida,  from  off  the 
river  whose  name  they  bear  ;  came  over  to  Red  river  abnut  the  same  time  the 
Boluxas  did,  and  have,  ever  since,  lived  on  the  river,  above  Bayau  Rapide. 
No  nation  have  been  more  highly  esteemed  by  the  French  inhabitants;  no 
complaints  against  them  are  ever  heard  ;  there  are  only  14  men  remaining  ; 
bare  their  own  language,  but  speak  French  and  Mobilian. 
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ALLlBAMIS,  are  likewise  from  West-Florida,  off  the  Allibami  river, 
And  came  to  Red  river  about  the  same  time  of  the  Boluxas  and  Appalachegj 
Part  of  them  have  lived  on  Red  river,  about  16  miles  above  the  Bayau  Rapide, 
till  last  year,  when  most  of  this  party,  of  about  30  men,  went  up  Red  river, 
and  have  settled  themselves  near  the  Caddoqucs,  where,  I  am  informed, 
they  last  year  made  a  good  crop  of  corn.  The  Caddos  are  friendly  to  them, 
and  have  no  objection  to  their  settling'  there.  They  speak  the  Creek  and 
Chactaw  languages,  and  Mobilian  ;  most  of  them  French,  and  some  of  them 
English. 

There  is  another  party  of  them,  whose  village  is  on  a  small  creek,  in  Ap- 
pelousa  district,  about  30  miles  north  west  from  the  church  of  Appelousa. 
They  consist  of  about  40  men.  They  have  lived  at  the  same  place  ever  since 
they  came  from  Florida  ;  are  said  to  be  increasing  a  little  in  numbers,  for  a 
few  years  past.  They  raise  corn,  have  horses,  hogs  and  cattle,  and  are* 
harmless,  quiet  people. 

CONGHATTAS,  are  almost  the  same  people  as  the  Allibamis,  but  cam® 
over  only  ten  years  ago  ;  first  lived  on  Bayau  Chico,  in  Appelousa  district, 
but,  four  years  ago,  moved  to  the  river  Sabine,  settled  themselves  on  the 
east  bank,  where  they  now  live,  in  nearly  a  south  direction  from  Natchitoch, 
and  distant  about  80  miles.  They  call  their  number  of  men  160,  but  say,  if 
they  were  all  together,  they  would  amount  to  200.  Several  families  of  them 
live  in  detached  settlements.  They  are  good  hunters,  and  game  is  plenty 
about  where  they  are.  A  few  days  ago,  a  small  part}'  of  them  were  here, 
consisting  of  15  persons,  men,  women  and  children,  who  were  on  their  re- 
turn from  a  bear  hunt  up  the  Sabine.  They  told  me  they  had  killed  118  ; 
but  this  year  an  uncommon  number  of  bears  have  come  down.  One  man 
alone,  on  Sabine,  during  the  summer  and  fall,  hunting,  killed  400  deer,  sold 
his  skins  at  40  dollars  a  hundred.  The  bears  this  year  are  not  so  fat  as 
common  ;  they  usually  yield  from  eight  to  twelve  gallons  of  oil,  each  of 
which  never  sells  for  less  than  a  dollar  a  gallon,  and  the  skin  a  dollar  more  ; 
no  great  quantity  of  the  meat  is  saved  ;  what  the  hunters  don't  use  when 
©ut,  they  generally  give  to  their  dogs.  The  Concheitas  are  friendly  with  all 
ether  Indians,  and  speak  well  of  their  neighbours  the  Carankouas,  who,  they 
say,  live  about  80  miles  south  of  them,  on  the  bay,  which,  I  believe,  is  tho 
nearest  point  to  the  sea  from  Natchitoches-  A  few  families  of  Chactawa 
have  lately  settled  near  them  from  Bayau  Beuf.  The  Conchattas  speak 
Creek,  which  is  their  native  language,  and  Chactaw,  and  some  of  them  Eng- 
lish, and  one  or  two  of  them  can  read  it  a  little. 

P  AC  ANAS,  are  a  small  tribe  of  about  30  men,  who  live  on  the  Que'que- 
shoe  river,  which  falls  into  the  bay  between  Attakapa  and  Sabine,  which 
heads  in  a  prairie  called  Cooko  prairie,  about  40  miles  south  west  of  Natchi- 
toches. These  people  are  likewise  emigrants  from  West-Florida,  about  40 
years  ago-  Their  village  is  about  50  miles  south  east  of  the  Conchattas  , 
are  said  to  be  increasing  a  little  in  number  ;  quiet,  peaceable  and  frae  jelly 
people.     Their  own  language  differs  from  any  other,  but  speak  Mobilian. 

ATTAKAPAS.  This  word,  I  am  informed,  when  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, means  man-eater,  but  is  no  more  applicable  to  them  than  any  other 
Indians.  The  district  they  live  in  is  called  after  them.  Their  village  fa 
about  20  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  Attakapa  church,  towards  Quelqueshoe. 
Their  number  of  men  is  about  50,  but  some  Tunicas  and  Humas,  who  have 
married  in  their  nation  and  live  with  them,  makes  them  altogether  about  80. 
They  are  peaceable  and  friendh  to  every  body  ;  labour,  occasionally,  for  tho 
white  inhabitants  ;  raise  their  own  corn  ;  have  cattle  and  hogs.     Their  Ian- 

fuage  and  the  Carankouas  is  the  same.     They  were,  or  near,  where  they  now 
ve,  when  that  part  of  the  country  was  first  discovered  h\  the  French, 
Vol.  III.  Appendix-        G 
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APPALOUSAS.  It  is  said  the  word  Appalousa,  in  die  Indian  language* 
(Beans  black  head,  or  black  skull.  They  are  aborigines  of  the  district  called 
by  their  name.  Their  village  is  about  15  miles  west  from  the  Appelousa 
ehurch  ;  have  about  40  men.  Their  native  language  difiers  from  all  other  ; 
understand  Attafcapa  and  speak  French  ;  plant  corn  ;  have  cattle  and  hogs. 

TUNICAS.  These  people  lived  formerly  on  the  Bayau  Tunica,  above 
Point  Coupee,  on  the  Mississippi,  east  side  ;  live  now  at  Avoyall  ;-  do  not 
at  present  exceed  25  men.  Their  native  language  is  peculiar  to  themselves, 
but  speak  Mobilian  ;  are  employed,  occasionally,  by  the  inhabitants  as  boat- 
men^ &c.  in  amity  with  all  other  people,  and  gradually  diminishing  in  numbers-. 

PASCAGOL  AS,  live  in  a  small  village  on  Red  river,  about  60  miles  he- 
low  Natchitoches  ;  are  emigrants  from  Pascagola  river,  in  West-Florida  ; 
25  men  only  of  them  remaining  ;  speak  Mobilian,  but  have  a  language  pecu- 
liar to  themselves  ;  most  of  them  speak  and  understand  French.  They  raise 
good  crops  of  corn,  and  garden  vegetables  ;  have  cattle,  horses,  and  poultry 
plenty.  Their  horses  are  much  like  the  poorer  kind  of  French  inhabitant* 
on  the  river,  and  appear  to  live  about  as  well. 

TENISAWS,  are  -likewise  emigrants  from- the  Tenesau  river,  that  falls 
into  the  bay  of  Mobile  ;  have  been  on  Red  river  about  40  years  ;  are  1  educed 
to  about  25  men.  Their  village  is  within  one  mile  of  the  Pascagolas,  on  the 
opposite  side,  but  have  lately  sold  their  land,  and  have,  or  are  about  moving, 
to  Bayau  B-eauf,  about  25  miles  south  from  where  they  lately  lived  :  all  speak,' 
French  and  Mobilian,  and  live  much  like  then*  neighbours  the  Pascagolas- 

CHACTOOS,  live  on  Bayau  Beauf,  about  10  miles. to  the  southward  of 
Bayau  Rapide,  on  Red  river,  towards  Appalousa  ;  a  small,  honest  people  f 
»ce  aborigines  of  the  country  where  they  live  ;  of  men  about  30  ;  diminish- 
ing :  have  their  own  peculiar  tongue  ;  speak  Mobilian.  The  lands  they 
©hum  on  Bayau  Beauf  are  inferiour  to  no  part  of  Louisiana  in  depth  and  rich- 
ness of  soil,  growth  of  timber,  pleasantness  of  surface  and  goodness  of  water. 
The  Bayau  Beaut  falls  into  the  Chaffeli,  and  discharges,  through  Appelousa. 
and  Attakapa,  into  Vermilion  B;:y. 

WASH  AS.  When  the  French  first  came  into  the  Mississippi,  this  nation 
lived  on  an  island  to  the  south  west  of  New-Orleans,  called  Barritaria,  and 
were  the  first  tribe  of  Indians  they  became  acquainted  with,  and  were  al- 
ways friends.  They  afterwards  lived  on  Bayau  La  Fosh  ;  and,  from  being 
a  considerable  nation,-  are  now  reduced  to  five  persons  only,  two  men  and 
three  women,  who  are  scattered  in  French  families  ;  have  been  many  years- 
extinct,  as  a  nation,  and  their  native  language  is  lost. 

C II A  CT  A  WS.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of  this  nation  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  who  have  not  been  home  for  several  years.  About 
12  miles  above  the  post  on  Oacheta,  on  that  river,  there  is  a  small  village  of 
ttu-ni  of  about  30  men,  who  have  lived  there  for  several  years,  and  made 
corn;  and  likewise  on  Bayau  Chico,  in  the  northern-part  of  the  district  of 
Appalousa,  there  is  another  village  of  them  of  about  50  men,  who  have  beeir 
there  for  about  9  years,  and  say  they  have  the  governoiu*  of  Louisiana's  per- 
mission to  settle  there.  Besides  these,  there  are  rambling  hunting  parties  of 
them  to  be  met  with  all  over  Lower  Louisiana.  They  are  at  war  with  the 
Caddoqucs,  and  liked  by  neither  red  nor  white  people. 

ARKENSAS,  live  on  the  Arkansa  river,  south  side,  in  three  villages, 
about  12  miles  above  the  post,  or  station.  The  name  of  the  first  village  is 
Tavimima,  second  Qufutu%  and  the  tlurd  Ocapa  „•   in  all,  it  is  believed,  they 
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xlo  not  at  present  exceed  100  men,  and  diminishing.  They  are  fit  war  with 
the  Osages,  but  friendly  with  all  other  people,  white  and  red  ;  are  the  origi- 
nal proprietors  of  the  country  on  the  river,  to  all  which  they  lay  claim,  lor 
about  JuO  miles  above  them',  to  the  junction  of  the  river  Cadwa  with  Ai- 
kensa  ;  above  this  fork  the  Osages  claim.  Their  language  is  Osage.  They 
generally  raise  corn  to  sell  ;  are  called  honest  and  friendly  people. 

The  forementiqned  are  all  the  Indian  tribes  that  I  have  any  knowledge  of, 
or  can  obtain  an  account  of,  in  Louisiana,  south  of  the  river  Arkensa,  betwee* 
the  Mississippi  and  the  river  Grand.  At  Avoyall  there  did  live  a  considera- 
ble tribe  of  that  name,  but,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  have  been  extinct  for  many 
years,  two  or  three  women  excepted,  who  did  lately  live  among  the  French 
inhabitants  on  Washita. 

There  are  a  few  of  the  Minnas  still  living  on  the  east  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, in  Ixsusees  parish,  below  Manchack,  but  scarcely  exist,  as  a  nation. 

That  there  are  errours  in  these  sketches  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  in  all 
cases  out  of  my  own  personal  knowledge  I  have  endeavoured  to  procure  the 
best  information,  which  I  have  faithfully  related  ;  and  I  am  confident  any 
errours  that  do  exist  are  too  unimportant,  to  affect  the  object  for  which  they 
are  intended.  1  am,  sir,  &.c. 

(Signed)  JOi*N  SIBLEY. 

General  H.  Dearborn. 
Natchitoches,  April  5,  1305. 


TO  GENERAL  HENRY  DEARBORN, 

SECRETARY  OF  W4R. 
•SIR, 

YOU  request  me  to  give  you  some  account  ofRed  river,  and  the  country 
adjacent :  I  will  endeavour  to  comply  with  your  request,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  capacity.  My  personal  knowledge  of  it  is  only  from  its 
mouth,  to  about  70  or  80  miles'  above  Natchitoches,  being,  by  the  course  of 
the  river,  near  400  miles.  After  that,  what  I  can  say  of  it  is  derived  from 
information  from  others,  on  whose  veracity  I  have  great  reliance  ;  principally 
from  Mr.  Francis  Grappe,  who  is  my  assistant  and  interpreter  of  Indian 
languages  ;  whose  father  was  a  French  officer,  and  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs,  at  a  post,  or  station,  occupied  by  France,  where  they  kept  some 
soldiers,  and  had  a  factory,  previous  to  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  Spain, 
situate  nearly  500  miles,  by  the  course  of  the  river,  above  Natchitoches,  where 
h:j,  my  informant,  was  born,  and  lived  upwards  of  30  years  ;  his  time,  during 
which,  being  occupied  alternately  as  an  assistant  to  his  father,  an  Indian  trader 
and  hunter,  with  the  advantage  of  some  learning,  and  a  very  retentive  memo- 
ry, acquired  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  river,  as  well  as  the  languages  of 
all  the  different  Indian  tribes  of  Louisiana,  which,  with  his  having  been  In- 
dian interpreter  for  the  Spanish  government  for  many  years  past,  and  (I  be- 
lieve) deservedly  esteemed  by  the  Indians,  and  all  others,  a  man  of  strict 
integrity,  has,  for  many  years,  and  does  now  possess  their  entire  confidence, 
and  a  very  extensive  influence  over  them  ;  and  I  have  invariably  found,  that 
whatever  information  I  have  received  from  him,  lias  been  confirmed  by  every 
other  intelligent  person,  having  a  knowledge  of  the  same,  with  whom  I  have 
conversed. 

NOTE.     Contrary  to  geographical  rules,  as  I  ascended  the  river,  I  called 
$he  right  bank  the  northern  one,  and  the  left  the  southern. 
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THE  confluence  of  Red  river  with  the  Mississippi  is,  hy  tlie  cnurse  of 
the  latter,  estimated  about  220  miles  from  New-Orleans..  Descending  the 
Mississippi,  after  passing  the  Spanish  line  at  the  31st  degree  of  north  lati. 
Uule,  it  makes  a  remarkable  turn  to  the  westward,  or  nearly  north  west,  for 
some  distance  before  you  arrive  at  the  mouth  of  Red  river,  as  though,  not- 
withstanding  the  immense  quantity  of  its  waters  already,  from  its  almost 
numberless  tributary  streams,  it  was  still  desirous  of  a  farther  augmentation, 
by  hastening  its  union  with  Red  river  (which,  perhaps,  is  second  only  in 
dignity  to  it)  that  they  might,  from  thence,  flow  on  and  join  the  ocean  to- 
gether, which,  for  many  leagues,  is  forced  to  give  place  to  its  mighty  cur- 
rent. But  there  are  reasons  for  believing-  the  Red  river  did  not  always  unite 
with  the  Mississippi,  as  it  does  at  present  ;  and  that  no  very  great  length 
of  time  has  elapsed  since  the  Mississippi  left  its  ancient  bed,  some  miles  to 
(he  eastward,  and  took  its  course  westwardly  for  the  purpose  of  intermarry- 
ing with  Red  river.  The  mouth  of  the  Chaffeli,  which  is  now,  properly 
speaking-,  one  of  the  outlets  of  the  river  Mississippi  to  the  ocean,  is  just 
pelow,  in  sight  of  the  junction  of  Red  river  with  the  Mississippi  ;  and  from 
its  resemblance  to  Red  river  in  size,  growth  on  its  banks,  appearance  and 
texture  of  soil,  and  differing-  from  that  of  the  Mississippi,  induces  strongly 
tlie  belief  that  the  Chaffeli  was  once  but  the  continuation  of  Red  river  to 
die  ocean,  and  that  k  had,  in  its  bed,  no  connection  with  the  Mississippi. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  the  Mississippi  has  alternately  occupied  different 
places  in  the  low  grounds  through  .which  it  meanders,  almost  from  the  high 
lands  of  one  side  to  those  of  the  other,  for  the  average  space  of  near  30  miles. 
These  two  great  rivers  happening  to  flow,  for  a  distance,  through  the  same 
mass  of  swamp,  that  annually  is  almost  all  inundated,  it  is  not  extraordinary 
that  their  channels  should  find  their  way  together  ;  the  remarkable  bend  of 
the  Mississippi,  at  this  place,  to  the  westward,  seems  to  have  been  for  the 
express  pm-pose  of  forming  this  union  ;  after  which  it  returns  to  its  for- 
mer course. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1803,  I  ascended  Red  river,  from  its  mouth  to 
Natchitoches,  in  an  open  boat,  unless  when  I  chose  to  land  and  walk  across 
a  point,  or  by  the  beauty  of  the  river  bank,  the  pleasantness  of  its  groves,  or 
the  variety  of  its  shrubs  and  flowers,  I  was  invited  ashore  to  gratify  or  please 
ray  curiosity.  On  entering  the  mouth  of  the  river  I  found  its  waters  turgid, 
of  a  red  colour,  and  of  a  brackish  taste  ;  and  as  the  Mississippi  was  then 
falling,  and  Red  river  rising-,  found  a  current,  from  its  mouth  upwards,  vary- 
ing considerably  in  places,  but  averaging  about  two  miles  an  hour,  for  the 
first  hundred  miles,  which,  at  that  time,  I  found  to  be  about  the  same  in  the 
Mississippi  ;  but,  when  that  river  is  high,  and  Red  river  low,  there  is  very 
little  current  in  the  latter,  for  sixty  or  seventy  miles  :  the  river,  for  that  dis- 
tance, is  very  crooked,  increasing  the  distance,  by  it,  from  a  straight  line, 
?nore  than  two  thirds  ;  the  general  course  of  it  nearly  west :  that  I  was  able 
to  ascertain,  from  hearing  the  morning  gun  at  Fort  Adams,  for  three  or  four 
mornings  after  entering  the  river,  which  was  not  at  the  greatest  height  by 
about  fourteen  feet  ;  and  all  the  low  grounds,  for  near  seventy  miles,  en- 
tirely overflowed  like  those  of  the  Mississippi,  which,  in  fact,  is  but  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  same.  Some  places  appeared,  by  the  high  water  mark  on 
the  trees,  to  overflow  not  more  than  two  or  three  feet,  particularly  the  rigfit, 
hank,  below  the  mouth  of  Black  river,  and  the  left  bank  above  it  j  the  growth, 
oi  the  lowest  places,  willow  and  cotton  wood,  but  on  the  highest,  handsome 
oaks,  swamp  hickory,  ash,  grape  vines,  &c. 

I  made  my  calculation  of  our  rate  of  ascent  and  distances  up  the  river,  by 
my  w;.tch,  noting  carefully  with  my  pencil  the  minute  of  our  stops  and  set- 
tings off';  the  inlets  and  outlets,  remai-kable  bends  in  the  river,  and  whatever 
)  observed  any  way  remarkable.  About  six  miles  from  (he  mouth  of  the 
river,  left  side,  there  is  a  bayau,  as  it  is  called,  comes  in,  that  ^bmaiunigatee 
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with  a  lake  called  lake  Long,  which,  by  another  bayau,  communicates  again 
with  the  river,  through  wluch,  when  there  is  a  swell  in  the  river,  boats  can 
pass,  and  cut  oft' about  30  miles,  being  only  14  or  15  through  it,  and  about  4S 
by  the  course  of  the  river  ;  and  through  the  lake  there  is  very  little  or  no 
current  ;  but  the  passage  is  intricate  and  difficult  to  find  ;  a  stranger  should 
not  attempt  it  without  a  pilot ;  people  have  been  lost  in  it  for  several  days  j 
but  not  difficult  for  one  acquainted  ;  we,  having  no  pilot  on  board  to  be  de« 
pended  on,  kept  the  river. 

From  the  mouth  of  Red  river  to  the  mouth  of  Black  river,  I  made  it  31 
miles  r  the  water  of  Black  river  is  clear,  and  when  contrasted  with  th« 
water  of  Red  river,  has  a  black  appearance.  From  the  mouth  of  Black 
river,  Red  river  makes  a  regular  twining  to  the  Left,  for  about  18  miles,  cal. 
led  the  Grand  Bend,  forming  a  segment  of  nearly  three  fourths  of  a  circle  ; 
when  you  arrive  at  the  bayau  that  leads  into  lake  Long,  which,  perhaps,  is  in 
a  right  line,  not  exceeding  15  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  From 
Bayau  Lake  Long,  to  Avoyall  landing,  called  Baker's  landing,  I  made  33 
miles,  and  the  river  is  remarkably  crooked.  At  this  place  the  guns  at  Fort 
Adams  are  distinctly  heard,  and  the  sound  appears  to  be  but  little  south  of 
east.  We  came  through  a  bayau  called  Silver  Bayau,  that  cut  oft,  we  un. 
derstand,  six  miles  ;  it  was  through  the  bayau  about  four  miles.  Until  wo 
arrived  at  Baker's  landing,  saw  no  spot  of  ground  that  did  not  overflow  ;  tha 
high  water  mark  generally  from  3  to  15  feet  above  its  banks.  After  passing- 
Black  river,  the  cd'^e  of  the  banks  near  the  river  are  highest  ;  the  land  falls. 
from  the  river  back.  At  Baker's  landing  I  went  ashore  ;  I  understood,  from 
Baker's  landing,  cross  the  point,  to  Le  Glass'  landing,  was  only  3  or  4  mile^, 
and  by  water  15  ;  but  I  found  it  6  at  least,  and  met  with  some  difficulty  in 
getting  from  where  I  landed  to  the  high  land  at  Baker's  house,  for  water, 
though  at  low  water  it  is  a  dry  cart  road,  and  less  than  a  mile.  I  found  Baker 
and  his  family  very  hospitable  and  kind  ;  Mr.  Baker  told  me  he  was  a  native 
of  Virginia,  and  had  lived  there  upwards  of  30  years.  He  was  living  on  a 
tolerable  good  high  piece  of  land,  not  prairie,  but  joining  it.  After  leaving 
Baker's  house,  was  soon  in  sight  of  the  prairie,  wluch,  I  understand,  is  about 
40  miles  in  circumference,  longer  than  it  is  wide,  very  level,  only  a  few 
clumps  of  trees  to  be  seen,  all  covered  with  good  grass.  The  inhabitants 
are  settled  all  around  the  out  edge  of  it,  by  the  woods,  their  houses  faciii«- 
inwards,  and  cultivate  the  prairie  land.  Though  the  soil,  when  turned  up 
by  the  plough,  has  a  good  appearance,  what  I  could  discover  by  the  old  corn 
and  cotton  stalks,  they  made  but  indifferent  crops  ;  the  timber  land  that  I 
saw  cleared  and  planted,  produced  the  best  ;  the  prairie  is  better  for  grass 
than  for  planting.  The  inhabitants  have  considerable  stocks  of  cattle,  whick 
appears  to  be  their  principal  dependence,  and  I  was  informed  their  beef  is 
of  a  superiour  quality  :  they  have  likewise  good  pork  ;  hogs  live  very  welj  • 
the,  timbered  country  all  round  the  prairie  is  principally  oak,  that  produces 
good  mast  for  hogs.  Corn  is  generally  scarce  ;  they  raise  no  wheat,  for 
they  have  no  mills.  I  was  informed  that  the  lower  end  of  the  prairie,  that 
J  did  not  see,  was  much  the  richest  land,  and  the  inhabitants  lived  better 
and  were  more  wealthy  ;  they  are  a  mixture  of  French,  Irish  and  Americans 
generally  poor  and  ignorant.  Avoyall,  at  high  water,  is  an  island,  elevated 
30  or  40  feet  above  high  water  mark  ;  the  quantity  of  timbered  land  exceeds 
that  of  the  prairie,  which  is  likewise  pretty  level,  but  scarcely  a  second 
quality  of  soil.  La  Glass'  landing,  as  it  is  called,  I  found  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  upper  end  of  the  prairie  ;  the  high  lands  bluff  to  the  river. 
After  leaving  this  place  found  the  banks  rise  higher  and  higher  on  each  side, 
and  fit  for  settlements  ;  on  the  right  side  pine  woods  sometimes  in  sight.  I 
left  the  boat  again  about  eight  miles  from  Le  Glass'  landing,  right  side; 
walked  two  and  a  half  miles  across  a  point,  to  a  Mr.  Hoomcs'  ;  round  the 
point  is  called  16  miles.     I  found  the  lands,  ."through  which  J  passed,  high. 
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moderately  hilly  ;  the  soil  a  good  second  quality,  clay  ;  timber,  large  oak, 
hickory,  some  short  leaved  pine  ;  and  several  small  streams  of  clear  running 
water.  This  description  of  lands  extended  back  5  or  6  miles,  and  bounded 
bv  open  pine  woods,  which  continue,  for  30  miles,  to  Ocatahola.  I  found 
Mr.  Hoomes'  house  on  a  high  bluff  very  near  the  river  ;  his  plantation  tli« 
same  description  of  land  through  which  I  had  passed,  producing  good  corn, 
cotton  and  tobacco,  and  he  told  me  he  had  tried  it  in  wheat,  which  succeed- 
ed well,  but  having  no  mills  to  manufacture  it,  had  only  made  the  experi- 
ment. Mr.  Hoomes  told  me  all  the  lands  round  his,  for  many  miles-,  were 
vacant.  On  the  south  side  there  is  a  large  body  of  rich,  low  grounds,  ex* 
tending  to  the  borders  of  Appalousa,  watered  and  drained  by  Bayau  Robert 
and  Bayau  Beauf,  two  handsome  streams  of  clear  water  that  rise  in  the  high 
lands  between  Red  river  and  Sabine,  and  after  meandering  through  this  inv 
znense  mass  of  low  grounds  of  30  or  40  miles  square,  fall  into  the  Chafleli, 
to  the  southward  of  Avoyall.  I  believe,  in  point  of  soil,  growth  of  timber, 
goodness  of  water,  and  conveniency  to  navigation,  there  is  not  a  more  valua- 
ble body  of  land  in  this  part  of  Louisiana,  From  Mr.  Hoomes'  to  the  mouth 
of  Rapide  Bayau  is.  -by  the  river,  35  miles.  A  few  scattering  settlements  on 
the  right  side,  but  none  on  the  left  ;  the  right  is  preferred  to  settle  on,  on 
account  of  their  stocks  being  convenient  to  the  high  lands  ;  but  the  settlers 
on  the  right  side  own  the  lands  on  the  left  side  too  ;  the  lands  on  the  Bayau 
Rapide  are  the  same  quality  as  those  on  Bayaus  Robert  and  Beauf,  and,  in 
fact,  are  a  continuation  of  the  same  body  of  lands.  Bayau  Rapide  is  some- 
what in  the  form  of  a  half  moon  ;  the  two  points,  or  horns,  meeting  the  river 
about  20  miles  from  each  other  :  the  length  of  the  bayau  is  about  30  miles  ; 
on  the  back  of  it  there  is  a  large  bayau  falls  in,  on  which  there  is  a  saw  mill, 
very  advantageously  sitviated,  in  respect  to  a  never  failing  supply  of  water  ; 
plenty  of  timber  ;  and  the  plank  can  be  taken  from  the  mill  tail  by  water. 
This  bayau  is  excellent  water  ;  rises  in  the  pine  woods,  and  discharges  itself 
each  way  into  the  river,  by  both  ends  of  Bayau  Rapide.  Boats  cannot  pass 
through  the  bayau,  from  the  river  to  the  river  again,  on  account  of  rafts  of 
timber  choaking  the  upper  end  of  it,  but  can  enter  the  lower  end  and  ascend 
it  more  than  half  through  it.  On  the  lower  end  of  the  bayau,  on  each  side, 
is  the  principal  Rapide  settlement;  as  it  is  called  ;  no  country  whatever  can 
exhibit  handsomer  plantations,  or  better  lands.  The  Rapide  is  a  fall,  or 
shoal,  occasioned  by  a  soft  rock  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  that  extends  from 
side  to  side,  over  which,  for  about  five  months  in  the  year,  (viz.)  from  July 
to  December,  there  is  not  sufficient  water  for  boats  to  pass  without  lighten- 
ing, but  at  all  other  seasons  it  is  the  same  as  any  other  part  of  -the  river. 
This  rock,  or  hard  clay,  for  it  resembles  the  latter  almost  as  much  as  the 
former,  is  so  soft  it  may  l>c  cut  away  with  a  pen  luiife,  or#any  sharp  instru- 
ment, and  scarcely  turn  the  edge,  and  extends  up  and  down  the  river  but  a 
few  yards  ;  and  I  have  heard  several  intelligent  persons  give  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  the  extraordinary  expense  and  trouble  the  inhabitants  were  at, 
jn  one  year,  in  getting  loaded  boats  over  this  shoal,  would  be  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  cut  a  passage  through  it  ;  but  it  happens  at  a  season  of  the  year 
when  the  able  planters  are  occupied  at  home,  and  would  make  no  use  of  the 
river  were  there  no  obstructions  in  it ;  but  at  any  rate,  the  navigation  of  the 
river  is  clear  a  longer  proportion  of  the  year  than  the  rivers  in  the  northern 
countries  are  clear  of  ice.  But  this  obstruction  is  certainly  removable,  at  a 
very  trifling  expense,  in  comparison  to  the  importance  of  having  it  done  ; 
and  nothing  but  the  nature  of  the  government  we  have  lately  emerged  from, 
can  be  assigned  as  a  reason  for  its  not  having  been  effected  long  ago. 

After  passing  the  Rapides  there  are  very  few  settlements  to  be  seen,  on 
the  main  river,  for  about  20  miles,  though  botli  sides  appeared  to  me  to  be 
capable  of  making  as  valuable  settlements  as  any  on  the  river,  ;  we  arrive 
then  a:  the  Indian  viljages,  on  both  sides,  situated  exceedingly  pleasant,  an_4 
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*Tl  the  best  lands  ;  after  passing  which  you  arrive  at  a  large,  bcautifi.il  plan- 
tation of  Mr.  Gillard  ;  the  house  is  on  a  point  of  a  hig'h  pine  woods  blulr,  close 
to  the  river,  60  or  70  feet  above  the  common  surface  of  the  country,  over- 
looking, on  the  east,  or  opposite  side,  very  extensive  fields  of  low  grounds,, 
in  higli  cultivation,  and  a  long-  reach  of  the  river,  up  and  down  ;  and  there 
is  an  excellent  spring  of  water  issues  from  the  bluff,  on  which  the  house  is 
situated,  from  an  aperture  in  the  rock  that  seems  to  have  been  cloven  on 
purpose  for  it  to  flow,  and  a  small  distance,  back  of  the  house,  there  is  a- 
lake  of  clear  water,  abounding  with  fish  in  summer  and  fowl  in  winter.  I 
have  seen  in  ail  my  fife,  very  lew  more  beautiful  or  advantageously  situated 
places.       . 

Six  miles  above  Gillard's,  you  arrive  at  the  small  village  of  Boluxa  Indians, 
where  the  river  is  divided  into  two  channels,  forming  an  island,  of  about  5u> 
miles  in  length,  and  3  or  4  in  breadth.  The  right  hand  division  is  called  the 
Rigula  de  Bondieu,  on  which  are  no  settlements  ;  but,  I  am  informed,  will 
admit  of  being  well  settled  ;  the  left  hand  division  is  the  boat  channel,  at 
present,  to  Natchitoches  :  the  other  is  likewise  boatable.  Ascending  the 
left  hand  branch  for  about  24  miles,  we  pass  a  thick  settlement  and  a  num- 
ber of  wealthy  inhabitants.  This  is  called  the  River  Cane  settlement;  called 
so,  I  believe,  from  the  banks  some  yeai'3  ago,  being  a  remarkable  thick 
Gane-brake. 

After  passing*  this'  settlement  of  about  forty  families,  the  river  divides 
again,  forming  anotlie*  island  of  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  from  two 
to  tour  in  breadth,  called  the  Isle  Breve/,  after  a  reputable  old  man  now  liv- 
ing in  it,  who  first  settled  it.  This  island  is  sub-divided  by  a  bayau  that 
communicates  from  one  river  to  the  other,  called  also  Bayau  Brevel.  The 
middle  division  of  the  river,  is  called  Little  river,  and  it  is  thickly  settled,- 
and  is  the  boat  channel  :  the  westward  division  of  the  river  is  called  False 
river  ;  is  navigable,  but  not  settled  ;  the  banks  are  too  low  ;  it  passes  through 
a  lake  called  .Lac  Occassa.  When  you  arrive  at  Natchitoches,  you  find  it  a 
small,  irreguhu1,  and  meanly  built  village,  half  a  dozen  houses  excepted,  on- 
the  west  side  of  that  division  of  the  river  it  is  on,  the  high  pine  and  oak 
woods  approach  within  two  or  three  hundred  yards  of  the  river.  In  the 
village  are  about  forty  families,  twelve  or  fifteen  are  merchants  or  traders, 
nearly  all  French.  :.The  fort  built  by  our  troops-  since  their  arrival,  called 
Fort  Claiborne,  is  situated  on  a  small  hill,  one  street  from  the  river,  and 
about  thirty  feet  higher  than  the  river  banks.  AH  the  hill  is  occupied  by 
the  fort  and  barracks,  and  does  not  exceed  two  acres  of  ground.  The 
southern  and  eastern  prospects  from  it  are  very  beautiful.  One  has  an  ex-' 
tensive  view  of  the  fields  and  habi-ations  down  the  river,  and  the  other  a 
similar  view  over  the  river,  and  of  the  whole  village.  This  town,  thirty  or 
forty  years-  ago,  was  much  larger  than  at  present,  and  sitxiated  on  a  hill 
about  half  a  mile  from  its  present  site.  Then  most  of  the  families  of  the 
district  lived  in  the  town,  but  finding  it  inconvenient  on  account  of  the  stock* 
and  farms,  they  filed  off,  one  after  another,  and  settled  up  and  down  tho 
river.  The  merchants  and  trading  people  found  being  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  more  convenient  for  loading  and  unloading  their  boats,  left  the  hill  on 
that  account  ;  and  others,  finding1  the  river  ground  much  supei'iour  for  gar- 
dens, to  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  paying  great  attention,  followed  the 
merchants  ;  after  them  the  priests  and  commandant  ;  then  the  church  and 
jail  (or  calleboose),  and  now  nothing  of  the  old  town  is  left,-  but  the  form  of 
their  gardens  and  some  ornamental  trees.  It  is  now  a  very  extensive  com- 
mon of  several  hundred  acres,  entirely  tufted  with  clover,  and  covered  with 
sheep  and  cattle.  The  hill  is  a  stiff  clay,  and  used  to  make  miry  streets  ; 
the  river  soil,  though  much  richer,  is  of  a  loose,  sandy,  texture  ;  the  streets 
are  neither  miry  nor  very  dusty.  Our  wells  do  not  afford  us  good  water, 
And  the  river  water,  in  summer,  is  too  brackish  to  drink,  and  never  clear. 
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Our  springs  are  about  half  a  mile  back  from  the  river,  but  the  inhabitaitts, 
many  of  them,  have  large  cisterns,  and  use,  principally,  rain  Water,  Which  is 
preferred  to  the  spring  water.  The  planters  along  on  the  river  generally 
use  rain  water  ;  though  when  the  river  is  high,  and  the  water  taken  up  and 
settled  in  large  earthen  jars,  (which  the  Indian  women  make  of  good  quality 
and  at  a  moderate  price)  it  can  be  drank  tolerably  well,  but  it  makes  bad  tea. 
Near  Natchitoches  there  are  two  large  lakes,  one  within  a  mile,  the 
other  six  miles  to  the  nearest  parts.  One  of  them  is  fifty  or  sixty  miles  in 
circumference,  the  other  upwards  of  thirty  :  these  lakes  rise  and  fall  with 
the  river.  When  the  river  is  rising  the  bayaus  that  connect  with  the  lakes, 
run  into  the  lakes  like  a  mill-tail,  till  the  lakes  are  filled  ;  and  when  the  river 
is  falling,  it  is  the  same  the  contrary  way,  just  like  the  tide,  but  only  annual. 
On  these  creeks  good  mills  might  be  erected,  but  the  present  inhabitants 
know  nothing  of  mills  by  water,  yet  have  excellent  cotton  gins  worked  by 
horses.  I  do  not  know  a  single  mechanick  in  the  district,  who  is  a  native  of 
it,  one  tailor  excepted.  Every  thing  of  the  kind  is  clone  by  strangers,  mostly 
Americans.  Though  Natchitoches  has  been  settled  almost  one  hundred 
years,  it  is  not  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  years  since  they  ever  had  a  plough, 
or  a  flat  to  cross  the  river  with  ;  both  which  were  introduced  by  an  Irish 
Pennsylvanian,  under  a  similar  opposition  to  the  Copernican  system.  'Ti* 
almost  incredible  the  quantity  of  fish  and  fowl  these  lakes  supply.  It  is  not 
uncommon  in  winter  for  a  single  man  to  kill  from  two  to  four  hundred  fowl 
in  one  evening  j  they  fly  between  sundown  and  dark  ;  the  air  is  filled  with 
them  ;  they  load  and  fire  as  fast  as  they  can,  without  taking  any  particular1 
aim,  continuing  at  the  same  stand  till  they  think  they  have  killed  enough, 
and  then  pick  up  what  they  have  killed  ;  they  consist  of  several  kinds  of 
cluck,  geese,  brant,  and  swan.  In  summer  the  quantities  of  fish  are  nearly 
in  proportion.  One  Indian,  with  a  bow  and  arrow,  sometimes  will  kill  them 
faster  than  another,  with  two  horses,  can  bring  them  in  ;  they  weigh,  some 
of  them,  thirty  or  forty  pounds.  The  lakes  likewise  afford  plenty  of  shell* 
for  lime  ;  and  at  low  water,  the  greater  of  them  is  a  most  luxuriant  meadow, 
where  the  inhabitants  fatten  their  horses.  All  round  these  lakes  above  high 
water  mark,  there  is  a  border  of  rich  land,  g-enerally  wide  enough  for  a  field. 
On  die  bank  of  one  of  them,  there  is  plenty  of  stone  coal,  and  several  quarrie* 
of  tolerable  good  building  stone  ;  at  high  w^ter  boats  can  go  out  of  the  river 
into  them.  Similar  lakes  are  found  all  along  Red  river,  for  five  or  sis  hum- 
dred  miles,  which,  besides  the  uses  already  mentioned,  nature  seems  to 
have  provided  as  reservoirs  for  the  immense  quantity  of  water  beyond  what 
the  banks  of  the  river  will  contain  ;  otherwise  no  part  of  them  could  be  in- 
habited :  the  low  grounds,  from  hill  to  hill,  would  be  inundated.  About 
twelve  miles  north  of  Natchitoches,  on  the  north  east  side  of  the  river,  there 
is  a  large  lake  called  Lac  Itoiz  ;  the  hayau  of  it  communicates  to  the  Rigula 
de  Bondieu,  opposite  Natchitoch,  which  is  boatable  the  g/eater  part  of  the 
year.  Near  this  lake  are  the  salt  works,  from  which  all  the  salt  that  is  used 
in  the  district,  is  made  j  and  which  is  made  with  so  much  ease,  that  two  old 
men,  both  of  them  cripples,  with  ten  or  twelve  old  pots  and  kettles,  have,  for 
•everal  years  past,  made  an  abundant  supply  of  salt  for  the  whole  district ; 
they  inform  me  they  make  six  bushels  per  day.  I  have  not  been  at  the  place, 
but  have  a  bottle  of  the  water  brought  to  me,  which  I  found  nearly  saturated. 
The  salt  is  good.  I  never  had  better  bacon  than  I  make  with  it.  I  am  in- 
formed, there  are  twelve  saline  springs  now  open  ;  and  by  digging  for  them„ 
for  ought  any  one  knows,  twelve  hundred  might  be  opened.  A  few  months 
ago,  captain  Burnet,  of  the  Mississippi  territory,  coming  to  this  place  toy 
Washita,  came  by  the  salt  works,  and  purchased  the  right  of  one  of  the  old 
men  he  found  there,  and  has  lately  sent  up  a  boat,  with  some  larace  kettl<#» 
and  some  negroes,  under  the  direction  of  his  son  ;  and  expects,  when  they 
get  all  in  order,  to  be  able  to  make  thirty  or  forty  bushels  a  day.  Captain 
Burnet  is  of  opinion,  that  he  shaJl  be.  able  to  supply  the  Mississippi  territory. 
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*Tid  the  settlements  on  Mississippi,  from  Point  Coupee,  upwards,  lower  than 
they  can  get  it  in  New-Orleans  and  bring  it  up.  Cathartic  salts,  and  mag- 
nesia, might  likewise  be  made  in  large  quantities,  if  they  understood  it.  The 
country  all  round  the  Sabine  and  Black  lake  is  vacant,  and  from  thence  to 
Washita,  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  which  I  am  in- 
formed affords  considerable  quantities  of  well  timbered  good  uplands,  and 
well  watered.  There  is  a  small  stream  we  cross  on  the  Washita  road,  the 
English  call  it  Little  River,  the  French  Dogdhnona,  affording  a  wide  rich 
bottom  :  this  stream  falls  into  the  Acatahoia  lake  ;  from  thence  to  Washita, 
it  is  called  Acatahoia  river  ;  its  course  is  enstwardly,  and  falls  into  Washita, 
near  the  mouth  of  Tensaw,  where  the  road  from  Natchitoches  to  Natchez, 
crosses  it ;  from  the  confluence  of  these  three  rivers,  downwards,  it  is  called 
Black  river,  which  fulls  into  Red  river,  sixty  miles  below.  There  is  a  good 
salt  spring  near  the  Acatahoia  kke. 

Ascending  Red  river,  above  Natchitoches,  in  about  three  miles  arrive  at 
the  upper  mouth  of  the  Rigula  de  Bondieu  :  there  are  settlements  all  along  ; 
plantations  adjoining.  From  the  upper  mouth  of  the  Rigula  de  Bondieu,  the 
river  is  one  channel  through  the  settlement  called  Grand  Ecore,  of  about  sis 
miles  ;  it  is  called  Grand  Ecore,  (or  in  English  the  Great  Bluff)  being  such 
a  one  on  the  left  hand  side,  near  one  hundred  feet  high.  The  face  next  the 
river,  almost  perpendicular,  of  a  soft,  white  rock  ;  the  top,  a  gravel  loam,  of 
considerate  extent,  on  which  grow  large  oaks,  hickory,  black  cherry,  and 
grape  vines.  At  the  bottom  of  one  of  these  bluffs,  for  there  are  two  near 
each  other,  is  a  large  quantity  of  stone-coal,  and  near  them  several  springs  of 
the  best  water  in  this  part  of  the  country  ;  and  a  lake  of  clear  water  within 
two  hundred  yards,  bounded  by  a  gravelly  margin.  I  pretend  to  have  no 
knowledge  of  military  tacticks,but  think,  from  the  river  in  this  place  being  all 
in  one  channel,  the  goodness  of  the  water,  a  high,  healthy  country,  and  well 
timbered  all  round  it,  no  height  near  it  so  high,  its  commanding  the  river,  and 
a  very  publick  ferry  just  under  it,  and  at  a  small  expense,  would  be  capable  of 
great  defence  with  a  small  force.  The  road  from  it  to  the  westward,  better 
than  from  Nachitoch,  and  by  land  only  about  five  miles  above  it,  and  near  it 
plenty  of  good  building  stone.  These  advantages  it  possesses  beyond  any 
other  place  within  my  knowledge  on  the  river,  for  a  strong  fort,  and  safe 
place  of  deposit.  Just  about  this  bluff,  the  river  makes  a  large  bend  to  the 
right,  and  a  long  reach  nearly  due  east  and  west  by  it  -,  the  bluff  overlooks, 
on  the  opposite  side,  several  handsome  plantations.  I  have  been  induced, 
from  the  advantages  this  place  appeared  to  me  to  possess,  to  purchase  it, 
with  four  or  five  small  settlements  adjoining,  including  both  bluffs,  the  ferry, 
springs  and  lake,  the  stone  quarries,  and  coal  ;  and  a  field  of  about  five  hun- 
dred acres  of  the  best  low  grounds,  on  the  opposite  side.  After  leaving  Grand 
Ecore,  about  a  mile,on  the  left  side  comes  in  a  large  bayau,  from  the  Spanish 
lake,  as  it  is  called,  boatable  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  This  lake  is  said 
to  be  about  fifty  miles  in  circumference,  and  rises  and  falls  with  the  river, 
into  which,  from  the  river,  the  largest  boats  may  ascend,  and  from  it,  up  the 
mouths  of  several  large  bayaus  that  fall  into  it,  for  some  distance,  one  in  par- 
ticular called  bayau  Dvipong,  up  which  boats  may  ascend  within  one  and  a 
half  mile  of  old  fort  Adaize.  Leaving  this  bayau  about  two  miles,  arrive  at 
a  fork  or  division  of  the  river  ;  the  left  hand  branch  bears  .westwardly  fur 
sixty  or  eighty  miles  ;  then  eastwardly,  meeting  the  branch  it  left,  after  form- 
ing an  island  of  about  one  hundred  miles  long,  and,  in  some  places,  nearly 
thirty  miles  wide.  Six  or  seven  years  ago,  boats  used  to  pass  this  way  into 
the  main  river  again  ;  its  communication  with  which  being  above  the  great 
raft  or  obstruction  ;  but  it  is  now  choaked,  and  requires  a  portage  of  thn  e 
miles  ;  but  at  any  season,  boats  can  go  from  Natchitoches,  about  eighty  miles, 
to  the  place  called  the  point,  where  the  French  had  a  factory,  and  a  small 
station  of  soldiers  to  guard  the  Indian  trade,  and  is  now  undoubtedly  a    very 
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eligible  situation  for  a  similar  establishment.  The  country  bounded  to  the 
east  and  north,  by  this  branch  or  division  of  the  river,  is  called  the  bayau 
Pierre  settlement,  which  was  begun,  and  some  of  the  lands  granted  before 
Louisiana  was  ceded  to  Spain  by  France,  and  continued  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  commandant  of  Natchitoches  until  about  twenty  years  ago,  when, 
by  an  agreement  between  a  Mr.  Vogone,  then  commandant  of  this  place,  and 
a  Mr.  Elibarbe,  commandant  at  Natchitoches,  the  settlement  called  bayau 
Pierre,  was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  latter,  and  has  so  continued 
ever  since.  The  settlement,  I  believe,  contains  about  forty  families,  and 
generally  the)'  have  larg-e  stocks  of  cattle  :  they  supply  us  with  our  cheese 
entirely,  and  of  a  tolerable  quality,  and  we  get  from  them  some  excellent 
bacon  hams.  The  country  is  interspersed  with  prairies,  resembling,  as  to 
richness,  the  river  bottoms,  and,  in  size,  from  five  to  five  thousand  acres. 
The  hills  are  a  good  grey  soil,  and  produce  very  well,  and  afford  beautiful 
situations.  The  creek  called  Bayau  Pierre,  (stony  creek)  passes  through 
the  settlement,  and  affords  a  number  of  good  mill  seats,  and  its  bed  and 
banks  lined  with  a  good  kind  of  building  stone,  but  no  mills  are  erected  on 
it.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  have  tried  the  uplands  in  wheat,  which  succeed- 
ed well.  They  are  high,  gently  rolling,  and  rich  enough  ;  produce  good 
corn,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  I  was  through  the  settlement  in  July  last,  and 
found  good  water,  either  from  a  spring  or  well,  at  every  house.  The  inhab- 
itants are  all  French,  one  family  excepted.  A  few  mdes  to  the  westward, 
towards  Sabine,  there  is  a  Saline,  where  the  inhabitants  go  and  make  their 
salt.  On  the  whole,  for  health,  good  water,  good  living,  plenty  of  food  for 
every  kind  of  animal,  general  conveniency,  and  handsome  surface,  I  have  seen 
few  parts  of  the  world  more  inviting  to  settlers. 

Returning  back  again  to  the  fork  of  the  main  river  we  left,  for  the  purpose 
of  exploring  the  Bayau  Pierre  branch,  we  find  irregular  settlements,  includ- 
ing Campti,  where  a  few  families  are  settled  together  on  a  hill  near  the  river, 
northeast  side.  For  about  20  miles,  the  river  land  is  much  the  same  every 
where,  but  the  Campti  settlement  is  more  broken  with  bayaus  and  lagoons 
than  any  place  I  am  acquainted  with  on  the  river,  and  for  want  of  about  a 
dozen  bridges  is  inconvenient  to  g'et  to,  or  travel  through.  The  upper  end 
of  this  settlement  is  the  last  on  the  main  branch  of  Red  liver,  which,  straight 
by  land,  does  not  exceed  25  miles  above  Natchitoches.  At  the  upper  house 
the  great  raft  or  jam  of  timber  begins  ;  this  raft  choaks  the  main  channel  for 
upwards  of  100  miles,  by  the  course  of  the  river  ;  not  one  entire  jam  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it,  but  only  at  the  points,  with  places  of  several 
leagues  that  are  clear.  The  river  is  very  crooked,  and  the  low  grounds  are 
wide  and  rich,  and  I  am  informed,  no  part  of  Red  river  will  afibrd  better 
plantations  than  along  its  banks  by  this  raft,  which  is  represented  as  being  so 
important  as  to  render  the  country  above  it  of  little  value  for  settlements  ; 
this  opinion  is  founded  entirely  upon  incorrect  information.  The  first  or 
lowest  part  of  the  raft  is  at  a  bend  or  point  in  the  river,  just  below  the  upper 
plantation,  at  which,  on  the  right  side,  a  large  bayau,  or  division  of  the  liver, 
railed  Bayau  Channo,  comes  in,  which  is  free  of  any  obstructions,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  boats  of  any  size  may  ascend  it,  into  lake  Bistino, 
through  which,  to  its  communication  with  the  lake,  is  only  about  three  miles  ; 
the  lake  is  about  60  miles  long,  and  lays  nearly  parallel  with  the  liver,  from 
the  upper  end  of  which  it  communicates  again  with  the  river,  by  a  bayau 
called  Daichet,  about  40  miles  above  the  upper  end  of  the  raft ;  from  the  lake 
to  the  river,  through  Bayau  Daichet,  is  called  nine  miles  ;  there  is  always  in 
this  bayau  sufficient  water  for  any  boat  to  pass  ;  from  thence  upwards  Red 
river  is  free  of  all  obstructions  to  the  mountains.  By  lake  Bistino,  and  these 
two  "bayaus,  an  island  is  formed,  about  70  miles  long,  and  three  or  four  wide, 
capable  of  affording  settlements  inferiour  to  none  or,  the  river.  From  the  above 
account  you  will  perceive,  that  the  only  difficulty  in  opening  a  boat  passage 
by  this  raft,  through  the  lake,  which  is  much  shorter  than  by  the  course  of 
the  river,  and  avoid  the  current,  and  indeed,  was  the  river  unobstructed, 
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•would  always  be  preferred,  is  this  small  jam  of  timber  at  the  point,  just  be- 
low the  bayau  Channo,  as  it  is  called. 

After  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  the 
inhabitants  who  live  near  this  place,  who  informed  me,  that  that  small  raft 
was  easily  broken,  and  that  they  had  lately  been  talking  of  doing  it.  I  per- 
suaded them  to  make  the  attempt,  and  they  accordingly  appointed  the  Friday 
following,  and  all  the  neighbours  were  to  be  invited  to  attend  and  assist. 
They  met  accordingly,  and  effected  a  passage  next  to  one  bank  of  the  river, 
so  that  boats  could  pass,  but  did  not  entirely  break  it  ;  they  intend  to  take 
another  spell  at  it,  when  the  water  falls  a  little,  and  speak  confidently  of 
succeeding-. 

The  coimtry  about  the  head  of  lake  Bistino,  is  highly  spoken  of,  as  well 
the  high  lands,  as  the  river  bottom.  There  are  falling  into  the  river  and 
lake  in  the  vicinity,  some  handsome  streams  of  clear  wholesome  water  from 
towards  Washita,  one  in  particular  called  bayau  Badkah  by  the  Indians, 
which  is  boatable  at  some  seasons  ;  this  bayau  passes  through  a  long,  narrow 
and  rich  prairie,  on  which,  my  informant  says,  500  families  might  be  desira- 
bly setded  ;  and  from  thence  up  to  where  the  Caddos  lately  lived,  the  river 
banks  are  high,  bottoms  wide  and  rich  as  any  other  part  of  the  river.  From 
thence  it  is  much  the  same  to  the  mouth  of  the  Little  river  of  the  left ;  this 
river  is  generally  from  50  to  an  100  yards  wide  ;  heads  in  the  great  prairies, 
south  of  Red  river,  and  interlocks  with  the  head  branches  of  the  Sabine  and 
Trinity  rivers  ;  and  in  times  of  high  water  is  boatable  40  or  50  leagues,  af- 
fording- a  large  body  of  excellent,  well  timbered  and  rich  land,  the  low 
grounds  from  3  to  6  miles  wide  :  but  the  quality  of  the  water,  though  clear, 
is  very  inferiour  to  that  of  the  streams  that  fall  into  Red  river  on  the  north 
side.  The  general  course  of  the  Red  river  from  this  upwards  is  nearly  from 
west  to  east,  till  we  arrive  at  the  Panis  towns,  when  it  turns  northwest- 
wardly. After  leaving  the  mouth  of  the  Little  river  of  the  left,  both  banks 
are  covered  with  strong,  thick  cane  for  about  20  miles  ;  the  low  grounds 
very  wide,  rich,  and  do  not  overflow  ;  the  river  widening  in  proportion  as 
the  banks  are  less  liable  to  overflow ;  you  arrive  at  a  handsome,  rich  prairie, 
25  miles  long  on  the  right  side,  and  4  or  5  miles  wide  ;  bounded  by  hand- 
some oak  and  hickory  woods,  mixed  with  some  short-leaved  pine,  interspers- 
ed with  pleasant  streams  and  fountains  of  water.  The  opposite,  or  left  side 
is  a  continuation  of  thick  cane  ;  the  river  or  low  lands  10  or  12  miles  wide. 
•After  leaving  the  prairie,the  cane  continues  for  about  40  miles  ;  youthen  ar- 
rive at  another  prairie,  called  Little  prairie,  left  side,  about  5  miles  in  length, 
and  from  2  to  3  in  breadth  ;  opposite  side  continues  cane  as  before  ;  low 
lands  wide,  well  timbered,  very  rich,  and  overflow  but  little  ;  the  river  still 
widening.  Back  of  the  low  grounds,  is  a  well  timbered,  rich  upland  coun- 
try ;  gently  rolling  and  well  watered  ;  from  the  Little  prairie,  both  banks 
cane  for  10  or  12  miles,  when  the  oak  and  pine  woods  come  bluff  t  >  the 
river  for  about  5  miles  ;  left  hand  side,  cane  as  before  ;  then  the  same  on 
both  sides,  for  from  10  to  20  miles  wide,  for  about  15  miles,  when  the  cedar 
begins  on  both  sides,  and  is  the  principal  growth  on  the  wide,  rich  river 
bottom  for  40  miles  ;  in  all  the  world  there  is  scarcely  to  be  found  a  more 
beautiful  growth  of  cedar  timber  ;  .they,  like  the  cedars  of  Libanus,  are 
large,  lofty  and  straight. 

You  now  arrive  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  river  of  the  right  ;  this  river  is 
about  150  yards  wide  :  the  water  clear  as  chrystal  ;  tlw*  bottom  of  the  river 
stony,  and  is  boatable,  at  high  water,  up  to  the  great  prairies  near  200  miles  by 
the  course  of  the  river;  the  low  grounds  generally  from  10  to  15  miles  wide, 
abounding  with  the  most  luxuriant  growth  of  rich  timber,  but  subject  to 
partial  inundation  at  particular  rainy  seasons.  After  leaving  this  river,  both 
banks  of  Red  river  are  cane  as  before,  for  about  20  miles,  when  you  come 
to  the  round  prairie,  right  side,  about  5  miles  in  circumference.  At  this 
place  Red  river  is  fordable  at  low  water  ;  a  hard  stony  bottom,  and  is  the 
first  place  from  a*  mouth   where  it  can  be  forded.      This  round  prairie  is 
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high  and  pleasant,  surrounded  by  handsome  oak  and  hickory  uplands  ;  kit 
side  cane  as  before,  and  then  the  same  both  sides  for  20  miles,  to  the  long 
prairie,  left  side,  40  miles  long1  ;  opposite  side  cane  as  before  ;  near  the 
middle  of  this  prairie,  there  is  a  lake  of  about  5  miles  in  circumference,  in 
an  oval  form,  neither  tree  nor  shrub  nea'*  it,  nor  stream  of  water  running' 
either  in  or  out  of  it ;  it  is  very  deep,  and  the  water  so  limpid  that  a  fish 
may  be  seen  15  feet  from  the  surface.  By  the  side  of  this  lake  the  Caddo- 
quies  have  lived  from  time  immemorial.  About  one  mile  from  the  lake  is 
the  hill  on  which,  they  say,  the  great  spirit  placed  one  Caddo  family,  who 
were  saved  when,  by  a  general  deluge,  all  the  world  were  drowned  ;  from. 
which  family  all  the  Indians  have  originated.  For  this  little  natural  emi- 
nence ail  the  Indian  tribes,  as  well  as  the  Caddoquies,  for  a  great  distance, 
pay  a  devout  and  sacred  homage.  Here  the  French,  for  many  years  before 
Louisiana  was  ceded  to  Spain,  had  erected  a  small  fort  ;  kept  some  soldiers 
to  guard  a  fictory  they  had  here  established  for  the  Indian  trade,  and  several 
French  families  were  settled  in  the  vicinity,  built  a  flour  mill,  and  cultivated 
wheat  successfully  for  several  years  ;  and  it  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  the 
mill  irons  and  mill  stones  were  brought  down  :  it  is  about  25  years  since 
those  French  families  moved  down,  and  14  years  since  the  Caddoquies  left  it. 
Here  is  another  fording  place  when  the  river  is  low.  On  the  opposite  side  a 
point  of  high  oak,  hickory,  and  pine  land  comes  bluff  to  the  river  for  about  a 
mile  ;  after  which,  thick  cane  to  the  upper  end  of  the  prairie  ;  then  the  same 
on  both  sides  for  about  12  miles  ;  then  prairie  on  the  left  side  for  20  miles,  op- 
posite side  cane  ;  then  the  same  for  30  miles,  then  an  oak  high  bluff  3  miles, 
<-ane  again  for  about  the  same  distance,  on  both  sides  ;  then  for  about  one 
league,  left  side,  is  a  beautiful  grove  of  paeans,  intermixed  with  no  other 
growth  ;  after  which,  cane  both  sides  for  40  miles  ;  then  prairie,  left  side, 
for  20  miles,  and  from  one  to  two  miles  only  in  depth  ;  about  the  middle  of 
which  conies  in  a  bayau  of  clear  running  water,  about  50  feet  wide  ;  then 
cane  again  both  sides  the  river  for  about  40  miles  ;  then,  on  the  right  side, 
a  point  of  high  pine  woods  bluff  to  the  river  for  about  half  a  mile,  cane  again 
15  or  16  miles  ;  then  a  bluff  of  large  white  rocks  for  about  half  a  mile,  near 
100  feet  hitrli,  cane  again  about  45  miles,  to  a  prairie  on  the  right  side,  of 
about  30  miles  long,  and  12  or  15  miles  wide  ;  there  is  a  thin  skirt  of  wood 
along  the  bank  of  the  river,  that  when  the  leaves  are  on  the  trees,  the  prairie 
is,  from  the  river,  scarcely  to  be  seen.  From  the  upper  end  of  this  prairie 
it  is  thick  cane  again  for  about  six  miles,  when  we  arrive  to  the  mouth  of 
Bayau  Galle,  which  is  on  the  right  side,  about  30  yards  wide,  a  beautiful, 
clear,  running  stream  of  wholesome  well  tasted  water  ;  after  passing  which 
it  is  thick  cane  again  for  25  miles,  when  we  arrive  at  a  river  that  falls  in  on 
the  right  side,  which  is  called  by  the  Indians  Kioviitchie,  and  by  the  French 
La  Riviere  la  Mine,  or  Mine  river,  which  is  about  150  yards  wide,  the  water 
clear  and  good,  and  is  boatable  about  60  miles  to  the  silver  mine,  which  is 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  ore  appears  in  large  quantities,  but  the 
richness  of  it  is  not  known.  The  Indians  inform  of  their  discovering  another, 
about,  a  year  ago,  on  a  creek  that  empties  into  the  Kiomitchie,  about  three 
miles  from  its  mouth,  the  ore  of  which  they  say  resembles  the  other.  The 
bottom  land  of  this  river  is  not  wide,  but  rich  ;  the  adjoining  high  lands  are 
rich,  well  timbered,  well  watered  and  situated.  About  the  mine  the  cur, 
rent  of  the  river  is  too  strong  for  boats  to  ascend  it,  the  country  being  hilly. 
After  passing  the  Kiomitchie,  both  banks  of  the  river  are  covered  with  thick 
cane  for  25  miles,  then,  left  side,  a  high  pine  bluff  appears  again  to  the  river 
for  about  half  a  mile,  after  which  nothing  but  cane  again  on  each  side  for 
about  40  miles,  which  brings  you  to  the  mouth  of  a  handsome  bayau,  left 
side,  called  by  the  Indians  Nahceucha,  which,  in  English,  means  the  Kick  ; 
the  French  call  it  Bois  d'Arc,  or  Bow-wood  creek,  from  the  large  quantity 
of  that  wood  that  grows  upon  it.  On  this  bayau  trappers  have  been  more 
successful  in  catching  beaver  than  on  any  other  water  of  Red  river  ;  it  com- 
municates with  a  lake,  three  or  four  miles  from  its  mouth,  called  Swan  lake,-- 
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from  the  great  number  of  swan  that  frequent  it  ;  it  is  believed  that  this 
bayau  is  boatable  at  high  water,  for  20  or  30  leagues,  from  what  I  have  been 
informed  by  some  hunters  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  who  have  been 
upon  it.  The  low  grouuds  are  from  three  to  six  miles  wide,  very  rich,  the 
principal  growth  on  it  is  the  Bois  d'arc.  The  great  prairies  approach  pretty 
near  the  low  grounds  on  each  side  of  this  creek  ;  leaving  which  it  is  cane 
both  sides  for  about  eig-ht  miles,  when  we  arrive  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vaz- 
zures,  or  Boggy  river,  which  is  about  200  yards  wide,  soft  miry  bottom,  the 
water  whitish,  but  well  tasted.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  ascend  it  in 
perogues,  but  it  was  found  to  be  obstructed  by  a  raft  of  logs,  about  20  miles 
up.  The  current  was  found  to  be  gentle,  and  depth  of  water  sufficient ; 
was  the  channel  not  obstructed  might  be  ascended  far  up*  The  low 
grounds  on  this  river  are  not  as  wide  as  on  most  of  the  rivers  that  fall  into 
Red  river,  but  very  rich  ;  the  high  lands  are  a  strong  clay  soil  ;  the  princi- 
pal growth  oak.  After  leaving  this  river  the  banks  of  Red  river  are  alter- 
nately cane  and  prairie  ;  timber  is  very  small  and  scattered  along  only  in 
places  ;  it  is  only  now  to  be  seen  along  the  water  courses.  From  the  Boggy 
river  to  the  Blue  river  is  about  50  miles,  which  comes  in  on  the  right  side. 
The  water  of  this  river  is  called  blue,  from  its  extreme  transparency  ;  it  is 
said  to  be  well  tasted,  and  admired,  for  its  quality,  to  drink.  The  bed  of 
this  river  is  lined  generally  with  black  and  greyish  flint  stones  ;  it  is  about 
50  yards  wide,  and  represented  as  a  beautiful  stream  ;  perogues  ascend  it 
about  60  or  70  miles.  The  low  grounds  of  Blue  river  are  a  good  width  •Cor 
plantations,  very  rich  ;  the  growth  paean,  and  every  species  of  the  walnut. 
The  whole  country  here,  except  on  the  margin  of  the  water  courses,  is  one 
immense  prairie.  After  passing  this  river,  copses  of  wood  only  are  to  be 
seen  here  and  there  along  the  river  bank  for  about  25  miles,  to  a  small  turgid 
river,  called  by  the  Indians  Bahachaha,  and  by  the  French  Fouxoacheta  f 
some  call  it  the  Missoiui  branch  of  Red  river  ;  it  emits  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  water  ;  runs  from  north  to  south,  and  falls  into  Red  river 
nearly  at  right  angles,  and  heads  near  the  head  of  the  Arkensa, 
and  is  so  brackish  it  cannot  be  drank.  On  this  river,  and  on  a 
branch  of  the  Arkensa,  not  far  from  it,  the  Indians  find  the  salt  rock;  pieces 
of  it  have  often  been  brought  to  Natchitoches  by  hunters,  who  procured  it 
from  the  Indians.  From  the  mouth  of  this  river,  through  the  prairie,  to  the 
main  branch  of  the  Arkensa,  is  three  days  journey  ;  perhaps  60  or  70  miles 
in  a  straight  line.  From  this  to  the  Panis,  or  Towrache  towns,  by  land,  ig 
about  30  miles,  and  by  water,  double  that  distance  ;  the  river  is  nearly  a 
mile  wide.  The  country  on  each  side,  for  many  hundreds  of  miles,  is  all 
prairie,  except  a  skirt  of  wood  along  the  river  bank,  and  on  the  smaller 
streams  ;  what  trees  there  are,  are  small  ;  the  grass  is  green  summer  and 
winter.  In  between  33  and  34  degrees  of  north  latitude,  the  soil  is  very 
rich,  producing-,  luxuriously,  every  thing  that  is  planted  in  it  :  the  river, 
from  this  upwards,  for  150  miles,  continues  at  least  a  mile  wide,  and  may 
be  ascended  in  perogues. 

Mr.  Grappe,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  foregoing  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  Red  river,  informed  me,  that  his  personal  knowledge  of  it  did  not 
extend  but  little  above  the  Panis  towns  ;  but  Mr.  B revel,  of  the  Isle  Brevel, 
who  was  born  at  the  Caddo  old  towns,  where  he  was,  had  been  farther  up 
it,  and  that  whatever  account  he  gave  me  might  be  relied  on. 

I  therefore  sought  an  opportunity,  a  few  days  after,  to  obtain  from  Mr, 
Brevel  the  following  narrative,  which  I  wrote  down  from  his  own  mouth, 
as  he  related  it  : 

"  About  40  years  ago,  I  sat  off,  on  foot,  from  the  Panis  nation  (who  then 
lived  about  50  leagues  above  where  they  now  live)  in  company  with  a  party 
of  young  Indian  men,  with  whom  I  had  been  partly  raised,  on  a  hunting 
voyage, and  to  procure  horses.  We  kept  up  on  the  south  side  of  Red  river,as 
near  it  as  we  could  conveniently  cross  the  small  streams  that  fall  in,  some- 
times at  some  distance,  and  at  others  very  near  it,  and  in  sight  of  it.      Wft 
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found  the  country  all  prairie,  except  small  copses  of  wood,  cedar,  cottoa 
wood,  or  musketo,  amongst  which  a  stick  six  inches  in  diameter  could  not 
be  found  ;  the  surface  becoming  more  and  more  light,  sandy  and  hilly,  with 
hedges  of  clifts  of  a  greyish  sandy  rock,  but  every  where  covered  with  her- 
bage.    We  found  many  small  streams  falling  into  the  river,  but  none  of  any 
considerable  size,  or  that  discharged  much  water  in  dry  seasons,  but  many 
deep  gullies  formed  by  the  rain  water.      After  travelling  for  several  days 
over  a  country  of  this  description,  the  country  became  more  broken,  the  hills 
rising  into  mountains,  amongst  which  we  saw  a  great  deal  of  rock  salt,  and 
an  ore  the   Indians  said  was  my  (meaning  the    white  people's)  treasure, 
which  I  afterwards  learned  was  silver.     And  that  amongst  these  mountains 
of  mines,  we  often  heard  a  noise  like  the  explosion  of  'a  cannon,  or   distant 
.thunder,  which  the  Indians  said  was  the  spirit  of  the  white  people  working 
in  their  treasure,  which,  I  afterwards  was  informed,  was  the  blowing  of  the 
mines,  as  it  is  called,  which    is  common  in   all   parts   of  Spanish    America 
where  mines  exist.     The  main  branch  of  the  river  becoming  smaller,  till  it 
divided  into  almost  innumerable  streams  that  issued  out  of  the  vallies  amongst 
these  mountains  ;  the  soil  very  light  and  sandy,  of  a  reddish  grey  colour.     We 
travelled  on  from  the  top  of  one  mountain  to  the  top  of  another,  in  hopes  the 
one  we  were  ascending  was  always  the  last,  till  the  small  streams  we  met 
with  ran  the  contrary  way,  towards  the  setting  sun,  and  the  lands  declining 
that  way.     We  continued  on  till  the  streams  enlarged  into  a  river  of  con- 
siderable size,  and  the  country  became  level,  well  timbered,  the  soil  a  rich 
black  loam  ;  the  waters  were  all  clear  and  well  tasted.      Here  we  found  a 
great  many  different  tribes  of  the  Hietan,  Appaches  and  Concee  Indians  ; 
we  likewise  fell  in  with  them  frequently  from  the  time  we  had  been  a  few 
days  out  from  the  Panis  towns,  and  were  always  treated  kindly  by  them.     I 
believe  the  distance  from  the  Panis  old  towns  to  where  we  saw  the  last  of 
Red  river  water,  is  at  least  one  hundred  leagues  ;  and  in  crossing  over  the 
ridge,  we  saw  no  animals  that  were  not  common  in  all  the  country  of  Louis- 
iana, except  the  spotted  tyger,  and  a  few  white  bears.     After  spending  some 
days  on  the  western  waters,  we  sat  off  for  the  settlements  of  St.  a  Fe  ; 
steering  nearly  a  south  cast  course,  and  in  a  few  days  were  out  of  the  tim- 
bered country  into  prairie  ;  the  country  became  broken  and  hilly  ;  the  waters 
all  running  westwardly ;  the  country  cloathed  with  a  luxuriant  herbage,  and 
frequently  passing  mines  of  silver  ore      We  arrived,  at  length,  at  a  small, 
meanly  built  town  in  the  St.  a  Fe  settlement,  containing  about  one  hundred 
houses,  round  which  were  some  small,  cultivated  fields,  fenced  round  with 
small  cedar  and  musketo  brush,  wattled  in  stakes.     This  little  town  was  on 
a  small  stream  of  water  that  ran  westward!}",  and  in  a  dry  season    scarcely 
run  at  all,  and  that  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  water  their  cattle  from 
wells.     And  I  understood  that  the  bayau  upon  which  this  town  is  situated, 
was  no  part  of  Rio  Grandi,  but  fell   into  the  western  ocean  ;    but  of  that  I 
might  have  been  mistaken.      I  understood  that  similar  small  towns,  or  mis- 
sions, were  within  certain  distances  of  each  other  for  a  great  extent  south- 
wardly, towards  Mexico  ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  were  mostly  christianised 
Indians  and  Matiffs.      That  the  mines  in  that  settlement  afforded  very  rich 
ore,  which  was  taken  away  in  large  quantities,  packed  on  mules,  and  had  the 
same  appearance  of  what  we  met  with  about  the  head  branches  of  Red  river. 
After  furnishing  ourselves  with  horses  at  this  place,  we  sat  off  again  for  the 
Panis  towns,  from  whence  we  started,  steering  at  first  southwardly,  in  order 
t>  avoid  a  high,  mountainous  country  that  is  difficult  to  cross,  that  lies  be- 
tween St.  a  Fe  and  Red  river.      After  travelling  some  distance  south,  we 
turned  our  c  )UFse  northeastwardly,  and  arrived  at  the  Panis  towns  in  eighteen 
days  from  the  day  we  left  St.  a  Fe  settlements  ;   and  three  months  and  twen- 
ty days  from  the  time  we  started." 

He  is  of  the  opinion  that  from  the  Panis  towns  to  St.  a  Fe,  in  a  right  line, 
is  nearly  three  hundred  miles,  and  all  the  country  prairie,  a  few  scattering 
cedar  knobs  excepted.     After  he  had  finished  his  narrative,  I  asked  him  hovJ 
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far  Red  river  was  boatable.  He  said,  not  much  above  the  Panis  old  towns  ; 
not  that  he  knew  of  any  particular  falls  or  obstructions,  but  that  the  head 
branches  of  the  river  came  from  steep  mountains,  on  which  the  rain  often 
poured  down  in  torrents,  and  runs  into  the  river  with  such  velocity,  sweep- 
ing- along-  with  it  large  quantities  of  loose  earth,  of  which  these  hills  and 
mountains  are  composed  :  that  it  rolls  like  a  swell  in  the  sea,  and  would 
either  sink  or  carry  along  with  it  any  boat  that  it  might  meet  in  the  river. 
But,  he  observed  at  the  same  time,  that  his  opinion  was  founded  en  no  ex- 
periment that  he  had  ever  known  made.  I  asked  him  if  the  Indians  had  no 
perogues  high  up  in  the  river.  He  told  me,  that  the  Indians  there  knew 
nothing  of  the  use  of  them,  for  instead  of  there  being  for  hundreds  of  miles 
a  tree  large  enough  for  a  canoe,  one  could  scarcely  be  found  larg-e  enough  to 
make  a  fowl  trough.  I  asked  him  what  animals  were  found  in  the  Great 
prairies.  He  told  me,  from  Blue  river,  upwards,  on  both  sides  of  Red  river, 
there  were  innumerable  quantities  of  wild  horses,  bufialoe,  bears,  wolves, 
elk,  deer,  foxes,  sangliers  or  wild  hogs,  antelope,  white  hares,  rabbits,  &c. 
and  on  the  mountains  the  spotted  tyger,  panther,  and  wild  cat.  He  farther 
told  me,  that  about  23  years  ago,  he  was  employed  by  the  governour  of  St. 
Antoine,  to  go  from  that  place  into  some  of  the  Indian  nations  that  lived  to- 
wards St.  a  Fe,  who  were  at  war  with  the  Spaniards,  to  try  to  make  a  peace 
with  them,  and  bring  in  some  of  the  chiefs  to  St.  Antoine.  He  sat  off  from 
that  place  with  a  party  of  soldiers,  and  was  to  have  gone  to  St.  a  Fe  ;  they 
passed  on  a  northwestwardly  course  for  about  200  miles,  but  after  getting 
into  the  Great  Prairie,  being  a  dry  season,  they  were  forced  to  turn  back  lor 
want  of  water  for  themselves  and  horses,  and  that  he  does  not  know  how 
near  he  went  to  St.  a  Fe,  but  believes  he  might  have  been  halfway. 

The  accounts  given  by  Mr.  Brevel,  Mr.  Grappe,  and  all  other  hunters  with 
whom  I  have  conversed,  of  the  immense  droves  of  animals  that,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  winter,  descend  from  the  mountains  down  southwardly,  into  the 
timbered  country,  is  almost  incredible.  They  say  the  bufialoe  and  bear  par- 
ticularly, are  in  droves  of  many  thousands  together,  that  blacken  the  whole 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  continue  passing,  without  intermission,  for  week* 
together,  so  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  country  is,  for  many  miles  in  breadth, 
trodden  like  a  large  road.  I  am,  sir,  &e.  &c. 

(Signed)  JOHN  SIBLEY. 

Natchitoches,  10th  April,  1805. 

Distances  u/i  Red  river,  by  the  course  of  the  river. 

MILES. 

From  the  mouth  of  Red  river  to  Black  river,  -         -         -        31 

to  Bilker's  landing,  lower  end  Avoyal  51 

La  Glee's  ditto,  upper  end  Avoyal,       -         -         -         -         15 

Rice's, -  6 

Hoomes's, ...18 

Nicholas  Grubb's,        -         -         -         -         -         .         -21 
mouth  of  bayau  Rapide, 15 


Indian  villages, .  22 

Mount  Pleasant,  Gillard's  place,           ....  7 

mouth  of  Rig-ula  de  Bondieu, 6 

Mounete's  plantation, 10 

mouth  of  Little  river, 24 

bayau  Brevel,       ----....20 

Natchitoches, '               .  20 


15t 
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Brought  over  26* 

Grand  Ecore, 10 

Compti, 20 

bayau  Channo,     -                  15 

lake  Bistino,  through  bayau  Channo,    ....  3 

through  lake  Bistino  to  the  upper  end  of  Channo,          -  60 

through  bayau  Daichet  to  the  river  again,    ...  9 

late  Caddo  villages,  where  they  lived  5  years  ago,         •  80 

—  19T 
Little  river  of  the  left, 80 

long  prairie,  right  side, 25 

upper  end  of      ditto,             ......  25 

little  prairie,  left  side, 40 

upper  end       ditto,       -         - 5 

—  175 
pine  bluff,  right  side,             -         -         -    "     -         -         -  12 

upper  end,     ditto, 5 

cedars, 15 

upper  end  ditto,  and  mouth  of  Little  river  of  the  right,  40 

—  72 
round  prairie,  right  side,  (first  fording  place)        -         -         20 
lower  end  of  long  prairie,  left  side,                                            25 
upper  end         ditto, 40 

next  prairie  same  side,          -         -         -  .      -         -         -  12 

upper  end  of  the  same,         ------  20 

3  mile  oak  and  pine  bluff,     - 30 

Paean  grove,        -- -  9 

upper  end  of  the  same, 6 

—  162 
prairie  next  above  the  paeans,      -         ....  40 
upper  end  of  the  same,         ......  25 

pine  bluff  right  side, 45 

white  oak  bluff,  .......         -         15 

next  prairie  right  side,  ......         45 

upper  end        ditto,     -...-.-30 
bayau  Galle,  right  side,        ......  6 

mouth  of  Kiomitchie,  or  mine  river,  25 

—  231 
pine  bluff  left  side,      -------25 

bayau  Kick,  or  Bois  d'arc  creek,  ....         40 

the  Vazzures,  or  Boggy  river,  right  side,     ...  8 

Blue  river,  right  side,  ......         50 

Faux  Oacheto  or  Missouri  branch,  25 

Panis  or  Towiache  towns,    ------        YQ 

Panis  or  ditto  old  towns,      ------       150 

head  branch  of  Red  river,  or  dividing  ridge,  -         -       300 

668 

To  which  may  be  added  for  so  much  the  distance  being  shortened  by 

going  tlu'ough  lake  Bistino,  than  the  coarse  of  the  river,  -  60 

1,831 
Computed  length  of  Red  river  from  where  it  falls  into  the  Mississippi, 
to  which  add  the  distance  from  the  mouth  of  Red  river  to  the  ocean, 
by  either  the  Mississippi,  or  the  Cheffeli,  which  was  once   proba- 
bly the  mouth  of  Red  river, 320 

Total  length  of  Red  river,      -  mile*    2,151 
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OBSERVATIONS 


Made  in  a  voyage  commencing  at  St.  Catharine's  landing,  on  the  east 
dank  of  the  Mississippi,  proceeding  downwards  to  the  mouth  of 
Red  river,  and  from  thence  ascending  that  river,  the  Black  river, 
and  the  Washita  river,  as  high  as  the  hot  springs  in  the  proximity 
of  the  last  mentioned  river  ;  extracted  from  the  Journals  of  William 
Dunbar,  Esq.  and  Doctor  Hunter. 

MR.  DUNBAR,  Doctor  Hunter,  and  the  party  employed  by  the  United 
States  to  make  a  survey  of,  and  explore  the  country  traversed  by  the  Washita 
river,  left  St.  Catharine's  landing,  on  the  Mississippi,  in  latitude  31°,  26'.  30". 
N.  and  longitude  6h.  5'.  56".  W.  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  on  Tuesday 
the  16th  of  October,  1804.  A  little  distance  below  St.  Catharine's  creek, 
and  5  leagues  from  Natches,  they  passed  the  White  Cliffs,  composed  chiefly 
of  sand,  surmounted  by  pine,  and  from  100  to  200  feet  high.  When  the 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  are  low,  the  base  of  the  cliff  is  uncovered,  Which 
consists  of  different  coloured  clays,  and  some  beds  of  ochre,  over  which 
there  lies,  in  some  places,  a  thin  lamina  of  iron  ore.  Small  springs  possess- 
ing a  petrifying  cmality  flow  over  the  clay  and  ochre,  and  numerous  logs  and 
pieces  of  timber,  converted  into  stone,  are  strewed  about  the  beach.  Fint* 
pure  argil  of  various  colours,  chiefly  white  and  red,  is  found  here. 

On  the  17th  they  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  Red  river,  the  confluence  of 
which  with  the  Mississippi,  agreeably  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  de  Ferrer, 
lies  in  latitude  31°.  1'  15".  N.  and  longitude  Oi.  ?'.  li".  W.  of  Greenwich.  Red 
river  is  here  about  500  yards  wide,  and  without  any  sensible  current.  Tim 
banks  of  the  river  are  clothed  with  willow  ;  the  land  low  and  subject  to  in- 
undation, to  the  height  of  30  feet  or  more  above  the  level  of  the  water  at 
this  time.  The  mouth  of  the  Red  river  is  accounted  to  be  75  leagues  from 
New-Orleans,  and  3  miles  higher  up  than  the  Chafalaya,  or  Opelousa  river, 
which  was  probably  a  continuation  of  the  Red  river  when  its  waters  did  not 
unite  with  those  of  the  Mississippi  but  during  the  inundation. 

On  the  18th  the  survey  of  the  Red  river  was  commenced,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  19th  the  party  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Black  river,  in 
latitude  31°.  15'.  4£".  N.  and  about  26  miles  from  the  Mississippi.  The  Red 
river  derives  its  name  from  the  rich  fat  earth,  or  marie,  of  that  colour,  borne 
down  by  the  floods  ;  the  last  of  which  appeared  to  have  deposited  on  the 
high  bank  a  stratum  of  upwards  of  half  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  vegeta- 
tion on  its  banks  is  surprisingly  luxuriant ;  no  doubt  owing  to  the  deposition 
of  marie  during  its  annual  floods.  The  willows  grow  to  a  good  size  ;  but 
other  forest  trees  are  much  smaller  than  those  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. As  you  advance  up  the  river,  it  gradually  narrows  ;  in  latitude 
31°.  Of.  N.  it  is  about  200  yards  wide,  which  width  is  continued  to  the  mouth 
of  Black  river,  where  each  of  them  appears  150  yards  across.  The  banks 
of  the  river  are  covered  with  pea  vine  and  several  sorts  of  grass,  bearing 
seed,  which  geese  and  ducks  eat  very  greedily  ;  and  there  are  generally 
seen  willows  growing  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a  small  growth  of  black 
oak,  packawn,  hickory,  elm,  &c.  The  current  in  the  Red  river  is  so  modern- 
ate  as  scarcely  to  afford  an  impediment  to  its  ascent. 

On  sounding  the  Black  river  a  little  above  its  mouth,  there  was  found  20 
feet  of  water,  with  a  bottom  of  black  sand.  The  water  of  Black  river  is 
rather  clearer  than  that  of  the  Ohio,  and  of  a  warm  temperature,  which  it 
may  receive  from  the  water  flowing  into  it  from  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
particularly  by  the  Catahoola.     At  noon  on  the  23d?  by  a  jood  meridian  ob- 
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servation,  they  ascertained  their  latitude  to  be  .So0.  3C.  21".  N.  and  were  then 
a  little  below  the  mouths  of  the  Catahoola,  Washita  and  Bayau  Tenza,  tlie 
luiited  waters  of  which  form  the  Black  river.  The  current  is  very  gentle 
tlie  whole  length  of  the  Black  river,  which  in  many  places  does  not  exceed 
80  yards  in  width.  The  banks  on  the  lower  part  of  the  river  present  a  great 
luxuriance  of  vegetation  and  rank  grass,  with  fled  and  black  oak,  ash,  pac- 
kawn,  hickory,  and  some  elms.*  The  soil  is  black  marie,  mixed  with  a 
moderate  proportion  of  sand,  resembling  much  the  soil  on  tlie  Mississippi 
banks  ;  yet  the  forest  trees  are  not  lofty,  like  those  on  the  margin  of  tlie 
great  river,  but  resembling  the  growth  on  the  Red  river.  In  latitude  31°. 
22r.  At".  N.  they  observed  that  canes  grew  on  several  parts  of  the  right  bank, 
a  proof  that  the  land  is  not  deeply  overflowed  ;  perhaps  from  one  to  three 
feet  :  the  banks  have  the  appearance  of  stability  ;  very  little  willow,  or  other 
productions  of  a  newly  formed  soil  being  seen  on  either  side.  On  advancing 
up  the  river,  the  timber  becomes  larger,  in  some  places  rising  to  the  height 
of  40  feet ;  yet  the  land  is  liable  to  be  inundated,  not  from  the  waters  of  this- 
small  river,  but  from  the  intrusion  of  its  more  powerful  neighbour  tlie  Mis- 
sissippi. The  lands  decline  rapidly,  as  in  all  alluvial  countries,  from  the 
Baarg'm  to  the  Cypress  swamps,  where  more  or  less  water  stagnates  all  the 
year  round.  On  the  21st  they  passed  a  small,  but  elevated  island,  said  to  be 
the  only  one  in  this  river  for  more  than  100  leagues  ascending.  On  the  left 
bank,  near  this  island,  a  smalt  settlement  of  a  c  ;upie  of  acres  has  been  be>  on 
by  a  man  and  his  wife.  Tlie  banks  are  not  less  than  40  feet  above  the  pre- 
sent level  of  the  water  in  the  river,  and  are  but  rarely  overflowed  :  on  both 
sides  they  are  clothed  with  rich  cane  brake,  pierced,  by  creeks  lit  to  carry 
boats  during  tlie  inundation.  „ 

They  saw  many  cormorants*  and  the  hooping  crane  ;  geese  and  ducks  are 
not  yet  abundant,  hut  are  said  to  arrive  in  myriads  with  the  rains  and  win- 
ter's cold.  The_\  shot  a  fowl  of  the  duck  kind,  whose  foot  was  partially 
divided,  and  the  body  covered  with  a  bluish  or  lead  coloured  plumage.  On 
the  morning  of  the  twenty-second,  they  observed  green  matter  floating  on 
the  river,  supposed  to  come  from  the  Catahoola  and  other  lakes  and  bayaus 
of  stagnant  water,  which,  when  raised  a  little  by  rain,  flow  into  the  Black, 
river  ;  and  also  many  patches  of  an  aquatic  plant,  resembling  small  islands, 
some  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  river,  and  others  adhering  to,  or  rest- 
ing  on  the  shore  and  logs.  On  examining  this  plant,  it  was  found  a  hollow, 
jointed  stem,  with  roots  of  the  same  form,  extremely  light,  with  very  nar- 
row willow  shaped  leaves  projecting-  from  the  joint,  embracing  however, 
the  whole  of  the  tube,  and  extending  to  the  next  inferior  joint  or  knot. 
The  extremity  of-  each  branch  is  terminated  by  a  spike  of  very  slender,  nar- 
row seminal  leaves  from  one  to  two  inches  in  length,  and  one  tenth,  or  less, 
in  breadth,  producing  its  seed  on  the  underside  of  the  leaf,  in  a  double  row 
almost  in  contact :  the  grains  alternately  placed  in  perfect  regularity  :  not  be- 
ing able  to  find  the  flower,  its  class  and  order  could  not  be  determined,  al- 
though it  is  not  probably  new.  Towards  the  upper  part  of  the  Black  river, 
the  shore  abounded  with  muscles  and  periwinkles.  The  muscles  were  of 
the  kind  called  pearl  muscles.  Tlie  men  dressed  a  quantity  of  them,  con- 
sidering them  as  an  agreeable  food  ;  but  Mr.  D.  foiuid  them  tough  and 
unpalatable. 

*  Among  the  plants  growing  on  the  margin  of  the  river  is  the  cheria  root,  used  in  medicine, 
and  tlie  cantac,  occasionally  used  by  the  hunters  for  food  ;  tlie  last  has  a  bulbous  root,  ten 
times  the  size  of  a  man's  fist.  In  preparing  it,  they  first  wash  it  clean  from  the  earth,  then 
pound  it  well,  and  add  water  to  the  mas^  anil  stir  it  up  ;  after  a  moment's  settlement  the  water 
and  fecula  is  poured  off:  this  operation  is  repeated  until  it  yields  no  more  fecula.  the  fibrous 
part  only  being  left,  which  is  thrown  away  as  useless  :  the  water  is  then  poured  from  the  sedi- 
ment, which  is  dried  in  the  sun,  and  will  keep  a  long  time.  It  is  reduced  into  powder  and 
mixed  with  Indian  meal  or  flour,  and  makes  wholesome  and  agreeable  food.  The  labour  is 
performed  by  the  women  wiiikt  they  are  keeping  the  camp,  and  their  husbands  are  in  the 
woods  hunting. 
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On  arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  Catahoola,  they  landed  to  procure  infor- 
mation from  a  Frenchman  settled  there.  Having  a  grant  from  the  Spanish 
government,  he  has  made  a  small  settlement,  and  keeps  a  ferry-boat  tor 
carrying  over  men  and  horses  travelling  to  and  from  Natchez,  and  the 
settlements  on  Red  river  and  on  the  Washita  river.  The  country  here  is 
all  alluvial'.  In  process  of  time,  the  rivers  shutting  up  ancient  passages  and 
elevating  the  banks  over  which  their  waters  pass,  no  longer'  communicate 
with  the  same  facility  as  formerly  ;  the  consequence  is,  that  many  larger 
tracts  formerly  subject  to  inundation,  arc  now  entirely  exempt  from  that 
inconvenience.  Such  is  the  situation  of  a  most  valuable  tract  upon  which 
this  Frenchman  is  settled.  His  house  stands  on  an  Indian  mount,  with 
several  others  in  view.  There  is  also  a  species  of  rampart  surrounding  this 
place,  and  one  very  elevated  mount,  a  view  and  description  of  which  is 
postponeel  till  they  return  ;  their  present  situation  not  allowing  of  the  re- 
quisite delay.     The  soil  is  equal  to  the  best  Mississippi  bottoms* 

They  obtained  from  the  French  settler  the  following  list  of  distances  be- 
iween  the  mouth  of  the  Red  river  and  the  post  on  the  Washita,  called  fort 
Miro. 

From  the  mouth  of  Red  river  to  the  mouth  of  Black  river  10  leagues. 

To  the  mouth  of  Catahoola,  Washita,  and  Tenza,        -     -  22 

To  the  river  Ha-ha,  on  the  right, 1 

To  the  Prairie  de    Villemont,   on  the  same  side,     ...  5 

To  the  bayau  Louis,  on  the  same  side,   rapids  here,     -     -  1 

To  bayau  Bceufs,  on  the  same  side,     -------  4 

To  the  Prairie  Noyu,    (clrownfcd  savanna),     -----  3 

To  Pine  Point,  on 'the  left, 4g 

To  bayau  Calumet, o^ 

To  the  Coalmine,  on  the  right,  and  Gypsum  on  the  oppo- 
site shore,     ----- 3 

To  the  first  settlement, 12 

To  fort  Miro, r     -     -  22 

Leagues,   91 

From  this  place  they  proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  Washita,  in  lat.  36°  37' 
7"  N.  and  encamped  on  the  evening  of  the  23d. 

This  river  derives  its  appellation  from  the  name  of  an  Indian  tribe  for- 
merly resident  on  its  banks  ;  the  remnant  of  which,  it  is  said,  went  into  the 
great  plains  to  the  westward,  and  either  compose  a  small  tribe  themselves, 
or  are  incorporated  into  another  nation.  The  Black  river  loses  its  name  at 
the  junction  of  the  Washita,  Catahoola,  and  Tenza,  although  our  maps  re* 
present  it  as  taken  place  of  the  Washita.  The  Tenza  and  Catahoola  are  al- 
so named  from  Indian  tribes  now  extinct.  The  latter  is  a  creek  twelve 
leagues  long,  which  is  the  issue  of  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  eight  leagues  in 
length  and  about  two  leagues  in  breadth.  It  lies  west  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Catahoola,  and  communicates  with  the  Red  river  during  the  great  an- 
nual inundation.  At  the  west  or  north-west  angle  of  the  lake,  a  creek  call- 
ed Little  river,  enters,  which  preserves  a  channel  with  running  water  at  all 
seasons,  meandering  along  the  bed  of  the  lake  ;    but  in  all  other  parts  its 


*  There  is  an  embankment  running;  from  the  Catahoola  to  Black  river  (inelofing  about 
two  hundred  acres  of  rich  land),  at  prefent  about  ten  feet  high,  and  ten  feet  broad.  This 
furrounds  four  large  mouods  of  earth  at  the  diitance  of  a  bow.fhot  from  each  other :  each 
of  which  may  be  twenty  feet  high,  one  hundred  feet  broad,  and  three  hundred  feet  long  at 
the  top,  befides  a  ttupendous  turret  fituate  on  the  back  part  of  the  whole,  or  farthett  from 
the  water,  whofe  bafe  covers  about  an  acre  of  ground,  riung  by  two  fteps  or  ftories  taperiiijt 
in  the  afcent,  the  whole  l'urmounted  by  a  great  cone  with  its  top  cut  otf.  This  tower  of 
earth  on  admcafurement  was  found  to  be  eighty  feet  perpendicular. 
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superfices,  during  the  dry  season  from  July  to  November,  and  often  later, 
is  completely  drained,  and  becomes  covered  with  the  most  luxurious  her- 
bage ;  the  bed  of  the  lake  then  becomes  the  residence  of  immense  herds  of 
deer,  of  turkeys,  geese,  crane,  &c.  which  feed  on  the  grass  and  grain. 
Bayau  Tenza  serves  only  to  drain  off  a  part  of  the  waters  of  the  inunda- 
tion from  the  low  lands  of  the  Mississippi,  which  here  communicate  with 
the  Black  river  during  the  season  .of  high  water. 

Between  the  mouth  of  the  Washita  and  Villemont's  prairie  on  the  right,  the 
current  of  the  river  is  gentle,  and  the  banks  favourable  for  towing-.  The 
lands  on  both  si.les  have  the  appearance  of  being  above  the  inundation  ; 
the  timber  generally  such  as  high  lands  produce,  being  chiefly  red,  white 
snd  black  oaks  interspersed  with  a  variety  of  other  trees.  The  magno- 
lia grandiflora,  that  infallible  sig-n  of  the  land  not  being  subject  to  inunda- 
tion, is  not,  however,  among  them.  Along  the  banks  a  stratum  of  solid 
clay,  or  marie,  is  observable,  apparently  of  an  ancient  deposition.  It  lies 
in  oblique  positions,  making  an  angle  of  nearly  thirty  degrees  with  the 
horizon,  and  generally  inclined  with  the  descent  of  the  river,  although  in  a 
few  cases  the  position  was  contrary.  Timber  is  seen  projecting  from  under 
the  solid  bank,  which  seems  indurated,  and  unquestionably  very  ancient, 
presenting  a  very  different  appearance  from  recently  formed  soil.  The  ri- 
ver is  about  80  yards  wide.  A  league  above  the  mouth  of  the  Washita, 
the  bayau  Ha-ha  comes  in  unexpectedly  from  the  right,  and  is  one  of  the 
many  passages  through  which  the  waters  of  the  great  inundation  penetrate 
and  pervade  all  the  low  countries,  annihilating,  for  a  time,  the  currents  of 
the  lesser  rivers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mississippi.  The  vegetation 
is  remarkably  vigorous  along  the  alluvial  banks  which  are  covered  with  a 
thick  shrubbery,  and  innumerable  plants  in  full  blossom  at  this  late 
season. 

Villemont's  prairie  is  so  named  in  consequence  of  its  being  included  wit!  - 
in  a  grant  under  the  French  government  to  a  gentleman  of  that  name. 
Many  other  parts  on  the  Washita  are  named  after  their  early  proprietors. 
The  French  people  projected  and  began  extensive  settlements  on  this  river, 
but  the  general  massacre  planned,  and  in  part  executed  by  the  Indians 
again  it  them,  and  the  consequent  destruction  of  the  Natchez  tribe  by  the 
French,  broke  up  all  these  undertakings  and  they  were  not  recommenced 
under  that  government.  Those  pairies  are  plains,  or  savannas,  without 
timber  ;  generally  very  fertile,  and  producing  an  exuberance  of  strong, 
thick  and  coarse  "herbage.  When  a  piece  of  ground  has  once  got  into  this 
state,  in  an  Indian  country,  it  can  have  no  opportunity  of  re -producing  tim- 
ber, it  being  an  invariable  practice  to  set  fire  to  the  dry  grass  in  the  fall  or 
winter,  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  attracting  game  when  the  young  tender 
grass  begins  to  spring  :  this  destroys  the  young  timber,  and  the  prairie  an- 
nually  gains  upon  the  wood-land,  it  is  probable  that  the  immense  plains 
known  to  exist  in  America,  may  owe  their  origin  to  this  custom.  The 
plains  of  the  Washita  lie  chiefly  on  the  east  side,  and  being  generally  form- 
ed like  the  Mississippi  land,  sloping  from  the  bank  of  the  river  to  the  great 
river,  they  are  more  or  less  subject  to  inundation  in  the  rear  ;  and  in  cer- 
tain great  floods  the  water  has  advanced  so  far  as  to  be  ready  to  pour  over 
the  margin  into  the  Washita.  This  has  now  become  a  very  rare  thing, 
and  it  may  be  estimated  that  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  depth, 
will  remain  free  from  inundation  during  high  floods.  This  is  pretty  much 
the  case  with  those  lands  nearly  as  high  as  the  post  of  the  Washita,  with 
the  exception  of  certain  ridges  of  primitive  high-land  ;  the  rest  being  evi- 
dently diluvial,  although  not  now  subject  to  be  inundated  by  the  Washita 
river  in  consequence  of  the  great  depth  which  the  bed  of  the  river  has  ac- 
quired bv  abrasion.  On  approaching  toward  the  bayau  Louis,  which 
empties  its  waters  into  the  Washita  on  the  right,  a  little  below  the  rapids 
there  is  a  great  deal    of  high  laud  on  both  sides,  which  produces  pine  and 
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•ther  timber  not  the  growth  of  inundated  lands.  At  the  foot  of  the  rapids 
the  navigation  of  the  river  is  impeded  by  beds  of  gravel  formed  in  it,  The 
first  rapids  lie  in  latitude  31°.  41'.  51".  5  N.  a  little  above  which  there  is  a 
high  ridge  of  primitive  earth,  studded  with  abundance  of  fragments  of 
rocks,  or  stone,  which  appears  to  have  been  thrown  up  to  the  surface  in  a. 
very  irregular  manner.  The  stone  is  of  a  friable  nature,  some  of  it  having 
the  appearance  of  indurated  clay  ;  the  outside  is  blackish  from  exposure  to 
the  air,  within  it  is  a  greyish  white  ;  it  is  said  that  in  the  hill  the  strata  are  re- 
gular and  that  good  grindstones  may  be  here  obtained.  The  last  of  the  ra- 
pids, which  is  formed  by  a  ledge  of  rocks  crossing  the  entire  bed  of  the  ri- 
ver, was  passed  in  the  evening  of  the  27th  ;  above  it  the  water  became 
again  like  a  mill  pond  and  about  one  hundred  yards  wide.  The  whole  of 
these  first  shoals,  or  rapids,  embraced  an  extent  of  about  a  mile  and  a  halt' ; 
the  obstruction  was  not  continued,  but  felt  at  short  intervals  in  this  dis- 
tance. On  the  right,  about  four  leagues  from  the  rapids,  they  passed  the 
"  Bayau  Aux  Boeufs,"  a  little  above  a  rocky  hill  :  high  lands  and  savanna 
is  seen  on  the  right.  On  sounding-  the  river  they  found  three  fathoms  wa- 
ter on  a  bottom  of  mud  and  sand.  The  banks  of  the  river,  above  the  bayau 
seem  to  retain  very  little  alluvial  soil  ;  the  highland  earth,  which  is  a  sandy 
loam  of  a  light  grey  colour,  with  streaks  of  red  sand  and  clay,  is  seen  on 
the  left  bank  ;  the  soil  not  rich,  bearing  pines,  interspersed  with  red  oak, 
hickory  and  dogwood.  The  river  is  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  yards  wide 
here,  but  decreases  as  you  advance.  The  next  rapid  is  made  by  a  ledge  of 
rocks  traversing  the  river,  and  narrowing  the  water  channel  to  about  thirty 
yards.  The  width  between  the  high  banks  cannot  be  less  than  one  hundred 
yards,  and  the  banks  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  high.  In  latitude  3L°.  1C. 
1U'.  rapids  and  shoals  again  occurred,  and  the  channel  was  very  narrow  ; 
the  sand  bars  at  every  point  extended  so  far  into  the  bend  as  to  leave  little 
more  than  the  breadth  of  the  boat  of  water  sufficiently  deep  for  her  pas- 
sage, although  it  spreads  over  a  width  of  seventy  or  eighty  yards  upon  the 
shoal. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  31st,  they  passed  a  little  plantation  or  settlement 
on  the  right,  and  at  night  arrived  at  three  others  adjoining  each  other.  These 
settlements  are  on  a  plain  or  prairie,  the  soil  of  which  we  may  be  assured  is 
alluvial  from  the  regular  slope  which  the  land  has  from  the  river.  The  bed 
of  the-  river  is  now  sufficiently  deep  to  free  them  from  the  inconvenience  of 
its  inundation  ;  yet  in  tl}e  rear  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  approach,  and 
sometimes  leave  dry  but  a  narrow  stripe  along-  the  bank  of  the  river.  It  is 
however  now  more  common,  that  the  extent  of  the  fields  cultivated  (from  i 
to  ^  mile)  remains  dry  during  the  season  of  inundation  ;  the  soil  here  is 
very  good,  but  not  equal  to  the  Mississippi  bottoms  ;  it  may  be  esteemed 
second  rate.  At  a  small  distance  to  the  east  are  extensive  cypress  swamps, 
over  which  the  waters  of  the  inundation  always  stand  to  the  depth  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet.  On  tlw  west  side,  after  passing  over  the  valley 
of  the  river  whose  breadth  varies  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  two  miles,  or 
more,  the  land  assumes  a  considerable  elevation,  from  one  hundred  to  three 
hundred  feet,  and  extends  all  along  to  the  settlements  of  the  Red  river. 
These  high  lands  are  reported  to  be  poor,  and  badly  watered,  being  chiefly 
what  is  termed  pine  barren.  There  is  here  a  ferry  and  road  of  communica- 
tion between  the  post  of  the  Washita,  and  the  Natchez,  and  a  fork  of  this 
road  passes  on  to  the  settlement  called  the  rapids,  on  Red  river,  distant 
from  this  place  by  computation  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

On  this  part  of  the  river  lies  a  considerable  tract  of  land  granted  by  the 
Spanish  government  to  the  marquis  of  Maison  Rouge,  a  French  emigrant, 
who  bequeathed  it  with  all  his  property  to  M.  Bouligny,  son  of  the  late 
colonel  of  the  Louisiana  regiment,  and  by  him  sold  to  Daniel  Clarke.  It 
is  said  to  extend  from  the  post  of  Washita  with  a  breadth  of  two  leagues, 
including  the  river,  down  to  the  bayau  Calumet ;  the  computed  distance  of 
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which  along  the  river  is  called  tliirty  leagues,  but  supposed  not  more  tha» 
twelve  in  a  direct  line. 

On  the  6th  of  November,  in  the  afternoon,  the  party  arrived  at  the  post  of 
the  Washita,  in  lat.  32°  ?S'  37".  25  N.  where  they  were  politely  received 
by  lieut.  JJowrnar,  who  immediately  ottered  the  hospitality  of  his  dwelling' 
with  all  the  services  in  his  power. 

From  the  ferry  to  this  place  the  navigation  of  the  river  is,  at  this  season, 
interrupted  by  many  shoals  and  rapids.  The  general  width  is  from  eighty  to 
a  hundred  yards.  The  water  is  extremely  agreeable  to  drink,  and  much 
clearer  than  that  of  the  Ohio.  In  this  respect  it  is  very  unlike  its  two 
neighbours,  the  Arkansa  and  Red  rivers,  whose  waters  are  loaded  with 
earthy  matters  of  a  reddish  brown  color,  giving  to  them  a  chocolate -like 
appearance  ;  and,  when  those  waters  are  low,  are  not  potable,  being  bfack- 
ish  from  the  great  number  of  salt  springs  which  flow  into  them,  and  pro- 
h ably  from  the  beds  of  rock  salt  over  which  they  may  pass.  The  banks  of 
the  river  presented  very  little  appearance  of  alluvial  land,  but  furnished  an  inn 
finitude  of  beautiful  landscapes,  heightened  by  the  vivid  coloring  they  de- 
rive from  the  autumnal  changes  of  the  leaf.  Mr.  Dunbar  observes,  that 
the  change  of  colour  in  the  leaves  of  vegetables,  which  is  probably  occasion- 
ed by  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  acting  on  the  vegetable  matter,  depri- 
ved of  the  protecting  power  of  the  vital  principle,  may  serve  as  an  excellent 
guide  to  the  naturalist  who  directs  his  attention  to  the  discovery  of  new- 
objects  for  the  use  of  the  dyer.  For  he  has  always  remarked  that  the 
leaves  of  those  trees  whose  bark  or  wood  are  known  to  produce  a  dye,  are 
changed  in  autumn  to  the  same  color  which  is  extracted  in  the  dyers  vat 
from  the  woods  ;  more  especially  by  the  use  of  mordants,  as  allum,  &c. 
which  yields  oxygen  :  thus  the  foliage  of  the  hickory,  and  oak,  which  pro- 
duces the  quercitron  bark,  is  changed  before  its  fall  into  a  beautiful  yellow  ; 
other  oaks  assume  a  fawn  color,  a  liver  color,  or  a  blood  color,  and  are 
known  to  yield  dyes  of  the  same  complexion. 

In  lat.  32,°  IV  N.  doct.  Hunter  discovered  along  the  river  side  a  sub- 
stance nearly  resembling  mineral  coal  :  its  appearance  was  that  of  the  car- 
bonated wood  described  by  Kirwan.  It  does  not  easily  burn  ;  but  on  being 
applied  to  the  flame  of  a  candle,  it  sensibly  increased  it,  and  yielded  a 
faint  smell,  resembling  in  a  slight  degree,  that  of  the  gum  lac  of  common 
scaling  wax. 

Soft  friable  stone  is  common,  and  great  quantities  of  gravel  and  sand, 
upon  the  beaches  in  this  part  of  the  river.  A  reddish  clay  appears  in  the 
strata,  much  indurated  and  blackened  by  exposure  to  the  light  and 
air. 

The  position  called  fort  Miro  being  the  property  of  a  private  person, 
who  was  formerly  civil  commandant  here,  the  lieutenant  has  taken  post 
about  four  hundred  yards  lower  ;  has  built  himself  some  log  houses,  and 
inclosed  them  with  a  slight  stockade.  Upon  viewing  the  country  east  of 
The  river,  it  is  evidently  alluvial  ;  the  surface  has  a  gentle  slope  from  the 
river  to  the  rear  of  the  plantations.  The  land  is  of  excellent  quality,  being 
a  rich  black  monld  to  the  depth  of  a  foot,  under  which  there  is  a  friable 
{cam  of  a  brownish  liver  colour. 

At  the  post  of  the  Washita,  they  procured  a  boat  of  less  draught  of  wa- 
ter than  the  one  in  which  they  ascanded  the  river  thus  far  ;  at  noon,  on  the 
3.1th.  of  November,  they  proceeded  on  the  voyage,  and  in  the  evening  en- 
camped at  the  plantation  of  Baron  Bastrop. 

This  small  settlement  on  the  Washita,  and  some  of  the  creeks  falling 
into  it,  contains  not  more  than  five  hundred  persons,  of  all  ages  and  sexes. 
Tf  is  reported,  however,  that  theie  is  a  great  quantity  of  excellent  land 
upon  these  creeks,  and  that  the  settlement  is  capable  of  great  extension, 
and  may  be  expected,  with  an  accession  of  population,  to  become  very  flou- 
rishing.    Thf  re  are  three  merchants  settled  at  the  post,  who  supply,  at  very 
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'exorbitant  prices,  the  inhabitants  with  their  necessaries  ;  these,  faith  the 
garrison,  two  small  planters,  and  a  tradesman  or  two,  constitute  the  pre* 
sent  village.  A  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  continue  the  old  prac- 
tice of  hunting,  during  the  winter  season,  and  they  exchange  their  peltry 
for  necessaries,  with  the  merchants,  at  a  low  rate.  During  the  summer 
these  people  content  themselves  with  raising  corn,  barely  sufficient  for 
bread  during  the  year.  In  this  manner  they  always  remain  extremely  poor  : 
some  few  who  have  conquered  that  habit  of  indolence,  which  is  always  the 
consequence  of  the  Indian  mode  of  life,  and  attend  to  agriculture,  live  more 
comfortably,  and  taste  a  little  the  sweets  ot  civilized  life. 

The  lands  along  the  river  above  the  post,  are  not  very  inviting-,  being  a 
thin  poor  soil,  and-eovered  with  pine  wood.  To  the  right,  the  settlements 
on  the  bayau  Burthelemi  and  Siard,  are  said  to  be  rich  land. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  they  passed  an  island  and  a  strong  rapid,  and 
arrived  at  a  little  settlement  below  a  chain  of  rocks,  which  cross  the  channel 
between  an  island  and  the  main  land,  called  Roque  Raw.  The  Spaniard 
and  his  family,  settled  here,  appear,  from  their  indolence,  to  live  miserably. 
The  river  acquires  here. a  more  spacious  appearance,  being  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  wide.  In  the  afternoon  they  passed  the  bayau  Bar- 
thelemi  on  the  right,  above  the  last  settlements,  and  about  twelve  computed 
leagues  from  the  post.  Here  commences  Buron  Bastrop's  great  gTant  of 
land  from  the  Spanish  government,  being  a  square  of  twelve  leagues  on 
each  side,  a  little  exceeding  a  million  of  French  acres.  The  banks  of  the 
river  continue  about  thirty  feet  high,  of  which  eighteen  feec  from  the  water 
are  a  clayey  loam  of  a  pale  ash  colour,  upon  which  the  water  has  deposited 
twelve  feet  of  light  sandy  soil,  apparently  fertile,  and  of  a  dark  brown  color. 
This  description  of  land  is  of  small  breadth,  not  exceeding  half  a  mile  on 
eacli  side  of  the  river,  and  may  be  called  the  valley  of  the  Washita,  beyond 
which  there  is  high  land  covered  with  pines. 

The  soil  of  the  "  Bayau  des  Buttes,"  continues  thin  with  a  growth  of 
small  timber.  This  creek  is  named  from  a  number  of  Indian  mounts  dis- 
covered by  the  hunters  along  its  course.  The  margin  of  the  river  begins  to 
be  covered  with  such  timber  as  usually  grows  on  inundated  land,  particularly 
a  species  of  white  oak,  vulgarly  called  the  over-cup  oak ;  its  timber  is  remark- 
ably hard,  solid,  ponderous  and  durable,  and  it  produces  a  large  acorn  in  great 
abundance,  upon  which  the  bear  feeds,  and  which  is  very  fattening"  to  hogs. 

In  lat.  3i°  5C  i,"  N.  they  passed  a  long  and  narrow  island.  The  face  of 
the  country  begins  to  change  ;  the  banks  are  low  and  steep  ;  the  river  deep- 
er and  more  contracted,  from  thirty  to  fifty  yards  in  width.  The  soil  in  the- 
neighborhood  of  the  river  is  a  very  sandy  loam,  and  covered  with  such  ve- 
getables as  are  found  on  the  inundated  lands  of  the  Mississippi.  The  tract 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  new  soil,  very  different  from  what  they  passed 
below.  This  alluvial  tract  may  be  supposed  the  site  of  a  great  lake,  drained 
by  a  natural  channel,  from  the  abrasion  of  the  waters  :  since  which  period! 
the  annual  inundations  have  deposited  the  superior  soil  ;  eighteen  or  twen- 
ty feet  is  wanting  to  render  it  habitable  for  man.  It  appears,  nevertheless,, 
well  stocked  with  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  several  of  which  were  seen. 

Quantities  of  water  fowl  are  beginning  to  make  their  appearance,  which 
are  not  very  numerous  here  until  the  cold  rains  and  frost  compel  them  to 
leave  a  more  northern  climate.  Fish  is  not  so  abundant  as  might  be  expect- 
ed, owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  inundation  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  year  1799, 
which  dammed  up  the  Washita,  some  distance  above  the  post,  and  produc  - 
ed  a  stagnation  and  consequent  corruption  of  the  waters  that  destroyed  nil 
the  fish  within  its  influence. 

At  noon  on  the  15th  November,  they  passed  the  island  of  Mallet,  and  at 
ninety  yards  north-east  from  the  upper  point  of  the  island,  by  a  good  obser- 
vation ascertained  their  latitude  to  be  32°  5£'  27"-  5  N.  or  two  seconds  ar.d- 
*  half  of  latitude  south  of  the  dividing'  line  between  the  territories  of  Or- 
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leans  and  Louisiana.  The  bed  of  the  river  along-  this  alluvial  count rv,  U 
generally  covered  with  water,  and  the  navigation  uninterrupted  ;  but  in 
the  afternoon  of  this  day,  they  passed  three  contiguous  sand  bars,  or  beach- 
es, called  "  les  trois  battures,"  and  before  evening  the  '*  bayau.  de  grand 
Mar.iis,"  or  great  marsh  creek  on  the  right,  and  "  la  Cypreri  Chattelrau," 
a  point  of  high  land  on  the  other  side,  which  reaches  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  river.  As  they  advanced  towards  the  marais  de  saline,  on  the  right,  a 
stratum  of  dirty  white  clay  under  the  alluvial  tract,  shewed  them  to  be 
leaving  the  sunken,  and  approaching  the  high  land  country.  The  salt  lick 
marsh  does  not  derive  its  name  from  any,  brackishness  in  the  water  of  the 
lake  or  marsh,  but  from  its  contiguity  to  some  of  the  licks,  sometimes  call- 
ed "  saline,"  and  sometimes  "  glaise,"  generally  found  in  a  clay,  compact 
enough  for  potters'  ware.  The  bayau  de  la  Tulipe  forms  a  communication 
between  the  lake  and  the  river.  Opposite  to  this  place,  there  is  a  point  of 
high  land,  forming  a  promontory,  advancing  within  a  mile  of  the  river,  and 
to  Which  boats  resort  when  the  low  grounds  are  under  water.  A  short 
league  above  is  the  mouth  of  the  grand  bayau  de  la  Saline  (Salt  Lick 
creek).  This  creek  is  of  a  considerable  length,  and  navigable  for  small 
boats.  The  hunters  ascend  it,  to  one  hundred  of  their  leagues,  in  pursuit 
of  game,  and  all  agree  that  none  of  the  springs  which  feed  this  creek  are 
salt.  It  has  obtained  its  name  from  the  many  LufFaloe  salt  licks  which  have 
been  discovered  in  its  vicinity.  Although  most  of  these  licks,  by  digging-, 
furnish  water  which  holds  marine  salt  in  solution,  there  exists  no  reason  ibr 
believing  that  many  of  them  would  produce  nitre.  Notwithstanding  this 
low  alluvial  tract  appears  in  all  respects  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the 
long  moss  (tilandsia),  none  was  obsered  since  entering  it  in  latitude  32° 
5i',  and  as  the  pilot  informed  them  none  would  be  seen  in  their  progress 
up  the  river,  it  is  probable  that  the  latitude  of  thirty-three  degrees  is  about 
the  northern  limit  of  vegetation.  The  long-leaf  pine,  frequently  the 
growth  of  rich  and  even  inundated  land,  was  here  observed  in  great  abun- 
dance :  the  short-leaved  or  pitch  pine,  on  the  contrary,  is  always  found 
upon  arid  lands  and  generally  in  sandy  and  lofty  situations. 

This  is  the  season  when  the  poor  settlers  on  the  Washita  turn  out  t» 
make  their  annual  hunt.  The  deer  is  now  fat  and  the  skins  in  perfection  ; 
the  bear  is  now  also  in  his  best  state,  with  regard  to  the  quality  of  his  fur, 
and  the  quantity  of  fat  or  oil  lie  yields,  as  he  has  been  feasting  luxuriantly 
on  the  autumnal  fruits  of  the  forest.  It  is  here  Well  known  that  he  does  not 
confine  himself,  as  some  writers  have  supposed,  to  vegetable  food  ;  he  is 
particularly  fond  of  hogs  flesh  ;  sheep  and  calves  are  frequently  his  prey, 
and  no  animal  escapes  him  which  comes  within  his  power,  and  which  he 
is  able  to. conquer.  He  often  destroys  the  fawn  when  chance  throws  it  in 
his  wav  ;  he  cannot  however,  discover  it  by  smelling,  notwithstanding  the 
excellence  of  his  scent,  for  nature  has,  as  if  for  its  protection,  denied  the 
fawn  the  property  of  leaving  any  effluvium  upon  its  track,  a  property  so 
powerful  in  the  old  deer.*  The  bear,  unlike  most  other  beasts  of  prey, 
does  not  kill  the  animal  he  has  seized  upon  before  he  eats  it ;  but  regardless 
of  ils  struggles,  cries  and  lamentations,  fastens  upon,  and  if  the  expression 
is  allowable,  devours  it  alive.  The  hunters  count  much  on  their  profits 
from  the  oil  drawn  from  the  bears  fat,  which,  at  New  Orleans,  is  always  of 
ready  sale,  and  much  esteemed  for  its  whnlesomeness  in  cooking,  beingpre- 
ferred  to  butter  or  hogs  lard.  It  is  found  to  keep  longer  than  any  other 
animal  oil  without  becoming  rancid  ;  and  boiling  it,  from  time  to  time,  up- 
on sweet  bay  leaves,  restores  it  sweetness,  or  facilitates  its  conservation. 

#  It  may  not  be  generally  known  to  naturalilts,  that  between  the  hoof  of  the  deer,  &c.  there 
i.-=  found  a  facfc,  with  its  mouth  inclining  upwards,  containing  more  or  lei's  of  mufk,  and  which, 
by  efcaping  over  the  opening,  in  proportion  to  the  fecretion,  caufes  the  foot  to  leave  a  fcent  on 
the  ground  wherever  it  paffrs.  During  the  rutting  feafon  this  mufk  is  fo  abundant,  particularly 
is  old  males,  as  to  be  fmelt  by  the  hunters  at  a  conliderable  diftance. 
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In.  the  afternoon  of  the  17th  they  passed  some  sand  beaches,  and  over  a 
few  rapids.  They  had  cane  brakes  on  both  sides  of  the  river  ;  the  canes 
were  small  but  demonstrate  that  the  water  does  not  surmount  the  bank. 
more  than  a  few  feet.  The  river  begins  to  widen  as  they  advance  :  the 
banks  of  the  river  shew  the  high  land  soil,  widi  a  stratum  of  three  or  four 
feet  of  alluvion  deposited  by  the  river  upon  it.  This  superstratum  is  grey- 
ish,and  very  sand)',  with  a  small  admixture  of  loam,indicative  of  the  poverty 
of  the  mountains  and  uplands  where  the  river  rises.  Near  this  tliey  passed 
through  a  new  and  very  narrow  channel,  in  which  all  the  water  of  the  river 
passes,  except  in  time  of  freshes,  when  the  interval  forms  an  island.  A 
little  above  this  pass  is  a  small  clearing,  called  "  Cache  la  Tulipe"  (Tulip's 
hiding  place)  ;  this  is  the  name  of  a  French  hunter  who  here  concealed  his 
property.  It  continues  the  practice  of  both  the  white  and  red  hunters  to 
leave  their  skins,  See.  often  suspended  to  poles,  or  laid  over  a  pole  placed  up- 
on two  forked  posts,  in  sight  of  the  river,  until  their  return  from  hunting. 
These  deposits  are  considered  as  sacred,  and  few  examples  exist  of  their 
being  plundered.  After  passing  the  entrance  of  a  bay,  which  within 
must  form  a  great  lake  during  the  inundation,  great  numbers  of  the  long 
leaf  pine  were  observed  ;  and  the  increased  size  of  the  canes  along  the  ri- 
ver's Bank,  den  ited  a  better  and  more  elevated  soil  ;  on  the  left  was  a  high 
hill  (300  feet)  covered  with  lofty  pine  trees. 

The  banks  of  the  river  present  more  the  appearance  of  upland  soil,  the 
understratum  being  a  pale  yellowish  clay,  and  the  alluvial  soil  of  a  dirty 
white,  surmounted  with  a  thin  covering  of  a  brown  vegetable  earth,  The 
trees  improve  in  appearance,  growing  to  a  considerable  size  and  height, 
though  yet  inferiour  to  those  on  the  alluvial  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  After 
passing  the  "Bayau  de  Hachis,"  on  the  left,  points  of  high  land,  not  subject  to 
be  overflowed,  frequently  touch  the  river  and  the  valley  is  said  to  be  more; 
than  a  league  in  breadth  on  both  sides.  On  the  left  are  pine  hills  called 
!'  Code  de  Champignole."  The  river  is  not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  yards. 
Wide.  On  the  morning  of  the  20th  they  passed  a  number  of  sand  beaches, 
and  some  rapids,  but  found  good  depth  of  water  between  them.  A  creek 
called  "  Chemin  Convert,"  which  forms  a  deep  ravine  in  the  high  lands, 
here  enters  the  river  ;  almost  immediately  above  this  is  a  rapid  where  the 
water  in  the  river  is  confined  to  a  channel  of  about  forty  yards  in  width  ; 
above  it  they  had  to  quit  the  main  channel,  on  account  of  the  shallowness 
and  rapidity  of  the  water,  and  pass  along  a  narrow  channel  of  only  sixty  feet 
wide  :  without  a  guide  a  stranger  might  take  this  passage  for  a  creek. 

Notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  season,  and  the  northern  latitude 
they  were  in,  they  this  day  met  with  an  alligator.  The  banks  of  the  river 
are  covered  with  cane,  or  thick  under  brush,  frequently  so  interwoven  with 
thorns  and  briars  as  to  be  impenetrable.  Birch,  maple,  holly,  and  two  kinds 
of  wood  to  which  names  have  not  yet  been  given,  except "  water  side  Wood," 
are  here  met  with  ;  as  also  persimons  and  small  black  grapes.  The  margin 
of  the  river  is  fringed  with  a  variety  of  plants  and  vines,  among  Which  are 
several  species  of  convolvulus. 

On  the  left  they  passed  a  hill  and  cliff  one  hundred  feet  pei .yendicular, 
crowned  with  pines,  and  called  "  Cote  de  Finn"  (Fin's  hill)  from  which  a. 
chain  of  high  land  continues  some  distance.  The  cliff  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  an  ash  coloured  clay.  A  little  farther  to  the  right  is  the  Bavau 
d'Acasia  (Locust  creek).  The  river  varies  here  from  eighty  to  an  hundred 
yards  in  width,  presenting  frequent  indications  of  iron  along-  its  banks,  and 
some  thin  strata  of  iron  ore.  The  ore  is  from  half  an  inch  tp  three  inshee 
in  thickness. 

Vol.  III.  Appendix.         K 
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On  the  morning-  of  the  22d  of  November,  they  arrived  at  the  road  of  the 
Chadadoquis  Indian  nation  leading-  to  the  Arkansa  nation  ;  a  little  Bfeyona 
this  is  the  Ecor  a  Fabri  (Fabri's  chit's)  from  80  to  100  feet  high  ;  and  a  little 
distance  above,  a  smaller  cliff  called  "  Le  Petit  Ecor  a  Fabri"  (the  Little 
Cliff  of  Fabri)  :  these  cliffs  appear  chiefly  to  be  composed  of  ash  coloured 
sand,  with  a  stratum  of  clay  at  the  base,  such  as  runs  all  along-  under  the 
banks  of  this  river.  Above  these  cliffs  are  several  rapids;  the  lurrentis 
swifter,  and  denotes  their  ascent  into  a  higher  country  :  the  water  becomes 
clear,  and  equal  to  any  in  its  very  agreeable  taste  and  as  drinking  water.  In 
the  river  are  immense  beds  of  gravel  and  sand,  over  which  the  water  passes 
"with  great  velocity  in  the  season  of  its  Hoods,  carrying  with  it  vast  quantities 
of  drift  wood,  which  it  piles  up,  in  many  places,  to  the  height  of  twenty 
feet  above  the  present  surface,  pointing  out  the  difficulty  and  danger  vi'  na- 
vigation in  certain  times  of  the  flood  ;  accidents,  however,  are  rare  with 
the  canoes  of  the  country. 

As  the  party  ascended  they  found  the  banks  of  the  river  less  elevated,  be- 
inp;  only  from  nine  to  twelve  feet  and  are  probably  surmounted  b)  the  freshes 
some  feet.  The  river  becomes  more  obstructed  by  rapids,  and  sand  and 
gravel  beaches,  among  which  are  found  fragments  of  stone  of  all  forms,  and 
riety  of  colours,  some  highly  polished  and  rounded  by  friction.  The  banks 
of  the  river  in  this  upper  country  suffer  greatly  by  abrasion,  one  side  and 
sometimes  both  being  brat  <  n  down  by  ever}  Hood. 

At  a  place  called  "  Auges  d'Arclon,"  (Arc Ion's  troughs)  is  laminated 
iron  ore,  and  a  stratum  of  black  sand,  very  tenacious,  shining  with  minute 
ehrystals.  The  breadth  of  the  river  is  here  about  eighty  yards  :  in  some 
places,  however,  it  is  enlarged  bj  islands,  in  others,  contracted  to  eighty  or 
one  hundred  feet.  Rocks  of  a  greyish  colour,  and  rather  friable,  aie  here 
found  in  many  places  on  the  river.*  On  the  banks  grow  willows  of  a  differ- 
ent form  from  those  found  below,  and  on  the  margin  of  the  Mississippi  ;  the 
last  are  very  brittle  ;  these,  on  the  contrary,  are  extremely  pliant,  resembling 
the  osier,  of  which  they  are  probably  a  species. 

At  noon  on  the  24th,  they  arrived  at  the  confluence  of  the  lesser  Missou- 
ri with  the  Washita  ;  the  former  is  a  consider;  hie  branch,  perhaps  the  fourth 
c*f  the  'Washita,  and  comes  in  from  the  left  hand.  The  hunters  often  ascend 
the  Little  Missouri,  but  are  not  inclined  to  penetrate  far  up,  because  it 
reaches  near  the  great  plains  or  prairies  upon  the  Red  river,  visited  by  the 
lesser  Osage  tribes  of  Indians,  settled  oh  Arkansa  ;  these  last  frequently 
tarry  war  into  the  Chadadoquis  tribe  settled  on  the  Red  river,  about  west, 
SOUth-West  from  this  place,  and  indeed  they  are  i  eported  not  to  spare  any  na- 
tion or  people:  They  are  prevented  from  visiting  the  head  waters  of  the 
Washita  by  the  steep  hills  in  which  they  rise.  These  mountains  are  so  dif- 
ficult to  travel  over,  that  the  savages  not  having  an  object  sufficiently  desir- 
able, never  attempt  to  penetrate  to  this  river,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  un- 
known to  the  nation.  The  Cadadoquis  (or  Cadaux,  as  the  French  pronounce 
die  word)  may  be  considered  as  Spanish  Indians  ;  they  boast,  and  it  is  said 
with  truth,  that  they  never  have  imbrued  their  hands  in  die  blood  of  a  white 
man.  It  is  said  that  the  stream  of  die  Little  Missouri,  some  distance  from 
its  mouth,  flows  over  a  bright  splendid  bed  of  mineral  of  a  yellowish  white 
colour,  (most  probably  martial  pyrites)  that  thirty  years  ago,  several  of  the 
inhabitants,  hunters,  worked  upon  this  mine,  and  sent  a  quantity  of  the  ore 
to  the  government  at  New  Orleans,  and  they  were  prohibited  from  working 
any  more. 

There  is  a  great  sameness  in  the  appearance  of  the  river  banks  :  the  is- 
lands are  skirted  with  osier,    and  immediately  within,  on  the  bank,  grows  a 

#  The  banks  rise  into  hills  of  free  stone  of  a  very  sharp  and  fine  grit,  fit  for  grind  stone*. 
The  strata  irregular,  inclining  from  io  degrees  to  30  degrees  down  the  river. 
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range  of  birch  trees  and  some  willows  ;  the  more  elevated  banks  are  cover- 
ed with  cane,  among  which  grows  the  oak,  maple,  elm,  sycamore,  ash,  hic- 
kory, dog  wood,  holly,  ironwood,  &c.  From  the  pilot  they  learned  that  there 
is  a  body  of  excellent  land  on  the  Little  M.ssouri,  particularly  on  die  cieek 
called  the  "  Bayau  a  terre  noire,*'  which  falls  into  it.  This  land  extends  to 
Red  river  and  is  connected  with  the  great  prairies  which  form  the  hunt- 
ing grounds  of  the  Cadaux  nation,  consisting  of  about  two  hundred  warriors. 
They  are  warlike,  but  frequently  unable  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
tribe  of  Osages,  settled  on  the  Arcansa  river,  who  passing  round  the  moun- 
tains at  the  head  of  the  Washita,  and  along  the  prairies,  which  separate 
them  from  the  main  chain  on  the  west,  where  the  waters  of  the  Red  and 
Acansa  fivers  have  their  rise,  pass  into  the  Cadaux  country,  and  rob  and 
plunder  them. 

The  water  in  the  river  Washita  rising,  the  party  are  enabled  to  pass  the 
numerous  rapids  and  shoals  which  they  meet  with  in  the  upper  country  ; 
some  of  which  are  difficult  of  ascent.  The  general  height  of  the  main 
banks  of  the  river  is  from  six  to  twelve  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water  ; 
the  land  is  better  in  quality,  the  canes,  he.  shewing  a  more  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion. It  is  subject  to  inundation,  and  shews  a  hrcSvn  soil  mixed  with  sand. 
Near  Cache  Macon  (Maison's  hiding  place)  on  the  right,  they  stopped  to  ex- 
amine a  supposed  coal  mine  :  doctor  Hunter  and  the  pilot  get  out  for  this 
purpose  and  at  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north-west  from  the  boat,  in  the  bed 
of  a  creek,*  they  found  a  substance  similar  to  what  they  had  before  met  with 
under  that  name,  though  more  advanced  towards  a  state  of  perfect  coal. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  creek,  in  a  place  then  dry,  was  found  detached  pieces 
of  from  50  to  100  pounds  weight, adjoining  to  which  lay  wood  changing-  into 
the  same  substance.  A  stratum  of  this  coal,6  inches  thick,  lay  on  both  sides 
of  this  little  creek,  over  another  of  yellow  clay,  and  covered  by  one  foot  of 
gravel ;  on  the  gravel  is  8  inches  of  loam, which  bears  a  few  inches  of  vegetable 
mould.  This  stratum  of  coal  is  about  3  feet  higher  than  the  water  in  the 
creek,  and  appears  manifestly  to  have  been,  at  some  period,  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  gravel  and  loam  have  been  deposited  there  since,  by  the  wa- 
ters. Some  pieces  of  this  coal  were  very  black  and  solid,  of  an  homogene- 
ous appearance,  much  resembling  pit  coal,  but  of  less  specifick  gravity.  It 
does  not  appear  sufficiently  impregnated  with  bitumen,  but  may  be  consider- 
ed as  vegetable  matter  in  the  progress  of  transmutation  to  coal. 

Below  the  "  Bayau  de  l'eau  Froide,"  which  runs  into  the  Washita  from 
the  right,  the  river  is  one  hundred  and  seventy  yards,  flowing  through  toler- 
ably good  land.  They  passed  a  beautiful  forest  of  pines,  and  on  the  28th 
fell  in  with  an  old  Dutch  hunter  and  his  party,  consisting  in  all  of  five  per- 
sons. 

This  man  has  resided  forty  years  on  the  Washita,  and  before  that  period, 
has  been  up  the  Arcansa  river,  the  White  river,  and  the  river  St.  Francis  ; 
the  two  last,  he  informs,  are  of  difficult  navigation,  similar  to  the  Washita, 
but  the  Arkansa  river  is  of  great  magnitude,  having  a  large  and  broad  chan- 
nel, and  when  the  water  is  low,  has  great  sand  banks,  like  those  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi. So  far  as  he  has  been  up  it  the  navigation  is  safe  and  commodious, 
without  impediments  from  rocks,  shoals,  or  rapids  ;  its  bed  being  formed 
of  mud  and  sand.  The  soil  on  it  is  of  the  first  rate  quality.  The  country 
is  easy  "of  access,  being  lofty  open  forests,  unembarrassed  by  cans  or  under 
growth.  The  water  is  disagreeable  to  drink,  being  of  a  red  colour  and 
brackish  when  the  river  is  low.  A  multitude  of  creeks  which  flow  into 
the  Arkansa  furnish  sweet  water,  which  the  voyager  is  obliged  to  carry 
with  him  for  the  supply  of  his  immediate  wants.     This  man  confirms  the  ac» 

#  Called  Coal-mine  creek. 
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counts  of  silver  being  abundant  up  that  river  :  he  has  net  been  so  high  asts 
see  it  himself,  but  says  he  received  a  silver  pin  from  a  hunter,  who  assured 
him  that  he  himself  collected  the  virgin  silver  from  the  rock,  out  of  which 
he  made  the  epinglete  by  hammering  it  out.  The  tribe  of  the  Osage  live 
higher  up  than  this  position,  but  the  hunters  rarely  go  so  high,  being  afraid 
of  these  savages,  who  are  at  war  with  all  the  world,  and  destroy  all 
strangers  they  meet  with.  It  is  reported  that  the  Arcansa  nation,  with  a 
part  of  the  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Shawneese,  &c.  have  formed  a  league, 
and  are  actually  gone,  or  going,  800  strong,  against  these  depredators,  with 
a  view  to  destroy  or  drive  them  entirely  orT,  and  possess  themselves  of  their 
tine  prairies,  which  are  most  abundant  hunting  ground,  being  plentifully 
stocked  with  bufFaloe,  elk,  deer,  bear,  and  every  other  beast  of  the  chase 
common  to  those  latitudes  in  America.  This  hunter  having  given  informa- 
tion of  a  small  spring-  in  their  vicinity,  from  which  be  frequently  supplied 
himself  by  evaporating  the  water,  doctor  Hunter,  with  a  party,  accompani- 
ed aim,  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  November,  to  the  place.  They  found 
a  Saline,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  the  camp  from  whence  they  set 
out,  and  near  a  creek  wK~h  enters  the  Washita  a  little  above.  It  is  situated 
in  the  bottom  of  the  bed  of  a  dry  gullev.  The  surrounding  land  is  rich,  and 
welt  timbered,  but  subject  to  inundation,  except  an  Indian  mount  on  the 
creek  side,  having  a  base  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  feet  diameter,  and  twenty 
feet  high.  After  digging  about  three  feet,  through  blue  day,  they  came  to 
a  quicksand,  from  which  the  water  flowed  in  abundance  :  its  taste  was  salt 
and  bitter,  resembling  that  of  water  in  the  ocean.  In  a  second  hole  it  re- 
quired them  to  dig  six  feet  before  they  reached  the  quicksand,  in  doing  which 
they  threw  up  several  broken  pieces  of  Indian  pottery.  The  specifick  gravi- 
ty, compared  with  the  river,  was,  from  the  first  pit,  or  that  three  feet  deep, 
1,02720,  from  the  second  pit,  or  that  six  feet  deep,  1,02104,  yielding  a  sa- 
line mass,  from  the  evaporation  of  ten  quarts,  which,  when  dry,  weighed 
eight  ounces  :  this  brine  is,  therefore,  about  the  same  strength  as  that  of 
the  ocean  on  our  coast,  and  twice  the  strength  of  the  famous  licks  in  Ken- 
tucky called  Bullet's  lick,  and  Mann's  lick,  from  which  so  much  salt  is 
made. 

The  "  fourche  de  Cadaux''  (Oadadcquis  fcrk)  which  they  passed  on  the 
morning  of  the  30th,  is  about  one  hundred  yards  wide  at  its  entrance  into 
the  Washita,  from  the  left  :  immediately  beyond  which,  on  the  same  side 
the  land  is  high,  probably  elevated  three  hundred  feet  above  the  water.  The 
shoals  and  rapids  here  impede  their  progress.  At  noon  they  deduced  their 
latitude,  by  observation,  to  be  30°.  11'.  37"  N.  Receiving  information  of 
another  salt  lick,  or  saline,  doctor  Hunter  landed,  with  a  party,  to  view  it 
The  pit  was  found  in  a  low  flat  place,  subject  to  be  overflowed  from  the  ri- 
ver ;  it  was  wet  and  muddy,  the  earth  on  the  surface  yellow,  but  on  digging 
through  about  4  feet  of  blue  clay,  the  salt  water  oozed  from  a  quicksand. 
Ten  quarts  of  this  water  produced,  by  evaporation,  6  ounces  of  a  saline  mass, 
which,  from  taste,  however,  shewed  an  admixture  of  soda,  and  muriated 
magnesia,  but  the  marine  salt  greatly  preponderated.  The  specifick  gravity 
>.vas  about  1,076,  probably  weakened  from  the  rain  which  had  fallen  the  daj- 
before.  The  ascent  of  the  river  becomes  more  troublesome,  from  the  rapids 
and  currents,  particularly  at  the  "  isle  du  bayau  des  Roches"  (Rocky  creek 
island)  where  it  required  great  exertions,  and  was  attended  with  some  ha- 
zard to  pass  them.  This  island  is  three  fourths  of  a  mile  in  length.  The 
river  presents  a  series  of  shoals,  rapids,  and  small  cataracts  ;  and  they  passed 
several  points  of  high  land,  full  of  rocks  and  stones,  much  harder  and  more 
solid  than  they  had  yet  met  with. 

The  rocks  were  all  silicious,  with  their  fissures  penetrated  by  sparry  mat- 
i~r     Indications  of  iron  were  frequent,  and  fragments  of  poof  or'.-  were 
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*emmon,  but  no  rich  ore  of  that,  or  any  other  metal,  was  found.  Some  of 
the  hills  appear  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  ;  the  soil  being 
a  sandy  loam,  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  gravel,  and  a  superficial 
covering1  of  good  vegetable  black  earth.  The  natural  productions  are,  se- 
veral varieties  of  oak,  pine,  dogwood,  holly,  &.c.  with  a  scattering  under- 
growth of  whortleberry,  hawthorn,  china  briar,  and  a  variety  of  small 
vines. 

Above  the  Isle  de  Mallon,  the  country  wears  another  prospect,  high  lands 
and  rocks  frequently  approach  the  river.  The  rocks  in  grain,  resemble  free 
stone,  and  are  hard  enough  to  be  used  as  hand  mill  stoics,  to  which  purpose 
they  are  frequently  applied.  The  quality  of  the  lands  improves,  the  stratum 
of  vegetable  earth  being  from  six  to  twelve  inches,  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
with  an  admixture  of  loam  and  sand.  Below  Deer  Island  they  passed  a 
stratum  of  free  stone,  fifty  feet  thick,  under  which  is  a  quarry  of  imperfect 
slate  in  perpendicular  layers.  About  a  league  from  the  river,  and  a  little 
above.thc  slate  quarry,  is  a  considerable  plain,  called  "  Prairie  de  Champig- 
r.ole,"  often  frequented  by  buffaloe.  Some  salt  licks  are  found  near  it,  and 
in  many  situations  on  both  sides  of  this  river,  there  are  said  to  be  salines 
which  may  hereafter  be  rendered  very  productive,  and  from  which  the  fu- 
ture settlements  may  be  abundantly  supplied. 

About  4  miles  below  the  "chuttes,"  (falls)  they,  from  a  good  observation, 
found  the  latitude  34°.  21'  2.5".  5.  The  land  on  cither  hand  continues  to  im- 
prove in  quality,  with  a  sufficient  stratum  of  dark  earth  of  brownish  colour. 
Hills  frequently  rise  out  of  the  level  country,  full  of  rocks  and  stones, 
hard  and  flinty,  and  often  resembling  Turkey  oil  stones.  Of  this  kind  was 
a  promontory  which  came  in  from  the  right  hand,  a  little  below  the  chuttes  ; 
at  a  distance  it  presented  the  appearance  of  ruined  buildings  and  fortifica- 
tions, and  several  insulated  masses  of  rock  conveyed  the  idea  of  redoubts 
and  out- works.  This  effect  was  heightened  by  the  rising  of  a  flock  of  swans 
which  had  taken  their  station  in  the  water,  at  the  foot  of  these  walls.  As 
the  voyagers  approached,  the  birds  floated  about  majestically  on  the  glassy 
surface  of  the  water,  and  in  tremulous  accents  seemed  to  consult  upon 
means  of  safety.  The  whole  was  a  sublime  picture.  I'*  the  afterr.eon  of 
the  third  of  December,  they  reached  the  chuttes,  and  found  the  falls  to  be 
occasioned  by  a  chain  of  rocks  of  the  same  hard  substance  seen  below,  ex- 
tending in  the  direction  of  north-east  and  south-west,  quite  across  the  river- 
The  water  passes  through  a  number  of  branches  worn  by  the  impetuosity 
of  the  torrent  where  it  forms  so  many  cascades.  The  chain  of  rock  or  hill 
on  the  left,  appears  to  have  been  cut  down  to  its  present  level  by  the  abra- 
sion of  the  waters.  By  great  exertion,  and  lightening  the  boat,  they  pass- 
ed the  chuttes  this  evening  and  encamped  just  above  the  cataracts,  and  with- 
in the  hearing  of  their  incessant  roar. 

Immediately  above  the  chuttes,  the  current  of  the  water  is  slow,  to  ano- 
i  ledge  of  hard  free  stone  ;  the  reach  between  is  spacious,  not  less  thui 
two  hundred  yards  wide,  and  terminated  by  a  hill,  three  hundred  feet  high 
covered  with  beautiful  pines  :  this  is  a  fine  situation  for  building.  In  lati- 
tude 34°  25'  48"  they  passed  a  very  dangerous  rapid,from  the  number  of  rocks 
which  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  water,  and  break  it  into  foam.  On  the 
,  fh  of  the  rapid  is  a  high  rocky  hill  covered  with  very  handsome'  pine  woods. 
The  strata  cf  the  rock  has  an  inclination  of  3C°  to  the  horizon  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  river  descending.  This  hill  may  be  three  hundred  or  three  hund- 
red  and  fifty  feet  high  ;  a  border  or  list  of  green  cane  skirts  the  margin  of 
the  river,  beyond  which  generally  rises  a  high  and  sometimes  a  barren  hill. 
Near  another  rapid  they  passed  a  hill  on  the  left,  containing  a  large  body  of 
blue  slate.  A  small  distance  above  the  bayau  dc  Saline  they  had  to  pass  % 
rapid  cf  cue  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  length,  and  four  feet  and  a  half  fall, 
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which,  from  its  velocity,  the  French  have  denominated  "La  Cascade."  Be- 
low the  cascade  there  are  rocky  hills  on  both  sides  composed  of  very  hard 
free  stone.  The  st  jne  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  which  has  been  rolled 
from  the  upper  country,  was  of  the  hardest  hint,  or  of  a  quality  resembling 
the  Turkey  oil  stone.  "  Fourche  au  Tigree,"  (Tyger's  creek),  which  comes 
in  from  the  rig-lit,  a  little  above  the  cascade,  is  said  to  have  many  extensive 
tracts  of  rich  level  land  upon  it.  The  rocky  hills  here  frequently  approach 
the  Washita  on  both  sides  ;  rich  bottoms  are  nevertheless  infrequent,  and 
tlie  upland  is  sometimes  of  moderate  elevation  and  tolerably  level.  The 
stones  and  rocks  here  met  with  have  their  fissures  filled  by  sparry  and  chrys- 
taline  matter. 

Wild  turkies  become  more  abundant  and  less  difficult  of  approach  than  be- 
low ;   and  the  howl  of  the  wolves  ;s  heard  during-  the  night. 

To  the  "  Fourche  of  Calfat,"  (Caulker's  creek)  where  the  voyage  termi- 
nates, they  found  level  and  good  land  on  the  right  and  high  hills  on  the  left 
hand.  After  passing  over  a  very  precipitous  rapid,  seemingly  divided  into 
four  steps  or  falls,  one  of  which  was  at  leasi  fifteen  inches  in  perpendicular 
height,  and  which  together  could  not  be  less  than  five  and  a.  half  feet,  they 
arrived  at  Ellis's  camp,  a  small  distance  below  the  Fourche  au  Calfat,  where 
they  stopped  on  the  sixth  of  December,  as  the  pilot  considered  it  the  most 
convenient  landing  from  whence  to  carry  their  necessary  baggage  to  the  hot 
springs,  the  distance  being  about  three  leagues.  There  is  a  creek  about 
two  leagues  hig-her  up,  called  "  bayau  des  sources  chauds,"  (hot  spring 
creek)  upon  the  banks  of  which  the  hot  springs  are  situated  at  about  two 
leagues  from  its  mouth.  The  banks  of  it  are  hilly,  and  the  road  less  eligi- 
ble than  from  Ellis's  camp. 

On  ascending  the  hill,  to  encamp,  they  found  the  land  very  level  and  good, 
some  plants  in  Mower,  and  a  great  many  evergreen  vines  ;  the  forest  oak 
with  an  admixture  of  other  woods.  The  latitude  of  this  place  is  34°  27'  31". 
5.  The  ground  on  which  they  encamped  was  above  fifty  feet  above  the  wa- 
ter in  the  river,  and  supposed  to  be  thirty  feet  higher  than  the  inundations. 
Hills  of  considerable  height,  and  clothed  with  pine  were  in  view,  but  the 
land  around,  and  extending  beyond  their  view,  lies  handsomely  for  cultiva- 
tion. The  superstratum  is  of  a  blackish-brown  colour,  upon  a  yellow  basis, 
the  whole  intermixed  with  gravel  and  blue  schistus,  frequently  so  far  decom- 
posed as  to  have  a  strong  allumnious  taste.  From  their  camp,  on  the  Wash- 
ita, to  the  hot  springs,  a  distance  of  about  nine  miles,  the  first  six  miles  of 
the  road  is  in  a  westerly  direction  without  many  sinuosities,  and  die  remain- 
der northwardly,  which  courses  are  necessary  to  avoid  some  very  steep  hills. 
In  this  distance  they  found  3  principal  salt  licks,  and  some  inferiour  ones, 
which  are  all  frequented  by  buiialoe,  deer,  &c.  The  soil  around  them  is  a 
white,  tenacious  clay,  probably  fit  for  potters'  ware  ;  hence  the  name  of" 
"  glaise,"  which  the  French  hunters  have  bestowed  upon  most  of  the  licks, 
frequented  by  the  beast  of  the  forest,  many  of  which  exhibit  no  saline  im- 
pregnation. The  first  two  miles  from  the  river  camp  is  over  level  land  of 
the  second  rate  quality  ;  the  timber  chiefly  oak,  intermixed  with  other  trees 
common  to  the  climate,  and  a  few  scattering  pines.  Further  on,  the  lands, 
on  either  hand,  rise  into  gently  swelling  hills,  covered  with  handsome  pine 
woods.  The  road  passes  along-  a  valley  frequently  wet  by  numerous  rills 
and  springs  of  excellent  water  which  issue  from  the  foot  of  the  hills.  Near 
the  hot  springs  the  hills  become  more  elevated,  steeper  of  ascent  and  rocky. 
They  are  here  called  mountains,  although  none  of  them  in  view  exceed 
four  or  five  hundred  feet  in  altitude.  It  is  said  that  mountains  of  more  than 
five  times  the  elevation  of  these  hills  ai-e  to  be  seen  in  the  north-west,  to- 
wards the  sources  of  the  Washita.  One  of  them  is  called  the  glass,  crys- 
tal, or  shining  mountain,  from  the  vast  number  of  hexagonal  prisins  of  verv 
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transparent  &  colourless  crystal  which  arc  found  on  its  surface  ;  they  ar«  ge- 
nerally surmounted  hy  pyramids  at  one  end,  rarely  on  both.  These  crystals 
do  not  produce  a  double  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light.  ^lany  seaiches 
have  been  made  over  these  mountains  for  the  precious  metals,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved without  success. 

At  the  hot  springs  they  found  an  open  log  cabin,  and  a  few  huts  of  split 
boards,  all  calculated  for  summer  encampment,  and  which  had  been  erected 
by  persons  resorting  to  the  springs  for  the  recovery  of  their  health. 

They  slightly  repaired  these  huts,  or  cabins,  for  their  accommodation  dur- 
ing the  time  of  their  detention  at  the  springs,  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
them  and  the  surrounding  country  ;  and  making  such  astronomical  observa- 
tions as  Were  necessary  for  ascertaining  their  geographical  position. 

It  is  understood  that  the  hot  springs  are  included  within  a  grant  of  some 
hundred  acres,  granted  by  the  late  Spanish  commandant  of  the  Washita,  to 
some  of  Ills  friends,  but  it  is  not  believed  that  a  regular  patent  was  ever 
issued  for  the  place  ;  and  it  cannot  be  asserted  that  residence,  with  improve- 
ment here,  form  a  plea  to  claim  the  land  upon. 

On  their  arrival  they  immediately  tasted  the  waters  of  the  hot  springs, 
that  is,  after  a  few  minutes  cooling,  for  it  was  impossible  to  approach  it  with 
the  lips  when  first  taken  up,  without  scalding  :  the  taste  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  good  water  rendered  hot  by  culinary  fire. 

On  the  10th  they  visited  all  the  hot  springs.  They  issue  on  the  east  side 
of  the  valley,  where  the  huts  are,  except  one  spring,  which  rises  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  creek,  from  the  sides  and  foot  of  a  hill.  From  the  small 
quantity  of  calcareous  matter  yet  deposited,'  the  western  spring  does  not 
appear  to  be  of  long  standing  :  a  natural  conduit  probably  passes  under  the 
bed  of  the  creek,  and  supplies  it.  There  are  four  principal  springs  rising 
immediately  on  the  east  bank  of  the  creek,  one  of  which  may  be  rath- 
er said  to  spring  out  of  the  gravel  bed  of  the  run  ;  a  fifth,  a  smaller 
one  than  that  above  mentioned,  as  rising  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek  ;  and 
a  sixth,  of  the  same  magnitude,  the  most  northerly,  and  rising  near  the  bank 
of  the  creek  :  these  are  all  the  sources  that  merit  the  name  of  springs, 
near  the  huts  ;  but  there  is  a  considerable  one  below,  and  all  along,  at  inter- 
vals, the  warm  water  oozes  out,  or  drops  from  the  bank  into  the  creek,  as 
appears  from  the  condensed  vapour  floating  along  the  margin  of  the  creek 
where  the  drippings  occur. 

The  hill  from  which  the  hot  springs  issue  is  of  a  conical  form,  terminating 
at  the  top  with  a  few  loose  fragments  of  rock,  covering  a  flat  space  twenty- 
five  feet  in  diameter.  Although  the  figure  of  the  hill  is  conical  it  is  not  en- 
tirely insulated,  but  connected  with  the  neighbouring  hills  by  a  very  narrow 
ridge.  The  primitive  rock  of  this  hill,  above  the  base,  is  principally  sili- 
cious,  some  part  of  it  being  of  the  hardest  flint,  others  a  freestone  extremely 
compact  and  solid,  and  of  various  colours.  The  base  of  the  hill,  and  for  a 
considerable  extent,  is  composed  of  a  blackish  blue  schistus,  which  divides 
into  perpendicular  lamina  like  blue  slate.  The  water  of  the  hot  springs  is, 
therefore,  delivered  from  the  silicious  rock,  generally  invisible  at  the  surface 
from  the  m>ss  of  calcareous  matter  with  which  it  is  incrusted,  or  rather  bu- 
ried, and  which  is  perpetually  precipitating  from  the  water  of  the  springs  : 
a  small  proportion  of  iron,  in  the  form  of  a  red  calx,  is  also  deposited  ;  the 
colour  of  which  is  frequently  distinguishable  in  the  lime. 

In  ascending  the  hill  several  patches  of  rich  black  earth  are  found,  which 
appear  to  be  formed  by  tliGsdecomposition  of  the  calcareous  matter  :  in  other 
situations  the  superficial  earth  is  penetrated,  or  encrusted,  by  limestone, 
with  fine  lamina,  or  minute  fragments  of  iron  ore. 

The  water  of  the  hot  springs  must  formerly  nave  issued  at  a  greater  ele- 
vation in  the  hill,  and  run  over  the  surface,  having  formed  a  mass  of  calca- 
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reous  rock  one  hundred  feet  perpendicular,  by  its  deposition.  In  tliig  hi  At 
situation  they  found  a  spring,  who:;  e  temperatui'e  was  140°.  of  Farenheit's 
thermomecer.  After  passing-  the  calcareous  region  they  found  the  primitive- 
hill  covered  by 'a  forest  of  not  very  larg-e  trees,  consisting  chieily  of  oak, 
pine,  ce.lar,  holly,  hawthorn,  and  others  cunmontothe  climate, with  a  great 
variety  of  vines,  som;  said  to  produce  black,  and  others  yellow  grapes,  both 
excellent  in  their  kinds.  The  soil  is  rocky,  interspersed  with  gravel,  sand, 
and  fine  vegetable  mould.  Oa  reaching  the  height  of  two  hundred  feet  per- 
pendicular, a  considerable  change  in  the  soil  was  observable  ;  it  was  stony 
and  gravelly,  with  a  superficial  coat  of  black  earth,  but  immediately  under 
it  lies  a  stratum  of  fat,  tenacious,  soapy,  red  clay,  inclining  to  the  colour  of 
bright  Spanish  snuff,  homogeneous,  with  scarcely  any  admixture  of  sand, 
no  saline,  but  rather  a  soft  agreeable  taste  :  the  timber  diminishes,  and  the 
rocks  increase  in  size  to  the  summit.  The  wholeheightis  estimated  at  diree 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  tae  valley. 

On  examining  the  four  principal  springs,  or  those  which  yield  the  greatest 
quantitj  A  water,  or  if  the  highest  temperature,  No.  1  was  found  to  raise 
the  mercury  to  150°.  No.  2  to  154°.  No.  3  to  136°.  and  No.  4  to  132  de- 
grees of  Farenheit's  thermometer  :  the  last  is  on  the  west  side  of  the 
creek:  No. 3  is  a  small  basin  in  which  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  green 
matter,  having  much  the  appearance  of  a  vegetable  bod)',  but  detached  from 
tile  bottom,  yet  connected  w;th  it  by  something  like  a  stem,  which  rests  in  cal- 
careous matter.  The  body  of  one  of  these  pseudo  plants  was  from  4  to  5  feet  in 
diameter  ;  the  bottom  a  smooth  film  of  some  tenacity,  and  the  upper  surface  di- 
vided into  ascending  fibres  of  -|  or  %  of  an  inch  long,  resembling-  the  gills  of 
a  fish,  in  transverse  rows.  A  little  further  on  was  another  small  muddy  basin, 
in  which  the  water  was  warm  to  the  finger  :  in  it  was  a  vermes  about  5  an  inch 
long-,  with  a  moving  serpentine  or  vermicular  motion.  It  was  invariably  observ- 
ed, that  the  green  matter  forming  on  stones  &  the  leaves  covered  a  stratum  of 
calcareous  earth, sometimes  a  little  hard,or  brittle,at  others  soft  and  imperfect 
From  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  hot  springs  a  frequent  ebullition  of  gas  was 
observed,  which  not  having  the  means  of  collecting,  they  could  not  ascertain 
its  nature  :  it  was  not  inflammable,  and  there  is  little  doubt  of  its  being  car- 
bonic acid,  from  the  quantity  of  lime,  &  the  iron,held  in  solution  by  the  water. 

They  made  the  following  rough  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  water  deliv- 
ered by  the  springs.  There  are  four  principal  springs,  two  of  inferiour  note  ; 
one  rising  out  of  the  gravel,  and  a  number  of  drippings  and  drainings,all  issu- 
ing from  the  margin,  or  from  under  the  rock  which  overhangs  the  creek. 
Of  the  four  first  mentioned,  three  deliver  nearly  equal  quantities,  but  No.  1, 
the  most  considerable,  delivers  about  five  times  as  much  as  one  of  the  other 
three  ;  the  two  of  inferiour  note  may,  together,  be  equal  to  one  ;  and  all  the 
droppings,  and  small  springs,  are  probably  underrated  at  double  the  quanti- 
ty of  one  of  the  three  ;  that  is,  all  together,  they  will  deliver  a  quantity 
equal  to  eleven  times  the  water  issuing  from  the  one  most  commodiously 
situated  for  measurement.  Tlfis  spring  filled  a  vessel  of  eleven  quarts  in 
11  seconds,  hence  the  whole  quantity  of  hot  water  delivered  from  the  springs 
atthebasi  of  the  hill  is  165  gallons  a  minute,  or  3771^  hogsheads  in  24  hours, 
which  is  equal  to  a  handsome  brook,  and  might  work  an  over-shot  mill.  In 
cool  weather  condensed  vapour  is  seen  rising  out  of  the  gravel  bed  of  the 
creek,  from  springs  which  cannot  be  taken  into  account.  During  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  the  creek  receives  little  or  no  water  but  what  is  supplied  by 
the  hot  springs  :  at  that  season  itself  is  a  hot  bath,  too  hot,  indeed,  near  the 
springs  ;  so  that  a  person  may  choose  the  temperature  most  agreeable  to 
himself,  by  selecting  a  natural  basin  near  to,  or  farther  from,  the  principal 
spring.  At  three  or  four  miles  below  the  springs  the  water  is  tepid  and  un- 
pleasant to  drink. 
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From  the  western  mountain,  estimated  to  be  of  equal  height  with  that 
from  which  the  hot  springs  flow,  there  are  several  tine  prospects.  The 
valley  of  the  Washita,  comprehended  between  the  hills  on  either  side  seem- 
ed to  be  a  perfect  flat,  and  about  twelve  miles  wide.  On  all  hands  were 
seen  the  hills,  or  mountains,  as  they  are  here  called,  rising-  behind  each 
other.  In  the  direction  of  north,  the  most  distant  were  estimated  to  be  fif- 
t\  m'.les  oil',  and  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  the  Arkansa  river,  or  the  rug- 
gc  d  mountains  which  divide  the  waters  of  the  Arkansa  from  those  of  the 
Washitaj  fmd  prevent  the  Osage  Indians  from  visiting  the  latter,  of  whom 
they  are  supposed  ignorant,  otherwise  their  excursions  here  would  prevent 
tins  place  from  being  visited  by  white  persons,  or  other  Indians.  In  a 
south  west  direction,  at  about  forty  miles  distance,  is  seen  a  perfectly  level 
rJd;;e,   supposed  to  be  the  high  prairies  of  the  Red  river. 

Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  weather,  a  considerable  number,  and 
some  variety  of  plants  were  in  flower,  and  others  retained  their  verdure  : 
indeed  the  ridge  was  more  temperate  than  the  valley  below  ;  there  it  was 
cold,  damp,  and  penetrating  ;  here  dry,  and  the  atmosphere  mild.  Of  the 
plants  gTowing  here  was  a  species  of  cabbage  i  the  plants  grow  with  expand- 
ed leaves  spreading  on  the  ground,  of  a  deep  green,  with  a  shade  of  purple  : 
the  taste  of  the  cabbage  was  plainly  predominant, with  an  agreeable  warmth, 
inclining  to  that  of  tlve  radish  ;  several  tap-roots  penetrated  into  the  soil,  of 
a  white  colour,  having  the  taste  of  horse-radish,  but  much  milder.  A  quan- 
tity of  them  taken  to  the  camp  and  dressed,  proved  palatable  and  mild.  It 
is  not  probable  that  cabbage  seed  has  been  scattered  on  this  ridge  ;  the  hun- 
ters ascending  this  river  have  always  had  different  objects.  Until  further 
elucidation,  this  cabbage  must  be  considered  as  indigenous  to  this  sequester- 
ed quarter,  and  may  be  denominated  the  cabbage  radish  of  the  Washita. 
They  found  a  plant,  then  green,  called  by  the  French  "  racine  rouge,"  (red 
root), which  is  said  to  be  a  specifick  in  female  obstructions  ;  it  lias  also  been 
used,  combined  with  the  China  root,  to  dye  red,  the  last  probably  acting  as 
a  mordant.  The  top  of  this  ridge  is  covered  with  rocks  of  a  flinty  kind, 
and  so  very  hard  as  to  be  improper  for  gun-flints,  for  when  applied  to  that 
use  it  soon  digs  cavities  in  the  hammer  of  the  lock.  This  hard  stone  is  ge- 
nerally white,  but  frequently  clouded  with  red,  brown,  black,  and  other  co- 
lours. Here  and  there  fragments  of  iron  stone  were  met  with,  and  where 
a  tree  had  been  overturned,  its  roots  brought  to  view  fragments  of  schistus, 
which  were  suffering  decomposition  from  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  On 
digging  where  the  slope  of  the  hill  was  precipitous,  they  found  the  second 
stratum  to  be  a  reddish  clay,  resembling  that  found  on  the  conical  hill,  east 
of  the  camp.  At  two-thirds  down  the  hill,  the  rock  was  a  hard  freestone, 
intermixed  with  fragments  of  flint,  which  had  probably  rolled  from  above. 
Still  lower  was  found  a  blue  schistus,  in  a  state  tending  to  decomposition 
where  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  but  hard  and  resembling  coarse  slate  in 
the  interiour.  Many  stones  had  the  appearance  of  Turkey  oil  stones  :  at  the 
foot  of  the  bill  it  expands  into  good  farming  lands. 

Dr.  Hunter,  upon  examining  the  waters  of  the  hot  springs,  obtained  the 
following  results  : 

It  differed  nothing  from  the  hot  water  in  smell  or  taste,  but  caused  a 
slight  eructation  shortly  after  drinking  it. 

Its  specifick  gravity  is  equal  to  rain  or  distilled  water. 

It  gave  to  litamus  paper,  a  slight  degree  of  redness,  evincing  the  presence 
of  the  carbonick  acid,  or  fixed  air  sulphurick,  and  threw  down  a  few  detached 
particles.  Oxylat  of  ammoniack  caused  a  deposition  and  white  cloud,  shew- 
ing the  presence  of  a  small  portion  of  lime.  Prusiat  of  potash  produced  a 
slight  and  scarcely  perceptible  tinge  of  blue,  designating  the  presence  of  a 
small  quantity. of  iron. 

Vol.  III.  Appendix.  L 
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Sateen  pounds  of  water,  evaporated  to  dryness,  left  ten  grains  of  a  gfST 
powder,  which  proved  to  he  lime. 

The  myrtle  wax  t:-ee  grows  m  the  vicinity  of  the  springs.  At  the  season 
in  whic'^  the  voyagers  were  there,  the  wax  was  no  longer  green,  but  had 
changed  its  colour  to  a  greyish-white,  from  its  long  exposure  to  the  weather. 
The  berry,  when  examined  by  the  microscope,  is  less  than  the  smallest  gar- 
den pea,  approaching  to  an  oval  in  form.  The  nuclus,  or  real  seed,  is  the 
size  of  the  3eed  of  a  radish,  and  is  covered  with  a  number  of  kidney  shaped 
glands,  of  a  brown  colour  and  sweet  taste  ;  these  glands  secrete  the  wax 
which  completely  envelopes  them,  and,  at  this  season,  gives  to  the  whole 
the  appearance  of  an  imperfectly  white  berry.  This  is  a  valuable  plant  and 
merits  attention  :  its  favoui-ite  position  is  a  dry  soil,  rather  poor,  and  looking 
down  upon  the  water.  It  is  well  adapted  to  ornament  the  margins  of  canals, 
hikes,  or  rivulets.  The  cassina  yapon  is  equally  beautiful,  and  proper  for 
_  the  same  purpose  :  it  grows  here  along  the  banks  of  this  stony  creek,  inter- 
mingled with  the  myrtle,  and  bears  a  beautiful  little  red  berry,  very  much 
resembling  the  red  currant. 

The-  rock,  through  which  the  hot  spring?  either  pass  or  trickle  over,  ap- 
pears undermined  by  the  waters  of  the  creek.  The  hot  water  is  continually 
depositing  calcareous,  and,  perhaps,  Some  silicious  matter,  forming  new  rocks, 
always  augmenting  and  projecting  their  promontories  over  the  running  wa- 
ter of  the  creek,  which  prevents  its  formation  below  the  surface.  Wher- 
ever this  calcareous  crust  is  seen  spreading  over  the  bank  and  margin  of  the 
creek,  there,  most  certainly,  the  hot  water  will  be  found,  either  running 
over  the  surfe.ee,  or  through  some  channel,  perhaps  below  the  new  rock,  or 
dripping  from  the  edges  of  the  overhanging  precipice.  The  progress  of 
nature  in  the  formation  of  this  new  rock  is  curious  and  worthy  the  attention 
of  the  mineralogist.  When  the  hot  water  issues  from  the  fountain,  it  fre- 
quently spreads  over  a  superficies  of  some  extent  ;  so  far  as  it  reaches,  an 
either  hand,  there  is  a  deposition  of,  or  growth  of  green  matter.  Several 
lamina  of  this  green  matter  will  be  found  lying  over  each  other,  tmd  imme- 
diately under,  and  in  contact  with  the  inferiour  lamina,  which  is  not  thicker 
than  paper,  is  found  a  whitish  substance  resembling  a  coagulum  ;  when 
viewed  -with  a  microscope,  this  last  is  also  found  to  consist  of  several,  some- 
times a  good  number  of  lamina,  of  which  that  next  the  green  is  the  finest 
and  thinnest,  being  the  last  formed  ;  those  below  increasing-  in  thickness 
and  tenacity,  until  the  last  terminates  in  a  soft  earthy  matter,  which  reposes- 
in  the  more  solid  rock.  Each  lamina  Of  the  coaguium  is  penetrated  in  all 
its  parts  by  calcareous  grains,  extremely  minute,  and  divided  in  the  more  re- 
Cent  web,  but  much  larger  and  occupying  the  Whole  of  the  inferiour  lamina. 
The  understratum  is  continually  consolidating,  and  adding  bulk  and  height 
to  the  rock.  When  this  acquires  such  an  elevation  as  to  stop  the  passage  of 
the  water,  it  finds  another  course  over  the  rock,  hill.,  or  margin  of  the  creek, 
forming-  in  turn,  accumulations  of  matter  over  the  whole  of  the  adjacent 
space.  When  the  water  has  found  itself  a  new  channel,  the  green  matter, 
which  sometimes  acquires  a  thickness  of  half  an  inch,  is  speedily  converted, 
into  a  rich  vegetable  earth,  and  becomes  the  food  of  plants.  The  surface  of 
the  calcareous  rock  also  decomposes  and  forms  the  richest  black  mould  inti- 
mately mixed  with  a  considerable  portion  of  soil  j.  plants  and  trees  vegetate 
luxuriantly  upon  It. 

On  examining  a  piece  of  ground,  upon  which  the  snow  dissolved  as  it  fell, 
and  which  was  covered'  with  herbage,  they  found,  in  some  places,  a  calcare- 
ous crust  on  the  surface  ;  but  in  general  a  depth  of  from,  five  inches  to  a  foot 
of  the  richest  black  mould.  The  surface  was  sensibly  -.rami  to  the  touch. 
Tn  the  air  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  stood  at  44et ,-.  when  placed  four 
JHclies  under  the  surface,  and  covered  with  earth,  it  rose  rapidly  to  68 ?  i 
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knd  up  on  the  calcareous  rock,  eight  inches  beneath  the  surface,  it  rose  to  80°. 
This  result  was  uniform  over  the  whole  surface,  which  was  about  a, 
quarter  of  an  acre. 

On  searching'  they  found  a  spring,  ahout  fifteen   inches  under  the  surface, 
in  the  water  of  which  the   thermometer   shewed    a  temperature    of  ISO0. 
Beneath  the    black  mould    was  found   a  brown   mixture    of  lime  and  sdex, 
%ery  loose  and  divisible,  apparently  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  and  progress- 
ing- towards  the  formation  of  black  mould  ;  under  tids  brownish  mass  it  be- 
came gradually  whiter  and  harder,  to  the  depth  of  from  six  to  twelve  inches, 
where  it  was  a  calcareous  sparkling  stone.     It   was  evident  that    the  waster 
bad  passed  over  this  place ,  and  formed  a  fiat   superficies   of  silicious  lime, 
stone  ;  and  that  its  position,  nearly  level,  had  faciliatcd  the  accumulation  of 
earth,  in  proportion  as  the  decomposition  advanced.     -Similar  spots  of  ground 
were  found  higher  up  the  hill,  resembling-  little    savannas,   near  which  hot 
springs  were  always  discovered,  which  had  once  flowed  over  them.     It  ap- 
peal's probable  that  the  hot  water  of  the  springs,  at  an  early  period,  had  all 
issued  from  its  grand  reservoir  in  the  hill,  at  a  much   greater  elevation  thaa 
at  present.     The  calcareous  crust  may   he  traced  up,  m   mest  situations  on 
the  west  side  of  the  hill  looking  down  the    creek   and   valley,   to  a  .certain 
height,  perhaps  one  hundred  feet  perpendicular  ;  in  this  region  the  hill  rises 
precipitously,  and  is  studded  with  hard  siiicious  stones  ;    below  the  descent 
is  more  gradual,  and  the  soil  a  calcareous  black  earth.     It  is  easy  to  discri- 
minate the  primitive  hill, from  that  which  has  accumulated,  by  precipitation, 
from  the  water  of  the  springs  ;  this  last  is  entirely  confined  to  the  west  side 
of  the  hill,  and  washed  at  its  base  by  the  waters  of  the  creek,  no  hot  spring 
being  visible  in  any  other  part   of  its   circumference.     By  actual  measure- 
ment along-  the  base  of  the  lull  the  influence  of  the   springs  is  found  to  ex- 
tend seventy  perches,  in  a  direction  a  little  to  the  east  of  north  :    along  the 
whole  of  this  space   the   springs  have    deposited   stony  matter,  calcareous, 
with  an  addition  of  silex,  or   crystalized  lime.     The  accumulation  of  calca- 
reous matter  is  more  considerable  at  the  north  end  of  the  hill  than  the  south  ; 
the  first  may  be  above  a  hundred  feet  perpendicular,  but  sloping  much  more 
gradually  that  the  primitive  hill  above,  until  it  approaches  the  creek,  where 
not-  unfrequeutly  it   terminates  in  a  precipice   of  from   six   to   twenty  feet. 
The  difference  between  the  primitive  and  secondary  hill   is  so  striking-,  that 
a  superlicial  observer  must  notice  it  -,  the  first  is   regularly  very  steep,  and 
studded  with  rock  and  stone  of  the  hardest   flint   and  other  silicious   com- 
pounds, and  a  superficies  of  two  or  three  inches  of  good  mould  covers  a  red 
clay  ;  below,  on  the  secondary  hill,  which  carries   evident  marks  of  recent 
formation,  no  flint,  or  silicious  stone,  is  found  .;  the  cah  areousreck  conce.ils 
all  from  view,  and  is,  itself,  frequently   covered   by    much   fine   rich   carlh. 
It  would  seem  that  this  compound,  precipitated  from  the  hot  -.v  iters,  yields 
easily  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  ;    for   where    the  waters  cease  to 
flow  over  any   portion  of  the  rock,  it  speedily  decomposes  ;    probably  more 
rapidly  from  .the  heat  communicated  from  the  interiour  of  the  hill, a.s  insulat- 
ed mas.ies  of  the  rock  are  observed  to  remain  without  change. 

The  cedar,  the  wax  myrtle,  and  the  cassina  yapon,  all  evergreens,  attach 
themselves  particularly  to  the  calcareous  region,  andseemto  grow  and  thrive 
even  in  the  clefts  of  the  solid  rock. 

A  spring,  enjoying  a  freedom  of  position,  proceeds  with  great  regularity 
in  depositing  the  matter  it  holds  in  solution  ;  the  border  or  ran  of  its  basin 
forms  an  elevated  ridge*  fi-om  whence  proceeds  a  glacis  all  abound,  where 
the  waters  have  flowed  for  some  tjme  over  one  part  of  (he  b:  im  ;  this  be- 
comes more  elevated,  and  the  water  has  to  seek  a  passage  where  there  is 
les,s  resistance  ;  thus  forming,  in  miniature,  a  crater,  resembling  in  shape 
Mn    conic .■•.!  ;..:[;jji»nt  (,!'  a  volcano.     The  hill    being-  steep  above  the  progress 
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of  petrifaction  is  stopped  on  that  side,  and  the  waters  continue  to  flow  and 
spread  abroad,  incrusting  the  whole  face  of  the  hill  below.  The  last  form- 
ed calcareous  border  of  the  circular  basin  is  soft,  and  easily  divided  ;  at  a 
small  depth  it  is  more  compact  ;  and  at  a  depth  of  six  inches  it  is  generally 
hard  white  stone.  If  the  bottom  of  the  basin  is  stirred  up,  a  quantity  of  the 
red  calx  of  iron  rises,  and  escapes  over  the  summit  of  the  crater. 

Visitants  to  the  hot  springs,  having  observed  shrubs  and  tives  with  their 
roots  in  the  hot  water,  have  been  induced  to  try  experiments,  by  sticking 
branches  of  trees  in  the  run  of  hot  water.  Some  branches  of  the  wax 
myrtle  were  found  thrust  into  the  bottom  of  a  spring  run,  the  water  of 
which  was  13u°.  by  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  ;  the  foliage  and  fruit  of  the 
branch  were  not  only  sound  and  healthy,  but  at  the  surface  of  the  water  roots 
were  actually  sprouting  from  it  :  on  pulling  it  up  the  part  which  had  pene- 
trated the  hot  mud  was  foimd  decayed. 

The  green  substance  discoverable  at  the  bottom  of  the  hot  springs,  and 
which  at  first  sight  has  the  appearance  of  plush,  on  examination  by  the  mi- 
croscope, was  found  to  be  a  vegetable  production.  A  film  of  green  matter 
spreads  itself  on  the  calcareous  base,  from  which  rise  fibres  more  than 
half  an  inch  in  length,  forming  a  beautiful  vegetation.  Before  the  micro- 
scope it  sparkled  with  innumerable  nodules  of  lime,  some  part  of  which 
•was  beautifully  crvstalized.  This  circumstance  might  cause  a  doubt  of  its 
being  a  true  vegetable,  but  its  g-reat  resemblance  to  some  of  the  mosses, 
particularly  the  byssi,  and  the  discovery  which  Mr.  Dunbar  made  of  its  be- 
ing the  residence  of  animal  life,  confirmed  his  belief  in  its  being  a  true 
moss.  After  a  diligent  search  he  discovered  a  very  minute  shell  fish,  of  the 
bivalve  land,  inhabiting  this  moss  ;  its  shape  nearly  that  of  the  fresh  water 
muscle  ;  the  colour  of  the  shell  a  greyish  brown,  with  spots  of  a  purplish 
colour.  When  the  animal  is  undisturbed  it  opens  the  shell,  and  thrusts  out 
four  leg's,  very  transparent,  and  articulated  like  those  of  a  quadruped  ;  the 
extremities  of  the  fore  legs  are  very  slender  and  sharp,  but  those  of  the 
hind  legs  somewhat  broader,  apparently  armed  with  minute  toes  :  from  the 
extremity  of  each  shell  issues  three  of  four  forked  hairs,  which  the  animal 
seems  to  possess  the  power  of  moving  ;  the  fore  legs  are  probably  formed 
for  making  incisions  into  the  moss  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  access  to 
the  juices  of  the  living  plant,  upon  which,  no  doubt,  it  feeds  :  it  may  be  pro- 
vided with  a  proboscis,  although  it  did  not  appear  while  the  animal  was  un- 
der examination  :  the  hind  legs  are  well  adapted  for  propelling  it  in  its  pro- 
gress over  the  moss,  or  through  the  water. 

It  w  >uld  be  desirable  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  that  perpetual  fire,  which 
keeps  up  the  high  temperature  of  so  many  springs,  as  flow  from  this  hill,  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  each  other  :  upon  looking  around,  however, 
sufficient  data  for  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  not  discoverable.  Nothing 
of  a  volcanick  nature  is  to  be  seen  in  this  country  ;  neither  could  they  learn 
that  any  evidence  in  favour  of  such  a  supposition  was  to  be  found  in  the 
mountains  connected  with  this  river.  An  immense  bed  of  dark  blue  schis- 
tus  appears  to  form  the  base  of  the  hot  spring  hill,  and  of  all  those  in  its 
neighbourhood  :  the  bottom  of  the  creek  is  formed  of  it ;  and  pieces  are  fre- 
quently met  with  rendered  soft  by  decomposition,  and  possessing  a  strong 
ahimnious  taste,  requiring  nothing  but  lixiviation  and  crystalization  to  com- 
plete the  manufacture  of  alum.  As  bodies  undergoing  chemical  changes 
generally  produced  an  alteration  of  temperature,  the  heat  of  these  springs 
may  be  owing  to  the  disengagement  of  calorick,  or  the  decomposition  of  the 
Schistus  :  another  and  perhaps  a  more  satisfactory  cause  may  be  assigned  : 
it  is  well  known,  that  within  the  circle  of  the  waters  of  this  river  vast  beds 
of  martial  pyrites  exist  ;  they  have  not  yet,  however,  been  discovered  in 
the  vicinage  of  the  hot  springs,  but  may,  nevertheless,   form  immense  beds 
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under  the  bases  of  these  hills  ;  and  as  in  one  place  at  least,  there,  is  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  bitumen,*  the  union  of  these  agents  will  in  the  progress 
of  decomposition,  by  the  admission  of  air  and  moisture,  produce  degrees  of 
heat  capable  of  supporting  the  phenomena  of  the  hot  springs.  No  sulph.u- 
rick  acid  is  present  in  this  water  ;  the  springs  may  be  supplied  by  the  vapour 
of  heated  water,  ascending  from  caverns  where  the  heat  is  generated,  or 
the  heat  may  be  immediately  applied  to  the  bottom  of  an  immense  natural 
caldron  of  rock,  contained  in  the  bowels  of  the  hill,  from  which  as  a  reser- 
voir the  springs  may  be  supplied. 

A  series  of  accurate  observations  determined  the  latitude  of  the  hot 
springs  to  be  34°  31'  4",  16  N.  and  long  6h.  11'  25",  or  92°  50'  45"  west 
from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich. 

While  Mr.  Dunbar  was  making  arrangements  for  transporting  the  bag- 
gage back  to  the  river  camp,  doctor  Hunter,  with  a  small  party,  went  on  an 
excursion  into  the  country.  He  left  the  hot  springs  on  the  morning  of  the 
27th,  and  after  travelling  sometimes  over  hills  and  steep  craggy  mountains 
with  narrow  valleys  between  them,  then  up  the  valleys  and  generally  by  the 
eide  of  a  branch  emptying  into  the  Washita,  they  reached  the  main  branch 
of  the  Calfat  in  the  evening,  about  twelve  miles  from  the  springs.  The 
stones  they  met  with  during  the  first  part  of  the  day  were  silicious,  of  a 
whitish-grey,  with  flints  white,  cream-coloured,  red,  &c.  The  beds  of  the 
rivulets,  and  often  a  considerable  way  up  the  hills,  shewed  immense  bodies 
of  schistus,  both  blue  and  grey,  some  of  it  efflorescing  and  tasting  strongly 
of  alum.  The  latter  part  of  the  day,  they  travelled  over  and  between  hills 
of  black,  hard,  and  compact  flint  in  shapeless  masses,  with  schist  as  before. 
On  ascending  these  high  grounds  you  distinctly  perceive  the  commence- 
ment of  the  piney  region,  beginning  at  the  height  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet 
and  extending  to  the  top.  The  soil  in  these  narrow  valleys  is  thin  and  full 
of  stones.  The  next  day,  which  was  stormy,  they  reached  a  branch  of  the 
bayau  de  saline,  which  stretches  towards  the  Arkansa,  and  empties  into  the 
Washita  many  leagues  below,  having  gone  about  twelve  miles.  The  moun- 
tains they  had  passed  being  of  the  primitive  kind,  which  seldom  produce 
metals,  and  having  hitherto  seen  nothing  of  a  mineral  kind,  a  little  poor 
iron  ore  excepted,  and  the  face  of  the  country,  as  far  as  they  could  see,  pre- 
senting the  same  aspect  ;  they  returned  to  the  camp,  at  the  hot  springs,  on 
the  evening  of  the  thirtieth,  by  another  route,  in  which  they  met  with  no- 
thing worthy  notice. 

In  consequence  of  the  rains  which  had  fallen,  Mr.  Dunbar,  and  those 
who  were  transporting  the  baggage  to  the  river  camp,  found  the  road 
watry.  The  soil  on  the  flat  lands  under  the  stratum  of  vegetable  mould  is 
yellowish,  and  consists  of  decomposed  schistus,  of  which  there  are  immense 
beds  in  every  stage  of  dissolution,  from  the  hard  stone  recently  uncovered 
and  partially  decomposed  to  the  yellow  and  apparently  homogeneous  earth. 
The  covering  of  vegetable  earth  between  the  hills  and  the  river  is.  in  mest 
places,  sufficiently  thick  to  constitute  a  good  soil,  being  from  four  to  six 
inches;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  people  upon  the  Washita,  that  wheat 
will  grow  here  to  great  perfection.  Although  the  higher  hills,  three  hund- 
red to  six  hundred  feet  in  height,  are  very  rocky,  yet  the  inferiour  hills, 
and  the  sloping  bases  of  the  first,  are  generally  covered  with  a  soil  of  a 
middling  finality.  The  natural  productions  are  sufficiently  luxuriant,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  black  and  red  oak,  intermixed  with  a  variety  of  other  woods, 
and  a  considerable  undergrowth.     Even   on  these   rock)    hills   are  three  or 

*  Having, thrust  a  stick  down  into  the  crater  of  one  of  the  springs,  at  some  distance  up  the 
hill,  several  drops  of  petroleum,  or  naptha,  rose  and  spread  upon  the  surface  :  it  cea.-td  to  rise 
.if  cer  tUrets  or  four  attempt*. 
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four  species  cf  vines,  said  to  produce  annually  an  abundance  of  excelled 
grapes.  A  great  variety  of  plants  which  grow  here,  some  of  which  in 
their  season  are  said  to  produce  flowers  highly  ornamental,  would  probably 
reward  the  researches  of  the  botanist. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  January,  1805,  the  party  left  Ellis's  on  the 
river  camp,  where  they  had  been  detained  for  several  days  waiting  for  such 
a  rise  in  the  waters  of  the  river,  as  would  carry  their  boat  in  safety  over  the 
numerous  rapids  below.  A  rise  of  about  six  feet,  which  had  taken  place 
the  evening  before,  determined  them  to  move  this  morning  ;  and  they  passed 
the  chuttes  about  one  o'clock.  They  stopped  to  examine  the  rocky  promon- 
tary  below  these  falls,  and  took  some  specimens  of  the  stone  which  so  much 
resembies  the  Turkey  oil  stone.  It  appears  too  hard.  The  strata  of  this 
chain  were  observed  to  run  perpendicularly  nearly  east  and  west,  crossed  by 
fissures  at  right  angles  from  five  to  eight  feet  apart  ;  the  lamina  from  one 
fourth  of  an  inch  to  five  inches  in  thickness.  About  a  league  below,  tber 
landed  at  Whetstone  hill  and  took  several  specimens.  This  projecting  hill 
is  a  mass  of  greyish  blue  schistus  of  considerable  hardness,  and  about  twen- 
ty feet  perpendicular,  not  regularly  so,  and  from  a  quarter  to  two  inches  in 
thickness,  but  does  not  split  with  an  even  surface. 

They  landed  again  on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  in  sight  of  the  bayau  de  la 
prairie  de  champignole,  to  examine  and  take  specimens  of  some  free  stone 
and  blue  slate.  The  slate  is  a  blue  schistus,  hard,  brittle,  and  unfit  for  the 
covering  of  a  house  ;  none  proper  for  that  purpose  have  been  discovered, 
except  on  the  Calfat,  wliich  Dr.  Hunter  met  with  in  one  of  his  excursions. 

On  the  evening  of  the  10th  they  encamped  near  Arclon's  Troughs,  hav- 
ing been  only  three  days  in  descending  the  distance  which  took  them  thir- 
teen to  ascend.  They  stopped  some  time  at  the  camp  of*  a  Mr.  Le  Fevre. 
He  is  an  intelligent  man,  a  native  of  the  Illinois,  but  now  residing  at  the 
Arkansas.  He  came  here  with  some  Delaware  and  other  Indians,  whom  he 
had  fitted  out  with  goods,  and  receives  their  peltry,  fur,  ike.  at  a  stipulated 
price,  as  it  is  brought  in  by  the  hunters.  Mr.  Le  Fevre  possesses  consider- 
able knowledge  of  theinteriour  of  the  country  ;  he  confirms  die  accoimt  be- 
fore obtained,  that  the  hills  or  mountains  wliich  give  rise  to  this  little  river 
are  in  a  manner  insulated  ;  that  is,  they  are  entirely  shut  in  and  inclosed  by 
the  immense  plains  or  prairies  which  extend  beyond  the  Red  river,  to  the 
south,  and  beyond  the  Missouri,  or  at  least  some  of  its  brandies,  to  the  north, 
and  range  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  great  chain,  or  dividing  ridge,  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  the  sand  hills,  wliich  separate  tiie  waters  of 
the  Mississippi  from  those  which  fall  into  the  Pacifick  ocean.  The  breadth 
of  this  great  plain  is  not  well  ascertained.  It  is  said  by  a  >me  to  be  at  cer- 
tain parts,  or  in  certain  directions,  not  less  than  two  hundred  leagues  ;  but 
it  is  agreed  by  all  who  have  a  knowledge  of  the  western  country,  that  the 
mean  breadth  is  at  least  two  thirds  of  that  distance.  A  branch  of  the  Mis- 
souri called  the  river  Platte,  or  Shallow  river,  is  said  to  take  its  rise  so  far 
south  as  to  derive  its  first  waters  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sources  of 
the  Red  and  Arkansa  rivers,  By  the  expression  plains  or  prairies,  in  tlii* 
place,  is  not  to  be  understood  a  dead  flat,  resembling  certain  savannas, 
whose  soil  is  stiff  and  impenetrable,  often  under  water,  and  bearing 
only  a  coarse  grass  resembling  reeds  ;  very  different  are  the  west- 
ern prairies,  which  expression  signifies  only  a  country  without  timber. 
These  prairies  are  neither  flat  nor  hilly,  but  undulating  into  gently  swelling 
lawns  and  expanding  into  spacious  vallies,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  always 
found  a  little  timber  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  brooks  and  rivulets  of  the 
finest  waters.  The  whole  of  these  prairies  are  represented  to  be  composed 
of  the  richest  and  most  fertile  soil  ;  the  most  luxuriant  and  succulent  her- 
itage covers  the  surface  of  the  earth,  interspersed  with  millions  of  flowers 
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MkI  flowering  shrubs,  of  the  most  ornamental  kinds.  Those  who  have 
viewed  only  a  skirt  of  these  prairies,  speak  of  them  with  enthusiasm,  as  if 
it  was  only  there  that  nature  was  to  be  found  truly  perfect ;  they  dec.  hat-, 
that  the  fertility  and  beauty  of  the  rising  grounds,  tiie  extreme  richness  of 
the  rales,  the  coolness  and  excellent  quality  of  the  water  found  in  every  valle\, 
the*  s  lubrity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  above  all  the  grandeur  of  the  enchant- 
in;;  landscape  which  this  country  presents,  inspire  the  soul  with  sensation* 
Etottobt  felt 'in  any  other 'region  of  the  g-lobe.  This  paradise  is  now  very 
thinly  inhabited  by  a  few  tribes  of  savages,  and  by  the  immense  herds  of 
wild  catii.-.  (bison)  winch  people  these  countries.  The  cattle  perform  re- 
gulai  migi  dons  according  to  the  seasons,  from  south  to  north,  and  from  the 
plains  to  the  mountains  ;  and  in  due  time,  taught  by  their  instincts,  take  a 
retrogade  direction.  These  tribes  move  in  the  rear  of  the  herds,  and  pick  up 
Stragglers,  and  such  as  lag  behind,  which  they  kill  with  the  bow  and  arrow, 
for  their  subsistence.  This  country  is  not  subjected  to  those  sudden  deluges 
of  rain  Which  in  most  hot  countries,  and  even  in  the  Mississippi  territory,  tear 
up  and  sweep  away  with  irrcsistable  fury,  the  crop  and  soil  together  :  on  the 
contrary,  rain  is  said  to  become  more  rare  in  proportion  as  the  great  chain 
of  mountain  is  approached ;  and  it  would  seem  that  within  the  sphere  of  the 
attraction  of  those  elevated  ridges,  little  or  no  rain  falls  on  the  adjoining 
plains.  This  relation  is  the  more  credible,  as  in  that  respect  our  new  coun- 
try may  resemble  other  flat  or  comparatively  low  countries,  similarly  situat- 
ed ;  such  as  the  country  lying  between  the  Andes  and  the  western  Pachick  ; 
the  plains  are  supplied  with  nightly  dews  so  extremely  abundant,  as  to  have 
the  effect  of  refreshing  showers  of  rain  ;  and  the  spacious  rallies,  which 
arc  extremely  level,  may  with  facility  be  watered  by  the  rills  and  brooks 
■which  nre  never  .absent  from  these  situations.  Such  is  the  description  of 
the  better  known  country  lying  to  the  south  of  Red  river,  from  Nacogdoches 
towards  St.  Antonio,  in  the  province  of  Taxus  :  the  richest  crops  are  said  to 
be  procured  there  without  rain  ;  but  agriculture  in  that  quarter  is  at  a  low- 
ebb  :  the  small  quantities  of  maize  furnished  by  the  country,  is  said  to  be 
raised  without  cultivation.  A  rude  opening  is  made  in  the  earth,  sufficient 
to  deposit  the  grain,  at  the  distance  of  four  or  five  feet,  in  irregular  squares, 
and  the  rest  is  left  to  nature.  The  soil  is  tender,  spongy  and  rich,  and  seems 
always  to  retain  humidity  sufficient,  with  the  bounteous  dews  of  Heaven,  to 
bring  the  crops  to  maturity. 

The  Red  and  Arcansa  rivers,  whose  courses  are  very  long,  pass  through 
portions  of  this  fine  country.  They  are  both  navigable  to  an  unknown  dis- 
tance by  boats  of  proper  construction  ;  the  Arcansa  river  is,  however,  un- 
derstood to  have  greatly  the  advantage  with  respect  to  the  facility  of  navi- 
gation. Some  difficult  places  are  met  with  in  the  Red  river  below  the  Na- 
kitosh,  after  which  it  is  good  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  (probable 
computed  leagues  of  the  country,  about  two  miles  each)  ;  there  the  voyager 
meets  with  a  very  serious  obstacle,  the  commencement  of  the  "  raft,"  as  it 
is  called  ;  that  is,  a  natural  covering  which  conceals  the  whole  river  for  an 
extent  of  seventeen  leagues,  continually  augmenting  by  the  driftwood 
brought  down  by  every  considerable  fresh.  This  covering,  which,  for  a 
Considerable  time,  was  only  drift-wood,  new  supports  a  vegetation  of  every 
thing  abounding  in  the  eeighbouring  forest,  not  excepting  trees  of  a  consider- 
able size  ;  and  the  river  may  be  frequently  passed  without  any  knowledge 
of  its  existence.  It  is  said  that  the  annual  inundation  is  opening  for  itself  a 
new  passage  through  the  low  grounds  near  the  hills  ;  but  it  must  be  long 
before  nature,  unaided,  will  excavate  a  passage  sufficient  for  the  waters  of 
Red  river.  About  fifty  leagues  above  this  natural  bridge,  is  the  residence 
of  tiie  Cadeaux  or  Cadadoquies  nation,  whose  good  qualities  are  already 
muntiuned.     The  inhabitants  estimate  the  post  of  Nakitoeh  to  be  half  way 
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between  New  Orleans  and  the  Cadeaux  nation.  Above  this  point  the  -navf* 
Ration  of  Red  river  is  said  to  be  embarrassed  by  many  rapids,  falls,  and  shal- 
lows.  The  Arcansa  river  is  said  to  present  a  safe,  agreeable,  and  uninter- 
rupted navigation  as  high  as  it  is  known.  The  lands  on  each  side  are  of  the 
best  quality,  and  well  watered  with  springs,  brooks,  and  rivulets,  affording  m  •> 
ny  situations  for  mill-seats.  From  description  it  would  seem  that  along 
this  river  there  is  a  regular  gradation  of  hill  and  dale,  presenting  their  ex- 
tremities to  the  river  ;  the  hills  are  gently  swelling  eminences,  and  the  dales, 
spacious  vallies  with  living  water  meandering  through  them  ;  the  forests 
consist  of  handsome  trees,  chiefly  what  is  called  open  woods.  The  quality 
of  the  land  is  supposed  superiour  to  that  on  Red  river,  until  it  ascends  to  the 
prairie  country,  where  the  lands  on  both  rivers  are  probably  similar.  About 
two  hundred  leagues  up  the  Arcansa  is  an  interesting  place  called  the  Salt 
prairie  :  there  is  a  considerable  fork  of  the  river  there,  and  a  kind  of  savan- 
na where  the  salt  water  is  continually  oozing  out  and  spreading  over  the 
surface  of  a  plain.  During  the  dry  summer  season  the  salt  may  be  raked 
up  in  large  heaps  ;  a  natural  crust  of  a  hand  breadth  in  thickness  is  formed 
at  this  season.  This  place  is  sot  often  frequented,  on  account  of  the  danger 
from  the  Osage  Indians  ;  much  less  dare  the  white  hunters  venture  to  as- 
cend higher,  where  it  is  generally  bebeved  that  silver  is  to  be  found.  It 
is  further  said,  that  high  up  the  Arcansa  river  salt  is  found  in  form  of  a  so- 
lid rock,  and  may  be  dug  out  with  the  crow-bar.  The  waters  of  the  Arcan- 
sa, like  those  of  Red  river,  are  not  potable  during  the  dry  season,  being  both 
charged  highly  with  a  reddish  earth  or  mould,  and  extremely  brackish. 
This  inconvenience  is  not  greatly  felt  upon  the  Arcansa,  where  springs  and 
brooks  of  fresh  water  are  frequent  ;  the  Red  river  is  understood  not  to  be 
so  highly  favoured.  Every  account  seems  to  prove,  that  immense  natural 
magazines  of  salt  must  exist  in  the  great  chain  of  mountains  to  the  west- 
ward ;  as  all  the  rivers  in  the  summer  season,  which  flow  from  them,  are 
strongly  impregnated  with  that  mineral,  and  are  only  rendered  palatable  af- 
ter receiving  the  numerous  streams  of  fresh  water  which  join  them  in  their 
course.  The  great  western  prairies,  besides  the  herds  of  wild  cattle,  (bi- 
son, commonly  called  buff  aloe)  are  also  stocked  with  vast  numbers  of  wild 
goat  (not  resembling  the  domestick  goat)  extremely  swift  footed.  As  the 
description  given  of  this  goat  is  not  perfect,  it  may  from  its  swiftness  prove 
to  be  the  antelope,  or  it  possibly  may  be  a  goat  which  has  escaped  from  the 
Spanish  settlements  of  New  Mexico.  A  Canadian,  who  had  been  much 
with  the  Indians  to  the  westward,  speaks  of  a  wool-bearing  animal,  larger 
than  a  sheep,  the  wool  much  mixed  with  hair,  which  he  had  seen  in  large 
flocks.  He  pretends  also  to  have  seen  a  unicorn,  the  single  horn  of  which, 
he  says,  rises  out  of  the  forehead  and  curls  back,  conveying  the  idea  of  the 
fossil  cornu  ammonis.  This  man  says,  he  has  travelled  beyond  the  great  di- 
viding ridge  so  far  as  to  have  seen  a  large  river  flowing  to  the  westward. 
Tlie  great  dividing  mountain  is  so  lofty  that  it  requires  two  days  to  ascend 
from  the  base  to  its  top  ;  other  ranges  of  inferiour  mountains  lie  before  and 
behind  it ;  they  are  all  rocky  and  sandy.  Large  lakes  and  vallies  lie  between 
the  mountains.  Some  of  the  lakes  are  so  large  as  to  contain  considerable 
islands  ;  and  rivers  flow  from  some  of  them.  Great  numbers  of  fossil  bones, 
of  very  large  dimensions,  are  seen  among  the  mountains,  which  the  Cana- 
dian supposes  to  be  the  elephant.  He  does  not  pretend  to  have  seen  any  of 
tiie  precious  metals,  but  has  seen  a  mineral  which  he  supposes  might  yield 
copper.  From  the  top  of  the  high  mountain  the  view  is  bounded  by  a  curve 
as  upon  the  ocean,  and  extends  over  the  most  beautiful  prairies,  which  seem 
to  be  unbounded,  particularly  towards  the  east.  The  finest  of  the  land* 
he  has  seen  are  on  the  Missouri  ;  no  other  can  compare  in  richness  and  fer- 
tility with  them.  This  Canadian,  as  well  as  Le  Fevre,  speak  of  the  Osages 
•f  the  tribe  of  Whiteliairs,  as  lawless  and  unprincipled :    and  the  other  1«- 
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Kuan  tribe3  hold  them  in  abhorrence  as  a  barbarous  and  uncivilized  race  % 
and  the  different  nations  who  hunt  in  their  neighbourhood,  have  their  concert- 
ing-plans  for  their  destruction.  On  the  morning-  of  the  11th  the  party  pass- 
ed the  petit  ecor  a  Fabri.  The  osier,  which  grows  on  the  beaches  above,  is 
not  seen  below  upon  this  river  ;  and  here  they  began  to  meet  with  the  small 
tree  called  '  chanicr'  which  grows  only  on  the  water  side,  and  is  met  with 
all  the  way  down  the  Washita.  The  latitude  of  33°  40'  seems  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  one,  and  the  southern  boundary  of  the  other  of  those  vege- 
tables. "Having noticed  the  limit  set  to  the  long  moss,  (Telandsia)  on  the 
ascent  of  the  river,  in  latitude  33°,  Mr.  Dunbar  made  inquiry  of  Mr.  Le  Fe- 
ver, as  to  its  existence  on  the  Arcansa  settlement,  which  is  known  to  lie  in 
about  the  same  parallel ;  he  said,  that  its  growth  is  limited  about  ten  miles 
south  of  the  settlement,  and  that  as  remarkably,  as  if  a  line  had  been  drawn 
east  and  west  for  the  purpose  ;  as  it  ceases  all  at  once,  and  not  by  degrees. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  nature  has  marked  with  a  distinguishing  feature,  the 
line  established  by  congress,  between  the  Orleans  and  Louisiana  territories. 
The  cypress  is  not  found  on  the  Washita  higher  than  thirty-four  degrees  of 
north  latitude. 

In  ascending  the  river,  they  found  theii*  rate  of  going  to  exceed  that  of 
the  current  about  six  miles  and  a  half  in  twenty-four  horns  ;  and  that  on  th« 
12th,  they  had  passed  the  apex  of  the  tide  or  wave,  occasioned  by  the  fresh, 
and  were  descending  along  an  inclined  plane  ;  as  they  encamped  at  night, 
they  found  themselves  in  deeper  water  the  next  morning,  and  on  a  more  ele- 
vated part  of  the  inclined  plane  than  they  had  been  in  the  preceding  even- 
ing, from  the  progress  of  the  apex  of  the  tide  during  their  repose. 

At  noon,  on  the  16,  they  reached  the  post  of  the  Washita. 

Mr.  Dunbar  being  anxious  to  reach  the  Natchez  as  early  as  possible,  and 
being  unable  to  procure  horses  at  the  post,  took  a  canoe  with  one  soldier 
and  his  own  domestick,  to  push  down  to  the  Catalioola,  from  whence  to 
Concord  there  is  a  road  of  30  miles  across  the  low  grounds.  He  set 
©ff-early  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  and  at  night  reached  the  settlement  of 
an  old  hunter,  with  whom  he  had  conversed  on  his  way  up  the  river.  This 
man  informed  turn,  that  at  the  place  called  the  mine,  on  the  Little  Missouri, 
there  is  a  smoke  which  ascends  perpetually  from  a  particular  place,  and  that 
the  vapour  is  sometimes  insupportable.  The  river,  or  a  branch  of  it,  passes 
over  a  bed  of  mineral,  which,  from  the  description  given,  is,  no  doubt,  mar- 
tial pyrites.  In  a  creek,  or  branch  of  the  Fourche  a'  Luke,*  there  is  found 
on  the  beaches  and  in  the  cliffs,  a  great  number  of  globular  bodies,  some  as 
larg-e,  or  larger,  than  a  man's  head,  which,  when  broken,  exhibit  the  ap- 
pearance of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones  ;  most  probably  ppites  and 
crystalized  spar.  And  at  the  Fourche  des  Glaises  a'  Paul,  (higher  up  the 
river  than  Fourche  a'  Luke)  near  the  river  there  is  a  cliff  full  of  hexagonal 
prisms,  terminated  by  pyramids,  which  appear  to  grow  out  of  the  rock  ; 
they  are  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  length,  and  some  of  them  are  an  inch  in 
diameter.  There  are  beds  of  pyrites  found  in  several  small  creeks  com- 
municating with  the  Washita,  but  it  appears  that  the  mineral  indications  ara 
greatest  on  the  Little  Missouri,  because,  as  before  noted,  some  of  the  hun- 
ters actually  worked  on  them,  and  sent  a  parcel  of  the  ore  to  New  Orleans. 
It  is  the  belief  here,  that  the  mineral  contains  precious  metal,  but  that  the 
Spanish  government  did  not  choose  a  mine  should  be  opened  so  near  to  the, 

♦  Three  leagues  above  Ellis'  camp. 
V©L  III.     Appendix.  M 
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British  settlements.  An  express  prohibition  was  issued  against  Woi&ifftf 
these  mines. 

Atthis  place,  Mr.  Dunbar  obtained  one  or  two  slips  of  the  "  bois  d'  arc," 
(bow  wood)  or  yellow  wood,  from  the  Missouri.  The  fruit  which  had 
fallen  before  maturity,  lay  upon  the  ground.  Some  were  of  the  size  of  a 
small  orange,  with  a  rind  full  of  tubercles  ;  the  colour,  though  it  appeared 
faded,  still  retained  a  resemblance  to  pale  gold. 

The  tree  in  its  native  soil,  when  laden  with  its  golden  fruit,  (nearly  as 
large  as  the  egg  of  an  ostrich),  presents  the  most  splendid  appearance  ;  its 
foliage  is  of  a  deep  green,  resembling  the  varnished  leaf  of  the  orange  tree, 
and,  upon  the  whole,  no  forest  trte  can  compare  witii  it  in  ornamental 
grandeur.  The  bark  of  the  yourig  trees  resembles-,  in  texture, the  dog  wood 
bark  ;  the  appearance  of  the  wood  recommends  it  for  trial  as  an  article 
wiiich  may  yield  a  yellow  dye.  It  is  deciduous  ;  the  branches  are  numer- 
ous, and  full  of  short  thorns  or  prickles,  which  seem  to  point  it  out  as  pro- 
per for  hedges  or  live  fences.  This  live  is  \u\  ,\.  \  to  exist  Rear  the  Nakitosh 
(perhaps  in  latitude  3'2°),  and  upon  the  river  Are.ansa,  high  up  (perhaps  in 
lat.  36D)  ;  it  is  therefore  probable  that  it  may  thrive  from  latitude  38°  to  40° 
and  will  be  a  great  acquisition  to  the  United  States  if  it  possess  no  other 
merit  than  that  of  being  ornamental. 

In  descending  the  river,  both  Mr.  Dunbar  and  Dr.  Hunter  searched  for 
the  place  said  to  yield  gypsum,  or  plaister  of  Paris,  but  failed;  The  former 
gentleman  states,  that  he  has  no  doubt  of  its  existence,  having  noted  two 
places  where  it  has  been  found  ;  one  of  which  is  the  first  hill  or  high  land 
which  touches  the  river  on  the  west,  above  the  bayau  Calumet,  and  the 
other  is  the  second  high  land  on  the  same  side.  As  these  are  two  points  of 
titi-  same  continued  ridge,  it  is  probable  that  an  immense  body  of  gypsum 
will  be  found  in  the  bawds  of  the  hills  where  the}'  mest,  and  perhaps  ex- 
tending far  beyond  them. 

On  the  evening  of  the  22d,  Mr.  Dunbar  arrived  at  the  Catahoola,  where  a 
Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Hcbrard,  who  1-eeps  the  ferry  across  Black  river, 
is  settled.  Here  the  road  from  the  Washita  forks,  one  branch  of  it  leading  to/ 
the  settlement  on  lied  river,  and  the  other  up  to  the  post  en  the  Washita. 
The  proprietor  of  this  place  has  been  a  hunter  and  a  great  traveller  up  the 
Washita  and  into  the  western  country  :  he  confirms  generally  the  accounts 
received  from  others.  It  appears  from  what  they  say  that  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  hot  springs,  but  higher  up,  among  the  mountains,  and  upon  the 
Little  Missouri,  during  the  summer  season,  explosions  are  very  frequent- 
ly heard,  proceeding  from  under  the  ground  :  and  not  rarely  a  curious  phe- 
nomenon is  seen,  which  is  termed  the  blowing  of  the  mountains  ;  it  is  con- 
fined elastic  gas  forcing  a  passage  through  the  side  or  top  of  a  hill,  driving 
before  it  a  great  quantity  of  earth  and  mineral  matter.  During  the  winter 
season  the  explosions  and  blowing  of  the  mountains  entirely  cease, 
from  whence  we  may  conclude,  that  the  cause  is  comparatively  superficial, 
being  brought  into  action  by  the  increased  heat  of  the  more  direct  rays  of 
the  summer  sun. 

The  confluence  of  the  Washita,  Catahoola  and  Tcnza,  is  an  interesting 
place.  The  last  of  these  communicates  with  the  Mississippi  low  lands,  by 
flat  intervention  of  otiier  creeks  and  lakes,  and  by  one  in  particular,  called 
"  Bayau  d? Argent,"  which  empties  into  the  Mississippi,  about  fourteen 
miles  above  Natchez.  During  high  water  there  is  a  navigation  for  batteaux 
of  any  burthen  along  the  bayau.  A  large  ktjtee,  called  St.  John's  lake,  oc- 
cupies a  consider:  hie  part  of  the  passage  between'  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Tenza  ;  it  is  in  a  horse  shoe  form,  and  has,  at  some  former  period,  been  the 
ked  of  the  Mississippi :    the  nearest  part  of  it  is  about  one  mile  removed 
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frorr,  the  river  :.t  the  present  time.  This  lake,  possessing-  elevated  bank*, 
similar  to  tiio.se  of  the  river,  has  been  lately  occupied  and  improved.  Tlic 
Catahoula  bayau  is  the  third  navigable  stream  :  during  the  time  of  the  hi- 
undation  there  is  an  excellent  communication  by  the  lake  of  that  name,  and 
from  thence,  by  large  creeks,  to  the  Red  river.  The  country  around  the 
point  of  union  "of  these  three  rivers  is  altogether  alluvial,  but  the  place  of 
Mr.  Hebrard's  residence  is  no  longer  subject  to  inundation.  There  is  no 
doubt,  that  as  the  country  augments  in  population  and  riches,  this  place  will 
become  the  site  of  a  commercial  inland  town,  which  will  keep  pace  with 
the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  One  of  the  Indian  mounts  here 
is  of  a  consider!  !  !  ■  c  levation,  with  a  species  of  rampart  surrounding  a  .large 
spare,  which  was,  no  doubt,  the  position  of  a  fortified  td  k  rt 

While  here,  Mr.  Dunbar  met  with  an  American,  who  pretended  tohav« 
been  up  the  Arkansa  river  three  hundred  leagues.  The  navigation  of  this 
river,  he  says,  is  good  to  that  distance,  for  boats  drawing  three  or  four  feet 
water.  Implicit  faith,  perhaps,  ought  not  to  be  given  to  his  relation,  re- 
specting the  quantity  of  silver  he  pretends  to  have  collected  there.  He  says 
he  has  found  silver  on  the  Washita,  thirty  leagues  above  the  hot  springs,  so 
rich,  that  three  pounds  of  it  yielded  one  pound  of  silver,  and  that  this  was 
found  in  a  cave.  He  asserts,  also,  that  the  ore  of  the  mine  upon  the  little 
Missouri  was  carried  to  Kentucky,  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Boon,  where 
it  was  found  to  yield  largely  in  silver.  This  man  says  be  lias  been  up  the 
Red  river  likewise,  and  that  there  is  a  great  rapid  just  below  the  raft,  or 
natural  bridge,  and  several  others  above  it  ;  that  the  Caddo  nation  is  about 
fifty  leagues  above  the  raft,  and  near  to  their  village  commences  the  country 
of  the  great  prairies,  which  extend  four  or  five  hundred  miles  to  the  west 
of  the  sand  mountains,  as  they  are  termed.  These  great  plains  reach  far 
beyond  the  Red  river  to  the  south,  and  northward  ever  the  Arkansa  river, 
and  among  the  numerous  branches  of  the  Missouri.  He  confirms  the  ac- 
count of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  western  country. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th"  Mr.  Dunbar  set  out,  on  horseback,  from  the 
•Catahoola  to  Natchez.  The  rain  which  had  fallen  on  the  preceding  days 
rendered  the  roads  wet  and  muddy,  and  it  was  two  in  the  afternoon  before 
he  reached  the  Bayau  Crocodile,  which  is  considered  half  way  between  the 
Black  river  and  the  Mississippi.  It  is  one  of  the  numerous  creeks  in  the 
low  grounds  which  assist  in  venting  the  waters  of  the  inundation.  On  the 
.margins  of  the  water  course:;  the  lands  are  highest,  and  produce  canes  ; 
they  fall  off,  in  the  rear,  into  cypress  swamps  and  lakes.  The  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  were  rising,  and  it  wag  with  srape  difficulty  that  they  reached  a 
house  near  Concord  that  evening.  This  settlement  was  begun  since  the 
cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States,  by  citizens  of  the  Mississippi  ter- 
ritory, who  have  established  their  r<  sidence  altogether  upon  newly  acquired 
lands,  taken  up  under  the  authority  of  the  Spanish  commandant,  and  have 
gone  to  the  exp  nse  of  improve  nent,  eithi  r  in  the  names  of  themselves  or 
others,  before  the  20th  of  ©ecember,  1803,  hoping  thereby  to  hold  their  new- 
possessions  under  the  sanction  of  the  law. 

Exclusive  of  the  few  actual  residents  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi, 
there  are  two  very  ha:  dsome  lakes  in  the  knterionr,  on  the  banks  of  which 
.similar  settlements  hare  been  made.  lie  crossed  at  the  ferry,  and  at  mid- 
day of  the  26th  readied  his  own  house. 

Dr.  Hunter,  and  the  remainder  of  the  party,  followed  Mr.  Dunbar  dawn 
the  Washita  with  the  boat  in  which  they  had  ascended  the  river,  and,  as- 
.-i  nding  the  Mississippi,  reached  St.  Catharine's  landing  on  the  morning  of 
:.Jaj  31st  Jane:. i _     IS  15. 
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Common  ?ian\es  of  some  of  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  growing  in' 
the  vicinity  of  the   Washita. 

Three  kinds  of  white  oak,  four  kinds  of  red  oak,  black  oak,  three  kinds 
of  hickory,  one  of  which  has  an  oblong1  nut,  white  and  good,  chinkapin,  three 
kinds  of  ash,  one  of  which  is  the  prickly,  three  kinds  of  elm, two  kinds  of  maple, 
two  kinds  of  pine, red  cedar,  sweet  gum,  black  gum,  linden,  two  kinds  of  iron 
wood,  growing;  on  high  and  low  lands,  sycamore,  box  elder,  holly,  sweet  bay, 
laurel,  magnolia  acuminata,  black  walnut,  filbert,  buckeye,  dogwood,  three 
kinds  of  locust,  the  three-thorned  and  honey  locust,  hazle,  beech  ;  wild 
plumb,  the  fruit  red  but  not  good  ;  bois  d'arc  (bow  wood)  called  also  bois 
jaune  (yellow  wood)  a  famous  yellow  dye  ;  three  kinds  of  hawthorn,  with 
berries,  red,  scarlet,  and  black  ;  lote  tree,  for  Indian  arrows  ;  bois  de  carbane, 
a  small  growth,  and  proper  for  hoops  ;  two  kinds  of  osier,  myrtle,  tooth-ache 
tree,  and  magnolia. 

A  vine,  bearing  large  good  black  grapes  in  bunches,  black  grape,  hill 
grape,  yellow  grape,  muscadine,  or  fox  grape,  and  a  variety  of  other  vines. 
The  saw  briar,  single  rose  briar,  and  china  root  briar,  wild  goose  berry, 
with  a  dark  red  fruit,  three  kinds  of  whortle  berry,  wild  pomegranate,  passion 
flower,  two  sorts  of  sumach,  winter's  berry,  winter's  green,  a  small  red 
farinaceous  berry  like  a  haw,  on  a  plant  one  inch  high,  which  grows  under 
the  snow,  and  is  eaten  by  the  Indians  ;  the  silk  plant,  wild  endhe,  wild  olive, 
pink  root,  snake  root,  wild  mint  of  three  kinds,  coloquintida  (bitter  apple) 
growing  along  the  river  side,  clover,  sheep's  clover,  life  evei  lasting,  wild 
liquorice,  marygold,  misslctoe,  thistle,  wild  hemp,  bull  rush,  dittany,  white 
and  red  poppy,  yellow  jessamine,  poke,  fern,  capillaire,  honeysuckle,  mosses, 
petu  to  make  ropes  with,  wormwood,  hops,  ipecacuanha,  persicaria,  Indian 
turnip,  wild  carrot,  wild  onion,  ginger,  wild  cabbage,  and  bastard  indigo. 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE. 

COMMUNICATION  TO  BOTH  HOUSES  OF  CONGRESS,  AT  THE  COMMENCE- 
MENT OF  THE  SECOND  SESSION  OF  THE  NINTH  CONGRESS,  DECEM- 
BER   2,    1S06. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 

of  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled. 
IT  would  have  given  me,  Fellow  Citizens,  great  satisfaction  to  an? 
Bounce,  in  the  moment  of  your  meeting,  that  the  difficulties  in  our  fo- 
reign relations,  existing  at  the  time  of  your  separation,  had  been  amicably 
and  justly  terminated.  I  lost  no  time  in  taking  those  measures  which  were 
most  likely  to  bring  them  to  such  a  termination,  by  special  missions,  charg- 
ed with  such  powers  and  instructions  as,  in  the  event  of  failure,  could  leave 
no  imputation  on  either  our  moderation  or  forbearance.  The  delays,  which 
have  since  taken  place  in  our  negociations  with  the  British  Government,  ap- 
pear to  have  proceeded  from  causes  which  do  not  forbid  the  expectation 
that,  during  the  course  of  the  session,  I  may  be  enabled  to  lay  before  you 
their  final  issue.  What  will  be  that  of  the  negociations  for  settling  our  dif- 
ferences with  Spain,  nothing  which  has  taken  place,  at  the  date  of  the  last 
dispatches,  enables  us  to  pronounce.  On  the  western  side  of  the  Mississippi 
she  advanced  in  considerable  force,  and  took  post  at  the  settlement  of  Bayau 
Pierre,  on  the  Red  river.  This  village  was  originally  settled  by  France, 
w.is  held  by  her  as  long  as  she  held  Louisiana,  and  was  delivered  to  Spain 
only  as  a  part  of  Louisiana.  Being  small,  insulated,  and  distant,  it  was  not 
observed  at  the  moment  of  re-delivery  to  France  and  the  United  States,  that 
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ahe  continued  s  guard  of  half  a  dozen  men,  which  had  been  stationed  there. 
A  proposition,  however,  having  been  lately  made  by  our  commander  in  chief, 
to  assume  the  Sabine  river  as  a  temporary  line  of  separation  between  the 
troops  of  the  two  nations,  until  the  issue  of  our  negociations  shall  be  known 
this  has  been  referred  by  the  Spanish  commandant  to  his  superiour,  and  in  the 
mean  time  he  lias  withdrawn  his  force  to  the  western  side  of  the  Sabine 
river.  The  correspondence  on  this  subject,  now  communicated,  will  ex- 
hibit more  particularly  the  present  state  of  things  in  that  quarter. 

The  nature  of  that  country  requires  indispensably  that  an  unusual  propor- 
tion of  the  force  employed  there  should  be  cavalry  or  mounted  infantry.  In 
order  therefore  that  the  commanding  officer  might  be  enabled  to  act  with 
effect,  I  had  authorized  him  to  call  on  the  governours  of  Orleans  and  Missis- 
sippi for  a  corps  of  five  hundred  volunteer  cavalry.  The  temporary  arrange  - 
menthe  has  proposed  may  perhaps  render  tlxis  unnecessary.  But  I  inform 
you,  with  great  pleasure,  of  the  promptitude  with  which  the  inhabitants  of 
those  territories  have  tendered  their  services  in  defence  of  their  country. 
It  has  done  honour  to  themselves,  entitled  them  to  the  confidence  of  their 
fellow  citizens  in  every  part  of  the  Union,  and  must  strengthen  the  general 
determination  to  protect  them  efficaciously  under  all  circumstances  winch 
may  occur. 

Having  received  information  that  in  another  part  of  the  United  States  a 
great  number  of  private  individuals  were  combining  together,  arming  and 
organizing  themselves,  contrary  to  law,  to  carry  on  a  military  expedition 
against  the  territories  of  Spain,  I  thought  it  necessary,  by  proclamation,  as 
•well  as  by  special  orders,  to  take  measures  for  preventing  and  suppressing 
tins  enterprize,  for  seizing- the  vessels,  arms,  and  other  means  provided  for 
it,  and  for  arresting  and  bringing  to  justice  its  authors  and  abettors.  It 
was  due  to  that  good  faith  which  ought  ever  to  be  the  rule  of  action  in 
publick  as  well  as  in  private  transactions  ;  it  was  due  to  good  order,  and  re- 
gular government,  that,  while  the  publick  force  was  acting  strictly  on  the 
defensive,  and  merely  to  protect  our  citizens  from  aggression,  the  criminal 
attempts  of  private  individuals  to  decide,  for  their  country,  the  question  of 
peace  or  war,  by  commencing  active  and  unauthorized  hostilities,  should  be 
promptly  and  efficaciously  suppressed. 

Whether  it.  will  be  necessary  to  enlarge  our  regular  force,  will  depend  on 
the  result  of  our  wegociations  with  Spain.  But  as  it  is  uncertain  when  that 
result  will  be  known,  the  provisional  measures  requisite  for  that,  and  to 
meet  any  pressure  intervening  in  that  quarter,  will  be  a  subject  for  your 
early  consideration. 

The  possession  of  both  banks  of  the  Mississippi  reducing  to  a  single  point 
the  defence  of  that  river,  its  water,  and  the  country  adjacent,  it  becomes 
highly  necessary  to  provide  for  that  point  a  more  adequate  security.  Some 
position  above  its  mouth,  commanding  the  passage  of  the  river,  should  be 
rendered  sufficiently  strong  to  cover  the  armed  vessels,  which  may  be  sta- 
tioned there  for  defence  ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  them  to  present  an  insu- 
perable obstacle  to  any  force,  attempting  to  pass.  The  approaches  to  the 
city  of  New-Orleans,  from  the  eastern  quarter  also  will  require  to  be  ex- 
amined, and  more  effectually  guarded.  For  the  internal  support  of  the 
country,  the  encouragement  of  a  strong  settlement  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Mississippi,  within  the  reach  of  New-Orleans,  will  be  worthy  the  consi- 
deration of  the  legislature. 

The  gun-boats  authorized  by  an  act  of  the  last  session,  are  so  advanced, 
that  they  will  be  ready  for  service  in  the  ensuing  spring.  Circumstances 
permitted  us  to  allow  the  time  necessary  for  their  more  solid  construction. 
As  a  much  larger  number  will  still  be  wanting  to  place  our  sea-port  towns 
and  waters  in  that  s^ate  of  defence  u  which  we  are  comp<  tent,  k.;id  Uiej  en- 
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titled,  a  similar  appropriation  for  a  further  provision  of  them  is  recommend- 
ed for  the  ensuing-  year. 

A  further  appropriation  will  also  he  necessary  for  repairing  fortifications 
already  established,  and  the  erection  of  such   other  works  as  may  Ik 
effect  in  obstructing  the    approach  of  an  enemy  to  our  sea-port  towns,  at 
their  remaining  before  tin  m. 

In  a  country  whose  constitution  is  derived  from  the  will  of  the  people,  di- 
rectly expressed  by  their  free  suffrages  ;  where  the  principal  executive 
functionaries,  and  those  of  the  legislature,  are  renewed  by  then)  at  short 
periods  ;  where,  under  the  characters  of  jurors,  they  exercise  in  person  the. 
greatest  portion  of  the  judiciary  powers;  where  the  laws  are  consequently  ■  o 
i'ormed  and  administered  as  so  bear  with  equal  weight  and  favour  on  ;.ll, 
restraining-  no  man  in  the  pursuits  of  honest  industry,  and  securing  to  every 
one  the  property  which  that  acquires,  it  would  not  be  supposed  that  any 
safeguards  could  be  needed  against  insurrection,  or  enterprise,  on  the  pub- 
lick  peace  or  authority.  The  laws,  however,  aware  that  ..hose  should  not 
be  trusted  to  moral  restraints  only,  have  wisely  provided  punishment  for 
these  crimes  when  committed.  But  would  it  not  be  salutary  to  give  also 
the  means  of  preventing  their  commission,?  Where  an  enterprize  is  medi- 
tated by  private  individuals,  against  a  foreign  nation,  in  amity  with  the  Uni- 
ted States,  powers  of  prevention,  to  a  certain  extent,  are  given  by  'die  laws. 
Would  they  not  be  as  reasonable,  and  useful,  where  the  (  aterprize  prepar- 
ing is  against  the  United  States  .' — While  adverting  to  this  branch  of  law,  it 
is  proper  to  observe,  that,  in  enterprizes  meditated  against  foreign  nations, 
the  ordinary  process  of  binding  to  the  observance  of  the  peace  and  good  be- 
haviour, could  it  be  extend  :d  to  acjts  lobe  done  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  would  be  effectual  in  some  cases  where  the  offender  is  ahlc 
to  keep  out  of  sight  every  indication  of  his  purpose  which  could,  draw  on 
him  the  exercise  of  the  powers  now  given  bj  law. 

The  states  on  the  eoast  of  Barbary  seen;  generally  disposed  af  present,  to 
respect  our  peace  and  friendship,  \V  itli  Tunis  alone,  some  uncertainty  re- 
mains. Persuaded  that  it  is  our  inter*  st  bo  maintain  our  pece  with  them  on 
equal  terms,  or  not  at  all,  I  propose  to  send  in  due  time  a  reinforcement  into 
theMediterranean,rajIess  previous  information  shall  shew  it  to  be  unnecessary. 

We  continue  to  receive  proofs  of  the  growing  attachment  of  our  Indian 
neighbours,and  of  {heir  disposition  toplace  all  their  interests  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  United  States.  These  dispositions  are  inspired  by  their  coi  ' 
in  our  justice  and  in  the  sincere  concern  we  feel  for  their  welfare.  And  as 
long  as  we  discharge  these  high  and  honourable  functions  with  the  in 
and  good  faith  which  alone  can  entitle  us  to  their  continuance,  we  may  ex- 
pect to  reap  the  just  reward  in  their  peace  and  friendship. 

The  expedition  of  Messrs.  Lewis,  and  Clarke,  for  exploring  the  river 
Missouri,  and  the  best  communication  from  that  to  the  Paeifiek  Ocean,  has 
fiad  all  the  success  which  could  have  been  expected.  They  have  traced  the 
Missouri  nearly  to  its  source,  descended  the  Columbia  to  the  Paeifiek 
Ocean,  ascertained  with  accuracy  the  geography  of  that  interesting  commu- 
oication  across  our  continent,  learnt  the  character  of  the  country,  of  its 
commerce  and  inhabitants,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that  Messrs.  Lewis 
and  Clarke,  and  their  brave  companions,  have,  by  this  arduous  service,  de- 
served well  of  their  country. 

The  attempt  to  explore  the  Red  River,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Free- 
man, though  conducted  with  a  zeal  and  prudence  meriting  entire  approba- 
tion, has  not  been  equally  successful.  After  proceeding  up  about  six  hund- 
red miles  nearly  as  far  as  the  French  settlements  had  extended,  while  the 
country  was  in  their  possession,  our  geographers  were  obliged  to  return 
without  completing  their  work. 
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Verv  useful  additions  have  also  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Mis- 
■issippi,by  Lieutenant  Pike,  who  has  ascended  it  to  its  source,  and  whose 
jourtia]  and  map,  giving  the  details  of  his  journey,  will  shortly  be  ready  for 
communication  to  both  houses  of  congress.  Those  of  Messrs.  Lewis, 
Clarke  and  Freeman,  will  require  further  time  to  he  digested  and  prepared. 
Th<  se  imp  want  survey  s,  in  addition  to  those  before  possessed,  furnish  ma- 
terials  for  commencing  an  accurate  map  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  western 
waters.  Some  principal  rivers  however  remain  still  to  be  explored,  towards 
which  the  authorisation  of  congress,  by  moderate  appropriations,  will  be 
requisite. 

1  (  ongratulate  you,  fellow-citizens,  on  the  approach  of  the  period  at  which 
you  .-,,.  ■  intei  pose  your  authority  constitutionally,  to  withdraw  the  citizens©? 
th  ■  lited  States  from  all  further  participation  in  those  violations  of  imrnan 
rights,  which  have  been  so  Jong  continued xm  the  unoffending  inhabitants  of 
Africa,  and  which  the  morality,  the  reputation,  and  the  best  interests  of 
i- ■!!•  country,  have  long  bei  eag<  r  to  proscribe.  Although  no  law  you  may 
p:.s«  can  take  prohibitory  effect  til!  the  first  day  of  the  year  one-thousand 
t  .;,  .  pet  the  intervening  period  is  not  tool     ;  event, 

by  timely  notice,  expeditions,  which  cannot  be  comp        .  ■     •  re  that  da}'. 
The  receipts  at  the  treasury,  during  the  year  ending  on  ti  y  of 

.  last, have  amounted  to  i  is   if  dollars:  which  have  en- 

abled us,  after  meeting  fee  current  demands,   to  pay  two  millions  seven 
hundred  thousand  dollars  of  1  n  i   cla      -,   in  part  of  the  price  of* 

Loursi  ma  ;  to  pa] ,  of  ;;.'.  funded  debt,  upw  rds  of  ■:  ree  millions  of  prin- 
cipal, and  nearly  tour  of  interest,  i  nd  in  i  dditi  in  to  reimburse,  in  the  coi 
of  the  present  month,  near  two   millions  of  five  and  a  half  per  cent  st 
These  payments  and  reimbursements  of  the  fui  ded  debt,  with  those  which 
Kave  been  made  in  the  four  years  and  a  half  preceding,  will,  at  the  close  of 
the  present  year,  have  extinguished  upwards  of  23  miili 

The  duties  composing  the  Mediterranean  fund  will  cease,  by  law,  at  the 
end  of  the  present  session.  Considering,  however,  that  they  are  k 
Chiefly  on  luxuries,  and  that  we  have  an  impost  of  salt,  a  necessary  of  life, 
(he  free  use  of  wliich  otherwise  is  sohnportant,  I  recommend  to  your  consi- 
deration the  suppression  of  the  duties  on  salt,  and  the  continuation  of  the 
Mediterranean  fund,  instead  for  a  short  time,  after  which  that  afaof 

cessary  for  any  purpose  n<  w  within  contemplation. 
When  both  of  these  branches  of  rev<  nue  sh all,  in  this  way,  he  relinquish- 
ed, there  will  still,  ere  long,  be  an  accumul  I  •  onies  in  the  treasury, 
Reyond  the  instalments  of  publick  debt  which  we  are  permitted  by  contract 
to  pay.  They  cannot  then,  without  a  modification,  assented  to  by  the  pub- 
!'  ';.  creditors,  be  applied  to  the  extinguishment  of  this  debt,  and  the  com- 
plete liberation  of  our  revenues,  the  most  desirable  of  all  objects.  Nor,  if 
our  peace  Continues,  will  they  be  wanting  for  any  other  existing  purpose. 
The  question,  therefore,  now  comes  forward,  to  what  other  objects  sh  II 
t  .:  se  surplusses  be  appr<  p  'i  t<  1.  and  ^'e  whole  surplus  of  impost,  after  the 
Entire  discharge  of  the  publick  debt,  and  during  those  intervals  when  the 
purposes  of  war  shi  B  m  t  <  all  for  them  ?  Shall  we  suppress  the  impost,  and 
give  that  advantage  to  foreign  over  domestick  manufactures  ?  On  ;.  R  v.  i- 
cles,  of  more  general  and  necessary  use,  the  suppression,  in  due  season,  wilt 
doubtless  be  right  ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  articles,  on  which  impost  is 
baid,  are  foreign  luxuries,  purchased  by  those  <  nly  who  are  rich  enough  to 
rd  themselves  the  use  of  them. — Their  patriotism  v.  uld  pre- 
fer its  continuance  and  application  to  the  great  purposes  of  the  pul  ■  edu- 
cation, roads,  rivers,  canals,  and  such  other  objects  of  publick  im;  rove  rnent 
as  i[  may  be  thought  proper  to  add  to  the  constitutional  enumeration  of  fed- 
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eral  powers.  By  these  operations,  new  channels  of  communication  will  be 
opened  between  the  States  ;  the  lines  of  separation  will  disappear,  their 
interests  will  be  identified,  and  their  union  cemented  by  new  and  indissolu- 
ble ties.  Education  is  here  placed  among  the  articles  of  publick  care,  not 
that  it  would  be  proposed  to  take  its  ordinary  branches  out  of  the  hands  of 
private  enterprise,  which  manages  so  much  better  all  the  concerns  to  which 
it  is  equal  ;  but  a  publick  institution  can  alone  supply  those  sciences, 
which,  though  rarely  called  for,  are  yet  necessary  to  complete  the  circle,  all 
the  parts  of  which  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  country,  and  some  of 
them  to  its  preservation.  The  subject  is  now  proposedfor  the  consideration 
of  congress,  because,  if  approved,  by  the  time  the  state  legislatures 
shall  have  deliberated  on  this  extension  of  the  federal  trusts  and  the  law3 
shall  be  passed,  and  other  arrangements  made  for  their  execution,  the  neces- 
saiy  funds  will  be  on  hand,  and  without  employment.  I  suppose  an  amend- 
ment of  the  constitution,  by  the  consent  of  the  States,  necessary,  because  the 
objects  now  recommended  are  not  among  those  enumerated  in  the  cousti- 
tution,  and  to  which  it  permits  the  publick  monies  to  be  applied. 

The  present  consideration  for  a  national  establishment  for  education  par- 
ticularly, is  rendered  proper  by  this  circumstance  also,  that,  if  Congress, 
approving  the  proposition,  shall  jet  think  it  more  eligible  to  found  it  on  a 
donation  of  lands,  they  have  it  now  in  their  power  to  endow  it  with  those 
which  will  be  among  the  earliest  to  produce  the  necessary  income.  This 
foundation  would  have  the  advantage  of  being-  independent  on  war,  which 
may  suspend  other  improvements  by  requiring  for  its  own  purposes  the  re- 
sources destined  for  them. 

This,  fellow  citizens,  is  the  state  of  the  publick  interests,  at  the  present 
moment,  and  according  to  the  information  now  possessed.  But  such  is  the 
situation  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  such  too  the  predicament  in  which 
we  stand  with  some  of  them,  that  we  cannot  rely  with  certainty  on  the  pre- 
sent aspect  of  our  affairs,  that  may  change  from  moment  to  moment,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  your  session,  or  after  you  shall  have  separated.  Our  duty 
therefore  is  to  act  upon  things  as  they  are,  and  to  make  a  reasonable  provi- 
sion for  whatever  they  may  be.  Were  armies  to  be  raised  whenever  a 
speck  of  war  is  visible  in  our  horizon,  we  never  should  have  been  without 
them.  Our  resources  would  have  been  exhausted  en  dangers  which  have 
never  happened,  instead  of  being  reserved  for  what  is  really  to  take  place. 
A  steady,  perhaps  a  quickened  pace,  in  preparations  for  the  defence  of  our 
seaport  towns  and  waters,  an  early  settlement  of  the  most  exposed  and  vul- 
nerable parts  of  our  country,  a  militia  so  organized  that  its  effective  portions 
can  be  called  to  any  point  in  the  union,  or  volunteers  instead  of  them,  to 
serve  a  sufficient  time,  are  means  which  may  always  be  ready,  yet  never 
preying  on  oQr  resources  until  actually  called  into  use.  They  will  maintain 
the  publick  interests,  while  a  more  permanent  force  shall  be  in  a  course  of 
preparation.  But  much  will  depend  on  the  promptitude  with  which  these 
means  can  be  brought  into  activity.  If  war  be  forced  upon  us  in  spite  of 
our  long  and  vain  appeals  to  the  justice  of  nations,  rapid  and  vigorous 
movements,  in  its  outset,  will  go  far  towards  securing  us  in  its  course  and 
issue,  and  towards  throwing  its  burthens  on  those  who  render  necessary  the 
resort  from  reason  to  force. 

The  result  of  our  negotiations,  or  such  incidents  in  their  course  as  may 
enable  us  to  infer  their  probable  issue  ;  such  further  movements  also,  on 
our  western  frontiers  as  may  shew  whether  war  is  to  be  pressed  there,  while 
negotiation  is -protracted  elsewhere,  shall  be  communicated  to  you  from 
time  to  time,  as  they  become  known  to  me  ;  with  whatever  other  informa- 
tion I  possess  or  ma}'  receive,  which  may  aid  your  deliberations  on  the  great 
■ational  interests  committed  to  jour  charge.  TH.  JEFFERSON. 
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THE  POLITICAL  CABINET. 


Segistra  in  usuin  historic  complectuntur  principum  edicta,  senatuum  decreta, 
judiciorum  processus,  orationcs  publice  habitce,  epistols  publice  misses,  et 
similia,  absque  narrationis  contextu,  sive  filo  continuo. — Bacon  de  Aug.  Sci, 


LETTER 

From  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  enclosing  a  Report,  prepar- 
ed in  obedience  to  the  acts  supplementary  to  the  act,  entitled 
"  An  Act  to  establish  the  Treasury  Department." 

Sir, 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  enclose  a  Report,  prepared  in  obedience  to  the  act 
entitled  "  an  act  to  establish  the  treasury  department." 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

ALBERT  GALLATIN. 

The  honourable  the  Speaker  of  the 
Souse  of  Representatives. 

REPORT. 

In  obedience  to  the  directions  of  the  act  supplementary  to  the  act,  entitled 
"  An  act  to  establish  the  Treasury  Department,"  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  respectfully  submits  the  following  Report  and  Estimates  : 

REVENUE  45*  RECEIPTS. 

The  nett  revenue  arising  from  duties  on  merchandize 
and  tonnage  which  accrued  during  the  year  1804,  amount- 
ed, after  deducting  that  portion  which  arose  from  the  ad- 
ditional duties  constituting  the  Mediterranean   fund,  to       $12,673,558 

And  that  which  accrued  during  the  year  1805,  amount- 
ed, after  making  a  similar  deduction,  as  will  appear  by  the 
statement  (A)  to  13,033,823 

It  is  ascertained  that  the  nett  revenue  winch  has  accrued  during  the  three 
first  quarters  of  the  year  1806,  exceeds  that  of  the  corresponding  quarters 
of  the  year  1805  ;  and  that  branch  of  the  revenue  may,  exclusively  of  the 
Mediterranean  fund,  be  safely  estimated  for  the  present  at  thirteen  millions 
of  dollars. 

The  statement  (B)  exhibits  in  detail  the  several  species  of  merchandize, 
and  other  sources,  from  which  that  revenue  was  collected  during  the  vear 
1805. 

It  appears  by  the  statement  (C)  that  the  sales  of  the  publick  lands,  have, 
during  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  Sept.  1806,  exceeded  473,000  acres. 
The  actual  payments  by  purchasers  have,  during  that  period,  amounted  to 
850,000  dollars,  of  which  sum  near  700,000  dollars  have  been  paid  in  specie, 
and  the  residue  in  stock  of  the  publick  debt.  The  specie  receipts  from  that 
source  may,  after  deducting  charges  and  the  five  per  cent,  reserved  for 
roads,  be  estimated  for  the  ensuing  year'at  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  receipts  arising1  from  the  permanent  revenue  of 
the  United  States,  may  therefore,  without  including  the 
arrears  of  direct  tux   and  internal  revenues,  the  deities 
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oil  postage  and  other  incidental  branches,  be  computed 
for  the  year  1897,  at  thirteen  millions  and  five  hundred 
thousand   dollars,  13,500,000 

And  the  payments  into  the  treasury,  during-  the  same 
year,  on  account  of  the  temporary  duties  constituting  the 
Mediterranean  fund,  are  estimated  at  one  million  of  dollars,         1,000,000 


14,500.-000 


Making  in  the  whole  an  aggregate  of  fourteen  millions  and  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

EXPENDITURES. 

The  permanent  expenses   are  estimated  at  %  11,400,000,   and   consist  of 
the  following  items,  viz. 

1.  The  annual  appropriation  of  eight  millions  of  dollars 
for  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  pub- 
lick  debt,  of  which  sum  not  more  than  3,600,000  dolls, 
wfll,  for  the  year  1807,  be  applicable  to  the  payment  of 

interest,  8,000,000 

2.  For  the  civil  department,  and  all  domestick  expenses  of 
a  civil  nature  including  invalid  pensions,  the  light-house 
and  mint  establishments,  the  expenses  of  surveying  pub- 
lick  lands,  the  fourth  instalment  of  the  loan  due  to  Mary, 
land,  and  a  sum  of  130,000  dolls,  to  meet  such  miscella- 
neous appropriations,not  included  in  the  estimates  as  may 

be  made  by  Congress,  1,150,000 

3.  For  expenses  incident  to  the  intercourse  with  foreign 

nations,  including  the  permanent  appropriation  for  Alg-iers,  200,000 

4.  For  military  and  Indian  departments,  including-  trading 
houses,  and  the  permanent  appropriation  for  certain  In- 
dian tribes,  1,150,000 

5.  For  the  naval  establishment  900,000 


11,400,000 


The  extraordinary  demands  for  the  year  1807,  already  au- 
thorized by  law,  amount  to  two  millions  seven  hundred 
thousand  dolls,  viz. 

The  balance  of  the  American  claims  assum- 
ed by  tiie  French  convention,  which  remained 
unpaid  on  the  30th  Sept.  last  amounting  to  700,000 

And  the  two  millions  of  dollars  appropriated 
by  the  act  of  the  13th  of  February,  1806,  mak- 
ing provisions  for  defraying  anv  extraordinary 
expenses  attending  the  intercourse  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  nations,  2,000,000 

2,700,000 


14,100,000 


Making  altogether  fourteen  millions  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  From 
which  it  appears,  that  besides  a  surplus  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
the  resources  of  the  ensuing  year  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  current  de- 
mands ;  and  to  discharge,  without  recurring  to  the  loan  authorized  by  the 
last  mentioned  act,  the  extraordinary  appropriation  of  two  millions  for  fo- 
reign intercourse. 

It  is  here  proper  to  state,  that  under  the  authority  given  by  that  act,  a 
credit  of  one  million  of  dollars  has  been  opened  in  Holland  to  the  ministers 
of  the  United  States  appointed  to  treat  with  Spain.  Should  the  credit  be 
used,  1he  million  will  be  charged  to  the  proper  appropriation  ;  but  although 
tire  balance  chargeable  to  the   expenditure  of  the  year  1807,  will  in  that 
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case  be  only  one,  instead  of  two  millions,  as  stated  in  the  above  estimate, 
the  general  result  will  be  the  same  ;  as  it  will  then  be  necessary  to  replace 
in  Holland  the  million  thus  employed,  for  a  different  object  than  the  pay- 
ment of  the  foreign  debt,  to  which  it  now  stands  charged. 

The  balance  in  the  treasury  amounted,  on  the  30th  day  of  Sept.  1805, 
to  4,558,664  dolls.  2  cents,  and  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  1806, 
to  5,496,969  dollars,  77  cents.  But  it  will,  on  account  of  the  heavy  pay- 
ments to  he  made  in  the  course  of  this  month,  for  the  publick  debt,  be  pro- 
bably reduced  on  the  1st  January,  1807,  to  a  sum  not  much  exceeding  four 
millions  of  dollars. 

PUBLICK    DEBT. 

The  annexed  note  of  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners  of  the  sink- 
ing fund,  marked  (K)  shows  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  annual  ap- 
propriation of  eight  millions  of  dollars  was  applicable  this  year  to  the  reim- 
bursement of  purchase  of  the  domestick  debt :  no  more  than  17,  517  dol- 
lars 61  cents  were  offered  at  market  price,  and  accordingly  purchased. 
The  reimbursement  of  the  navy  6  per  cent,  stock,  amounting  to  711,700 
dollars,  was  therefore  effected  on  the  30th  day  of  Sept.  last,  and  that  of  the 
5  1-2  per  cent,  stock,  amounting  to  1,847,500  dollars,  is  advertised  for  the 
lgt  of  Jan.  next.  The  payment  of  the  last  mentioned  sum  will  be  made  by  the 
treasury  in  the  course  of  this  month.  Although  a  more  than  usual  portion 
of  the  appropriation  for  the  callendar  year,  1806,  fall's,  for  that  reason,  on 
the  last  quarter,  it  appears  by  the  statement  (U)  that  the  payments  on  ac- 
count of  the  principal  of  the  publick  debt,  have,  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  30th  day  of  Sept.  1806,  amounted  to  near  three  millions  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Dollars. 

It  appears  by  the  same  statement,  that  the  payments  on 
account  of  the  principal  of  the  publick  debt,  have  from  the 
1st  of  April,  1801,  to  the  30th  of  Sept.  1806,  amounted  to      21,203,903  50 

The  payments  on  the  same  account  to  be  made  by  the 
treasury  in  the  course  of  this  month,  are — 

For  the   reimbursement  of  the  five  and  a 
half  per  cent,  stock,  1,847,500 

For    the    annual    reimbursement    of  the 
six  per  cent,  and  deferred  stocks,  993,389  19 

Amounting  together,  to  2,840,889  19 

24,044,792  74 

And  making  the  total  of  principal  of  the  publick  debt,  reimbursed  from 
tte  first  of  April,  1801,  to  the  first  of  January,  1807,  more  than  twenty-four 
millions  of  dollars. 

During  the  same  period  there  have  also  been  paid  to  Great-Britain,  in  sa- 
tisfaction and  discharge  of  the  money  which  the  United  States  might  have 
been  liable  to  pay  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  sixth  article  of  the 
treaty  of  1794,  two  millions  six  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand  dollars  ; 
and  to  the  holders  of  bills  drawn  by  the  minister  of  the  United  States,  .it 
Paris,  on  account  of  American  claims  assumed  by  the  convention  with 
France  a  sum  not  exceeding  three  millions  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  ;  nei- 
ther of  \vhlvh  sums  is  included  in  the  preceding  statement  of  debt  redeemed. 

As  the  only  parts  of  the  publick  debt  which  the  United  States  have  a 
right  to  reimburse  during- the  year  1807  consist  of  the  annual  reimburse- 
ments of  the  six  per  cent,  and  deferred  stocks,  estimated  at  1.540,707  dol- 
lars ;  and  of  the  four  and  half  per  cent,  stock,  amounting  to  176,000  dollars, 
it  will  not  be  practicable,  unless  purchases  can  be  effected  within  the  limits 
prescribed  by  law,  to  apply,  during  that  year,  the  whole  of  the  annual  ap- 
propriation of  tig-! it  millions  of  dollars.  The  unexpended  balance,  together 
v/'th  appropriations  for  the  year  1808,  will  enable  the  United  States  toie- 
imburse,  m  the  1st  January,  1809,  the  whole  of  the  eight  per  cent.  stock» 
i  is  irredeejuable  before  that  day. 
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But  in  order  that  congress  may  have  a  clear  view  of  the  situation  of  ths 
publick  debt,  after  the  year  1808,  and  be  enabled  to  decide  on  the  propriety 
of  making  further  legislative  provisions  for  that  object,  it  appears  necessary 
to  state  distinctly  :  1st.  The  operations  which  will  take  place  in  relation 
to  the  debt  dui'ing  the  years  1807  and  1808 :  2dly.  The  several  species  and 
aggregate  of  debt,  which  will  have  been  extinguished  between  the  1st 
AprU,  1801,  and  the  1st  January,  1809  :  3dly.  The  several  species  and  ag- 
gregate of  debt  remaining  unpaid  on  the  last  mentioned  day  :  4thly.  A 
comparative  view  of  the  revenue  and  annual  payments  on  account  of  the 
debt  after  that  day. 

I.  The  payments  to  be  made  during  the  years  1807  and  1808,  on  account 
of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  publick  debt,  consists  of  the  following 
items,  viz.  Dollars. 

Interest    and    reimbursement   of  the    six    per  cent,  and 
deferred  stocks,  6,688,296  08 

Of  which     sum,     the     sum    required   for 
interest,  is  3,512,337  83 

And  the  reimbursement  of  principal    will 
amount  to  3,175,958  25 


6,688,296  08 
Interest  and  charges  on  all  the  other  species  of  debt,  3,529,457  59 

Principal  of  the  eight,    and   four    and    a    half  per  cent, 
stocks,  6,538,400 


Making  altogether,  16,756,153  58 

That  is  to  say,  for  interest,  7,041,795  33 

And  in  reimbursement  of  principal,  9,714,358  25 


16,756,153  58 
This  sum  exceeds,  by  only  756,000  dolls,  the  sixteen  millions  appropri- 
ated by  law  for  those  2  years,  and  that  difference  may  be  supplied,  accord- 
ing to  law,  from  the  surplusses  of  revenue  already  accrued,  which  are  suf- 
ficient for  that  purpose  ;  and  whichit  will  be  eligible  to  apply  in  that  manner, 
in  order  that  the  United  States  may  not  continue  to  pay  an  interest  of  eight 
per  cent,  any  longer  than  they  are  compelled  to  do  it  by  the  terms  of  the 
loan. 

II.  The  amount  of  debt  redeemed  from  the  1st  April, 
1801,  to  the  1st  of  Jan.  next,  has  been  already  stated  to  be      24,44,792  74 

And  the  principal  which  will  be  reimbursed  during  the 
years  1807  and  1808,  amounts  by  the  preceding  statement  to     9,714,358  25 

Making  together,  more  than    thirty-three     millions  seven 

hundred    and    fiftv    thousand    dollars,    reimbursed  between 

the  1st  of  April,  1801,  and  the  1st  of  Jan.  1809,  33,759,150  99 

Which  sum  consists  of  the   following  items,  viz. 

The  whole  of  the  foreign  debt,  10,236,108  05 

The  whole  of  the  loans  formerly  obtained  from  the  bank 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  navy  six,  five  and  a  half, 
four  and  a  half,  and  eight  per  cent,  stocks.  12,537,600 

Annual  reimbursement  of  the  six  per  cent,  and  deferred 
stocks,  10,631,575  67 

Payments  in  various  species  of  stock  for  publick  lands, 
stock  purchased,  and  unfunded  debt  reimbursed,  353,867  27 

33,759,150  99 


III.     The  debt  remaining    unpaid    on    the    1st    day  of  January,  1809, 
will  consist  of  the  following  species  : 
Unredeemed  amount  of  old  six   per   cent,   and   deferred 
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stocks,  reimburseable  only  at  the  rate    of   eight    per    cent, 
a  year  (for  principal  and  interest)  on  the  nominal  amount,  27,143,357  21 
Three  per  cent,  stocks,                                                                 19,019,481  56 
1796  six  per  cent,  stock,  redeemable  in  1819,                            80,000  00 
Louisiana    stock,     reimburseable    in    four     annual    instal- 
ments, in  the  years  1818,  1819,    1S20  and  1821,                     11,250,000  00 


57,491,838  77 


Amounting  altogether  to  near  fifty -seven  millions  and  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars. 

The  Louisiana  stock  cannot  be  reimbursed  before  the  period  feed  by  the 
contract  ;  the  gradual  operation  of  the  annual  reimbursement  will  extin- 
guish the  old  six  per  cent,  in  the  year  1818,  and  the  deferred  stock  in  1824  ; 
after  which  year,  the  only  remaining  incumbrance  will  be  the  interest  on  the 
three  per  cent,  stock,  which  in  its  present  shape,  may  be  considered  as  irre- 
deemable. Purchase  cannot  be  relied  on,  as  the  application  of  even  an  in- 
considerable sum  would  raise  the  stocks  above  the  prices  limitted  by  law. 
It  follows  that  all  the  species  of  debt,  on  which  the  entire  annual  appropria- 
tion of  8,000,000  of  dollars  could  operate,  will  have  been  reimbursed  prior 
to  the  year  1809;  that  the  remaining  debt  cannot,  without  some  modifica- 
tions, assented  to  by  thepublick  creditors,be  more  rapidly  or  completely  dis- 
charged than  is  here  stated  ;  and  that  the  annual  payments  on  that  account, 
will,  after  the  year  1808,  and  prior  to  the  year  1818,  he  reduced  to  the  in- 
terest and  annual  reimbursement,  amounting  to  near  4,600,000,  as  will 
more  fully  appear  by  the  annexed  table,  marked  (G.) 

IV.  The  revenue  derived  from  customs  during  the  year  1802,  which  was 
a  year  of  European  peace,  was  much  less  in  proportion  than  that  of  any  of 
the  immediately  preceding  or  following  years,  and  yet  exceeded  ten  millions 
of  dollars.  As  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  population  of  the  United 
States  increases  at  the  rate  of  thirty-five  per  cent,  in  ten  years  ;  the  revenua 
derived  from  customs  for  the  year  1812,  may  be  estimated  at  thirteen  mil- 
lions five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  which,  adding  only  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  for  the  annual  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  pnblick  lands  will 
give  fourteen  millions  of  dollars,  for  the  total  revenue  of  that  year,  or  for  the 
average  revenue  of  the  years  1809 — 1815.  And  this  must  be  considered  as 
a  very  moderate  computation,  since  it  does  not  include  the  revenue  derived 
from  New-Orleans  ;  is  predicated  on  the  supposition  that  the  wealth  of  the 
United  States  increases  in  no  greater  ratio  than  their  population  ;  and  does 
not  exceed  the  sum,  which,  exclusively  of  the  Mediterranean  fund  was  re- 
ceived last  year  into  the  treasury. 

The  annual  payments  on  account  of  the  publick  debt,  will,  during  the  same 
period,  amount,  as  has  been  already  stated,  to  4,6UO,000  dolls.  Ail  the  other 
expenses  of  the  U.  S.,  whether  dome  stick  or  foreign,  of  a  civil  nature  or  fortlse 
support  of  the  existing  military  and  naval  establishments,  do  not  at  present  ex- 
ceed §3,500,000.  The  total  annual  expenditure, ali<  wing  g>400,000  ..  year  for 
contingencies,  may  therefore  be  estimated  after  the  year  1803,  at  eight  mil- 
lions and  a  half  ;  which  deducted  from  a  revenue  of  fourteen  millions,  will 
leave  anett  annual  surplus  of  five  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars. 

The  question  now  recurs,  whether  a  portion  of  that  surplus  would  not  be 
most  advantageously  employed  in  hastening  the  reduction  of  the  debt  \ 
Whether  some  mode  may  not  be  devised  to  provide,  within  a  short  period, 
for  its  final  and  complete  reimbursement,  and  thereby  release  the  publick  re- 
venue from  every  incumbrance  ?  This  can  only  be  effected  by  a  modification 
of  the  debt  assented  to  by  the  publick  creditors  ;  and  a  conversion  of  the  old 
.■  cent,  deferred,  and  three  per  cent,  stocks,  on  terms  mutually  bene- 
ficial, into  a  common  six  per  cent,  stock,  redeemable  within  a  limited  time, 
appeared  the  most  simple  and  eligible,  if  not  the  only  practicable  plan  that 
can  be  adopted.  For  its  details  a  reference  is  respectfully  made  to  a  letter 
written  in  January  last,  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and 
raeans,  copy  of  which  marked  (F.)  is  annexed.  It  will  only  be  necessary 
t-j  atate,  that  >'■  such  a  plan  should  be  .sanctioned  by  congress,  and  accepted 
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by  the  creditors,  those  several  species  of  debt  amounting  on  the  1st  Jan.  1809, 
to  something' more  than  g>46,000,000,  would  be  converted  into  a  6  per  cent, 
stock,  amounting  to  less  than  j»}40, 000,000,  which  the  continued  annual  ap- 
propriation or'§8,000,000  would  (besides  paying  the  interest  on  the  Louisiana 
debt)  reimburse  within  a  period  of  less  than  seven  years,  or  before  the  end  of 
the  year  1815,  as  will  appear  by  the  table  marked  (H.) 

The  total  annual  expenditure  for  those  seven  years  would  then,  allowing 
still  3,509,000  dollars  for  current  expenses,  and  400,000  dollars  for  contin- 
gencies, amount  to  something  less  than  twelve  millions  of  dollars  ;  which 
deducted  from  a  revenue  of  fourteen  millions  of  dollars,  would  still  leave 
after  the  year  1808,  a  clear  surplus  of  more  than  two  millions  of  dollars,  ap- 
plicable to  such  new  objects  of  general  improvement  or  national  defence,  as 
the  legislature  might  direct,  and  existing  circumstances  require.  And  af- 
ter the  year  1815,  no  other  incumbrance  would  remain  on  the  revenue, 
than  the  interest  and  reimbursement  of  the  Louisiana  stock  ;  the  last  pay- 
ment of  which  in  the  year  1821,  would  complete  the  final  extinguishment  of 
the  publick  debt. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

ALBERT  GALLATIN, 

Secretary  oj  the  Treasury. 

Treasury  Department,  Dec.  5,  1806. 

LETTER  FROM  CAPT.  CLARK, 

v  ONE    OE    THE    PARTY      APPOINTED    BY      THE      PRESIDENT      TO     EXr 
PLORE    THE    MISSOURI,    &C.    TO    HIS    BROTHER. 

Dear  Brother,  St.  Louis,  23c/  Sept.  1806. 

We  arrived  at  this  place  at  12  o'clock  to  day  from  the  Pacihck  O;  can, 
where  we  remained  during  the  last  winter,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Colum- 
bia liver.  '  his  s1  in  w  left  on  the  27th  of  March  last,  and  sho.uld  have 
reached  St.  Louis  early  in  August,  had  we  not  been  detained  by  the  snow 
which  barred  our  passage  across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  until  the  24th  of 
June.  In  returning  through  those  mountains  we  divided  ourselves  into  se- 
veral parties,  digressing  from  the  route,  by  which  we  went  out,  in  order  the 
more  effectually  to  explore  the  country,  and  discover  the  most  practicable 
route  which  does  exist  across  the  continent  by  the  way  of  the  Missouri  and 
Columbia  rivers.  In  this  we  were  completely  successful,  and  have  there- 
fore no  hesitation  in  declaring,  that  such  as  nature  has  permitted  we  have 
discovered  the  best  route  which  does  exist  across  the  continent  of  North 
America  in  that  direction.  Such  is  that  by  way  of  the  Missouri  to  the  foot 
of  the  rapids  below  the  great  falls  of  that  river,  a  distance  of  2575  miles, 
thence  by  land  passing  by  the  R.ocky  Mountains,  to  a  navigable  part  of  the 
Kooskooske  340  ;  and  with  the  Kooskooske  73  miles,  Lewis's  river  154 
miles,  and  the  Columbia  413  miles  to  the  Pacifick  Ocean,  making  the  total 
distance  frr-m  the  confluence  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi,  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  Columbia  into  the  Pacifick  Ocean  3555  miles.  The  naviga- 
tion of  the  Missouri  may  be  deemed  good — its  difficulties  arise  from  its 
falling  banks,  timber  imbedded  in  the  mud  of  its  channel,  its  sand-bars  and 
the  steady  rapidity  of  its  current,  all  which  may  be  overcome  with  a  great 
degree  of  certainty,  by  using*  the  necessary  precautions.  The  passage  by 
land  of  340  miles  from  the  falls  of  the  Missouri  to  the  Kooskooske,  is  the 
most  formidable  part  of  the  tract  proposed  across  the  continent.  Of  this 
distance,  200  miles  is  slon"-  a  good  road,  and  140  miles  over  tremendous 
mountains,  which  for  60  miles  are  covered  with  eternal  snows.  A  passage 
over  these  mountains  is,  however,  practicable  from  the  latter  part  of  June 
to  the  last  of  September  ;  and  the  cheap  rate  at  which  horses  are  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Indians  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  West  of  them,  re- 
duces the  expenses  of  transportation  over  this  portage  to  a  mere  trifle.  The 
navigation  of  the  Kooskooske,  Lewis's  river,  and  the  Columbia,  is  safe  and 
geod  from  the  first  of  April  to  the  middle  of  August,  by  making  three  por- 
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lages  on  the  latter  river.  The  first  of  which,  in  descending  is  1200  paces 
at  the  fulls  of  Columbia  261  miles  up  that  river,  the  second  of  two  miles  at 
the  long  narrows  6  miles  below  the  falls,  and  a  third,  also  of  2  miles  at  the 
great  rapids  65  miles  still  lower  di.wn.  The  tide  flows  up  the  Columbia 
183  miles,  and  within  7  miles  of  the  great  rapids.  Large  sloops  may  with 
safety  ascend  as  high  as  tide  water,  and  vessels  of  300  tons  burthen,  reach 
the  entrance  of  the  Multhomah  river,  a  large  Southern  branch  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, which  takes  its  rise  on  the  confines  of  New-Mexico,  with  the  Cal- 
lerado  and  Apostle's  rivers,  discharging  itself  into  the  Columbia  125  miles 
from  its  entrance  into  the  Pacifick  Ocean.  I  consider  this  track  across  the 
continent  of  immense  advantage  to  the  fur  trade,  as  all  the  furs  collected  in 
nine-tenths  of  the  most  valuable  fur  country  in  America,  may  be  conveyed 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  shipped' from  thence  to  the  East-Indies 
by  the  first  of  August  in  each  year  ;  and  will  of  course  reach  Canton  ear- 
lier than  the  furs  which  are  annually  exported  from  Montreal  arrive  in  G. 
Britain. 

In  our  outward  bound  voyage,  we  ascended  to  the  foot  of  the  rapids  be- 
low the  great  falls  of  the  Missouri,  where  we  arrived  on  the  14th  of  June, 
1805.  Not  having  met  with  any  of  the  natives  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  we 
Were  of  course  ignorant  of  the  passes  by  land,  which  existed,  through 
those  mountains  to  the  Columbia  river  ;  and  had  we  even  known  the  route 
we  were  destitute  of  horses,  which  would  have  been  indispensibly  necessa- 
ry to  enable  us  to  transport  the  requisite  quantity  of  ammunition  and  other 
stores  to  ensure  the  remaining-  part  of  our  voyage  down  the  Columbia  ;  we 
therefore  determined  to  navigate  the  Missouri,  as  far  as  it  was  practicable, 
or  unless  we  met  with  some  of  the  natives  from  whom  we  could  obtain 
horses  and  information  of  the  country.  According';,  we  undertook  a  most 
laborious  portage  at  the  falls  of  the  Missouri,  of  18  miles,  which  we  effect- 
ed with  our  canoes  and  baggage  by  the  3d  of  July.  From  hence  ascending 
the  Missouri,  we  penetrated  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  the  distance  of  71 
miles  above  the  upper  part  of  the  portage,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
three  forks  of  that  river,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  further. 
Here  the  Missouri  divides  into  nearly  equal  branches  at  the  same  point. 
The  two  largest  branches  are  so  nearly  of  the  same  dignity,  that  we  did 
not  conceive  that  either  of  them  could  witli  propriety  retain  the  name  of 
the  Missouri  ;  and  therefore  called  these  streams  Jefferson's,  Madison's, 
and  Gallatin's  rivers.  The  confluence  of  those  rivers  is  2848  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  by  the  meanders  of  that  river.  We  arrived  at 
the  three  forks  of  the  Missouri  the  27th  of  July.  Not  having  yet  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  meet  with  the  natives,  although  I  had  previously  made  seve- 
ral excursions  for  that  purpose,  we  were  compelled  still  to  continue  our 
route  by  water. 

The  most  northerly  of  the  three  forks,that  to  which  we  had  given  the  name 
of  Jefferson's  river,  was  deemed  the  most  proper  for  our  purpose  and  we 
accordingly  ascended  it  248  miles  to  the  upper  forks,  and  its  extreme  navi- 
gable point  ;  making  the  total  distance  to  which  we  had  navigated  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Missouri,  3096  miles,  of  which  429  lay  within  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains. On  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  August,  1805,  I  arrived  at  the  forks 
of  Jefferson's  river,  where  I  met  captain  Lewis,  who  had  previously  pene- 
trated with  a  party  of  three  men,  to  the  waters  of  the  Columbia,  discovered 
a  band  of  the  Shoshone  nation,  and  had  found  means  to  induce  35  of  their 
chiefs  and  warriors  to  accompany  him  to  that  place.  From  these  people 
we  learned  that  the  river  on  which  they  reside  was  not  navigable,  and  that 
a  passage  through  the  mountains  in  that  direction  was  impracticable  ;  being- 
unwilling'  to  confide  in  this  unfavourable  account  of  the  natives,  it  was  con- 
certed between  Capt.  Lewis  and  myself,  that  one  of  us  should  go  forward 
immediately  with  a  small  party,  and  explore  the  river,  while  the  other,  in 
the  interim  would  lay  up  the  canoes  at  that  place,  and  engage  the  natives 
with  their  horses  to  assist  in  transporting  our  stores  and  baggage  to  the 
camp.  Accordingly  I  set  nut  the  next  day,  passed  the  dividing  mountains 
between  the  waters  of  the  Missouri  and  Columbia,  and  descended  the  river 
which  I  since  called  the  East  fork  of  Lewis's  river,    hbout  70  miles.     Find* 
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ing  that  the  Indians'  account  of  the  country  in  the  direction  of  th'13  river 
was  correct,  I  returned  and  joined  capt.  Lewis  on  the  29th  of  August  at 
the  Shoshone  camp,  excessively  fatigued  as  you  may  suppose  ;  having  pass- 
ed mountains  almost  inaccessible,  and  compelled  to  subsist  on  berries  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  my  route.  We  now  purchased  27  horses  of  these 
Indians,  and  hired  a  guide,  who  assured  us  that  he  could  in  15  days  take  us 
to  a  larg-e  river  in  an  open  country  west  of  these  mountains,  by  a  route  some 
distance  to  the  north  of  the  river  on  which  they  lived,  and  that  by  which  the 
natives  west  of  the  mountains  visit  the  plains  of  the  Missouri,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hunting  the  bufialoe.  Every  preparation  being  made,  we  sat  forward 
with  our  guide  on  the  31st  of  August  through  these  tremendous  mountains, 
in  which  we  continued  until  the  22d  of  September,  before  we  reach  the 
lower  country  beyond  them  :  on  our  way  we  met  with  the  Olelashoot;a 
band  of  the  Tuchapaks,  from  whom  we  obtained  an  accession  of  seven 
horses  and  exchanged  eight  or  ten  others  ;  this  proved  of  infinite  service  to 
us,  as  we  were  compelled  to  subsist  on  horse  beef  about  eight  days  before 
•we  reached  the  Kooskooske.  During  our  passage  over  those  mountains  we 
suffered  every  thing  which  hunger,  cold,  and  fatigue  could  impose. 

Nor  did  our  difficulties  with  respect  to  provisions  cease  on  our  arrival 
at  the  Kooskooske,  for  although  the  Pallotepallors,  a  numerous  nation  in- 
habiting that  country,  were  extremely  hospitable,  and  for  a  few  trifling  arti- 
cles furnished  us  with  abundance  of  roots  and  dried  salmon,  the  food  to 
which  they  were  accustomed  ;  we  found  that  we  could  not  subsist  on  these 
articles,  and  almost  all  of  us  grew  sick  on  eating  them  ;  we  were  obliged 
therefore  to  have  recourse  to  the  flesh  of  horses  and  dogs  as  food  to  supply 
the  deficiency  of  our  guns,  which  produced  but  little  meat,  as  game  was 
scarce  in  the  vicinity  of  our  camp  on  the  Kooskooske,  where  we  were  com- 
pelled to  remain  in  order  to  construct  our  perogues  to  descend  the  river. 
At  this  season  the  salmon  are  meagre  and  Form  but  indifferent  food.  While 
we  remained  here  I  was  myself  sick  for  several  days,  and  my  friend  Capt. 
Lewis  suffered  a  severe  indisposition. 

Having  completed  four  perogues  and  a  small  canoe,  we  gave  our  horses 
in  charge  to  the  Pallottepallors  until  we  returned,  and  on  the  7th  of  Oct.  re- 
emharked  for  the  Pacifick  Ocean.  We  descended  by  the  route  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned.  The  water  of  the  river  being  low  at  this  season,  we  ex- 
perienced much  difficulty  in  descending,  we  found  it  obstructed  by  a  great 
number  of  difficult  and  dangerous  rapids,  in  passing  of  which  our  perogues 
several  times  filled,  and  the  men  escaped  narrowly  with  their  lives.  How- 
ever, this  difficulty  does  not  exist  in  high  water,  which  happens  within  the 
period  which  I  have  previously  mentioned.  We  found  the  natives  extreme- 
ly numerous  and  generally  friendly,  though  we  have  on  several  occasions 
owed  our  lives  and  the  fate  of  the  expedition  to  our  number,  which  consist- 
ed of  34  men.  On  the  17th  of  November  we  reached  the  ocean,  where 
various  considerations  induced  us  to  spend  the  winter ;  we  therefore  search- 
ed for  an  eligible  situation  for  that  purpose,  and  selected  a  spot  on  the 
south  side  of  a  little  river,  called  by  the  natives  Netul,  which  discharges 
itself  at  a  small  bar  on  the  south  side  of  the  Columbia,  and  14  miles  within 
point  Adams.  Here  we  constructed  some  log  houses,  and  defended  them 
with  a  common  stockade  work  ;  this  place  we  called  Fort  Clatsop,  after 
a  nation  of  that  name  who  were  our  nearest  neighbours.  In  this  country  we 
found  an  abundance  of  elk,  on  which  we  subsisted  principally  during  the 
last  winter  ;  we  left  Fort  Clatsop  on  the  27th  of  March.  On  our  homeward 
bound  voyage,  being  much  better  acquainted  with  the  country  we  were  en- 
abled to  take  such  precautions  as  in  a  great  measure  secured  us  from  the 
want  of  provisions  at  any  time,  and  greatly  lessened  our  fatigues,  when 
compared  with  those  to  which  we  were  compelled  to  submit  in  our  outward 
bound  journey.  We  have  not  lost  a  man  since  we  left  the  Mandians,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  I  assure  you  is  a  pleasing  consideration  to  me.  As  I  shall 
shortly  be  with  you,and  the  post  is  now  waiting,  I  deem  it  unnecessary  her* 
to  attempt  minutely  to  detail  the  occurrences  of  the  last  eighteen  months. 
I  am,  &c.  vour  affectionate  brother, 

WM.  CLARK 
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PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE 

To  the  Senate  and 

House  of  Representatives,   ijfc. 

AGREEABLY  to  the  request  of  the  House  of  Repi'esentatives,  com- 
municated in  their  resolution  of  the  16th  inst.  I  proceed  to  state  under  the 
reserve  therein  expressed,  information  received  touching-  an  illegal  combi- 
nation of  private  individuals  against  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  union,  and  a 
military  expedition  planned  by  them  against  the  territories  of  a  power  in 
amity  with  the  United  States,  with  the  measures  I  have  pursued  for  sup- 
pressing the  same. 

I  had,  for  some  time,  been  in  the  constant  expectation  of  receiving  such 
further  information  as  would  have  enabled  me  to  lay  before  the  legislature 
the  termination,  as  well  as  the  beginning  and  progress  of  this  scene  of  de- 
pravity, so  far  as  it  has  been  acted  on  the  Ohio  and  its  waters.  From  this 
the  state  of  safety  of  the  lower  country  might  have  been  estimated  on  pro- 
bable grounds,  and  the  delay  was  indulged  the  rather,  because  no  circum- 
stance had  yet  made  it  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  legislative  func- 
tions. Information  now  recenly  communicated,  has  brought  us  nearly  to 
the  period  contemplated.  The  mass  of  what  I  have  received  in  the  course 
of  these  transactions  is  voluminous  :  but  little  has  been  given  under  the 
sanction  of  an  oath,  so  as  to  constitute  formal  and  legal  evidence.  It  is 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  letters,  often  containing-  such  a  mixture  of  rumours, 
conjectures  and  suspicions,  as  render  it  difficult  to  sift  out  the  real  facts, 
and  unadviseable  to  hazard  more  than  general  outlines,  strengthened  by  con- 
current information,  or  the  particular  credibility  of  the  relator.  In  this 
state  of  the  evidence,  delivered  sometimes  too  under  the  restriction  of 
private  confidence,  neither  safety  nor  justice  will  permit  the  exposing  names, 
except  that  of  the  principal  actor,   whose  guilt  is  placed  beyond  question. 

Some  time  in  the  latter  part  of  September,  I  received  intimations  that 
designs  were  in  agitation  in  the  Western  country,  unlawful  and  unfriendly 
to  the  peace  of  the  union  ;  and  that  the  prime  mover  in  these  was  Aaron 
Burr,  heretofore  distinguished  by  the  favour  of  his  country.  The  grounds 
©f  these  intimations  being  inconclusive,  the  objects  uncertain,  and  the  fi- 
delity of  that  country  known  to  be  firm,  the  only  measure  taken  was  to 
urge  the  informants  to  use  their  best  endeavors  to  get  further  insight  into 
the  designs  and  proceedings  of  the  suspected  persons,  and  to  communicate 
them  to  me. 

It  was  not  till  the  latter  part  of  October  that  the  objects  of  the  conspiracy 
began  to  be  perceived,  but  still  so  blended  and  involved  in  mystery,  that 
nothing  distinct  could  be  singled  out  for  pursuit.  In  that  state  of  un- 
certainty, as  to  the  crime  contemplated,  the  acts  done,  and  the  legal  course 
to  be  pursued,  I  thought  it  best  to  send  to  the  scene,  where  these  things 
were  principally  in  transaction,  a  person  in  whose  integrity,  understanding 
and  discretion,  entire  confidence  could  be  reposed,  with  instructions  to  in- 
vestigate the  plots  going  on,  to  enter  into  conference  (for  which  he  had  suf- 
ficient credentials)  with  the  governors,  and  all  other  officers,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, and  with  their  aid,  to  do  on  the  spot  whatever  should  be  necessary  to 
discover  the  designs  of  the  conspirators,  arrest  their  means,  bring  then- 
persons  to  punishment,  and  to  call  out  the  force  of  the  country  to  suppress 
any  unlawfulenterprize,  in  which  it  should  be  found  they  were  engaged.  By 
this  time  it  was  known  that  many  boats  were  under  preparation,  stores  of 
provisions  collecting,  and  an  unusual  number  of  suspicious  characters  in  mo- 
Appendix.  Vol.  IV.  B 
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tion  on  the  Ohio  and  its  waters.  Besides  dispatching  the  confidential  agent. 
to  that  quarter,  orders  were  at  the  same  time  sent  to  the  governours  of  the 
Orleans  and  Missisippi  territories,  and  to  the  commanders  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces  there,  to  be  on  their  guard  against  surprise,  and  in  constant 
readiness  to  resist  any  enterprise  ■which  might  be  attempted  on  the  vessels, 
posts,  or  other  objects  under  their  care  :  and  on  the  8th  of  November,  in- 
structions weie  forwarded  to  Gen.  Wilkinson  to  hasten  an  accommodation 
with  the  Spanish  commandant  on  the  Sabine,  and,  as  soon  as  that- was  ef- 
fected, to  fallback  with  his  principal  force  to  the  hither  bank  of  the  Missi- 
sippi, for  the  defence  of  the  interesting  points  on  that  river.  By  a  lette*  re- 
ceived from  that  officer,  of  the  25th  of  November,  but  dated  O:  cob;  f  21st, 
we  learnt  that  a  confidential  agent  of  Aaron  Burr  had  been  deputed  to  him 
with  communications,  partly  written  in  cypher,  and  partly  oral,  explaining 
his  designs,  exaggerating  his  resources,  and  making- such  offers  of  emolu- 
ment and  command,  to  engage  him  and  the  army  in  his  unlawful  enterpiize, 
as  he  had  flattered  himself  would  be  successful.  The  gerferal,  with  tue 
honour  of  a  soldier,  and  fidelity  of  a  good  citizen,  immediately  dispatched  a 
trusty  oiheer  to  me  with  information  of  what  had  passed,  proceeded  to  es- 
tablish such  an  understanding-  with  the  Spanish  commandant  on  the  Sabine, 
as  permitted  him  to  withdraw  his  force  across  the  Missisippi,  and  to  enter 
on  measures  for  opposing  the  projected  enterprize. 

The  General's  letter,  which  came  to  hand  on  the  25th  of  November,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  and  some  other  information,  received  a  few  days  ear- 
lier, when  brought  together,  developed  Burr's  general  designs,  different 
parts  of  which  only  had  been  revealed  to  different  informants.  It  appeared 
that  lie  contemplated  two  distinct  objects,  which  might  be  earned  on  either 
jointly  or  separately,  and  either  the  one  or  the  other  first  as  circumstance* 
should  direct.  One  of  these  was  the  severance  of  the  union  of  these  states 
by  the  Allegany  mountains,  the  other  an  attack  on  Mexico.  A  third  object 
was  provided,  merely  ostensible,  to  wit,  the  settlement  of  the  pretended 
purchase  of  a  tract  of  country  on  the  Washita,  claimed  by  a  baron  Bastrop. 
This  was  to  serve  as  the  pretext  for  all  his  preparations,  an  allurement  for 
such  followers  as  really  wished  to  acquire  settlements  in  that  country,  and 
a  cover  under  which  to  retreat  in  the  event  of  a  final  discomfiture  of  botit 
branches  of  his  real  design. 

He  found  at  once  that  the  attachment  of  the  western  country  to  the  pre- 
sent union  was  not  to  be  shaken  ;  that  its  dissolution  could  not  be  effected 
with  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  that  his  resources  were  inadequate, 
as  yet,  to  effect  it  by  force.  He  took  Ids  conrse  then  at  once,  determined 
to  seize  on  New-Orleans,  plunder  the  bank  there,  possess  himself  of  the- 
military  and  naval  stores,  and  proceed  on  his  expedition  to  Mexico,  and  to> 
this  object  all  his  means  and  preparations  were  now  directed.  He.  collec- 
ted from  all  the  quarters  where  himself,  or  his  agents  possessed  influence, 
all  the  ardent,  restless,  desperate,  and  disaffected  persons,  who  were  ready 
for  any  enterprize  analagous  to  their  characters.  He  seduced  good  and 
well-meaning  citizens,  some  by  assurances  that  he  possessed  the  confidence 
of  the  government,  and  was  acting  under  its  secret  patronage  ;  a  pretence 
which  procured  some  credit  from  the  state  of  our  differences  with  Spain. ; 
and  others  by  offers  of  land  in  Bastrop's  claim  on  the  Washita. 

This  was  the  state  of  my  information  of  his  proceedings  about  the  last  of 
November  ;  at  which  time  therefore  it  was  first  possible  to  take  specifick 
measures  to  meet  them.  The  proclamation  of  November  27,  two  days  after 
the  receipt  of  General  Wilkinson's  information,  was  now  issued.  Orders 
were  dispatched  to  every  interesting  point  on  the  Ohio  and  Missisippi,  from 
Pittsburg  to  New-Orleans,  for  the  employment  of  such  force-,  either  of  the 
regulars  or  of  the  militia,  and  of  such  proceedings  als  >  of  the  civil  author- 
ities, as  might  enable  them  to  seize  on  all  boats  and  stores  provided  for  the 
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enterprize,  to  arrest  the  persons  concerned,  and  to  suppress  effectually  the 
further  progress  of  the  enterprise.  A  lade  before  the  receipt  of  these  or. 
dersinthe  state  of  Ohio,  our  confidential  agent,  who  had  been  diligently 
employed  in  investigating  tlie  conspiracy,  had  acquired  sufficient  infoi  nn.tion 
to  open  himself  to  the  governour  of  that  state,  and  to  apply  lor  the  immedi- 
ate exertion  of  the  authority  and  power  of  the  state  to  crush  the  combina- 
tion. Governour  Tiffin  and  the  legislature,  with  a  prompitude,  an  energy, 
and  patriotick  zeal,  which  entitle  thein  to  a  distinguished  place  in  the  aficc- 
tion  of  their. sister  states,  effected  the  seizure  of  all  the  boats,  provision?, 
and  other  preparations  within  their  reach,  and  thus  gave  a  first  blow,  mate- 
xially  disabling  the  enterprize  in  its  outset. 

In  Kentucky  a  premature  attempt  to  bring  Burr  to  justice,  without  suf- 
ficient evidence  for  his  conviction,  had  produced  a  popular  impression  in  his 
favour,  and  a  general  disbelief  of  his  guilt  This  gave  him  an  unfortunate 
opportunity  of  hastening  ins  equipments.  The  arrival  of  the  proclamation 
and  orders,  and  the  application  and  information  of  our  confidential  agent,  at 
length  awakened  the  authorities  of  that  state  to  the  truth,  and  then  pro- 
duced the  same  promptitude  and  energy  of  which  the  neighbouring  state 
had  set  the  example.  Under  an  act  of  their  legislature  of  Decembei  23, 
T.iilitia  was  instantly  ordered  to  different  important  points,  and  measures 
taken  for  doing  whatever  could  )Tet  be  done.  Some  boats  (accounts  vary 
from  five  to  double  or  treble  that  number)  and  persons  (differently  estimated 
from  one  to  three  hundred)  had  in  the  mean  time  passed  the  falls  of  Ohio, 
to  rendezvous  at  the  mouth  of  Cumberland  with  others  expected  down  that 
liver.  Not  apprised  till  very  late  that  any  boats  were  building  on  Cum- 
berland, the  effect  of  the  proclamation  has  been  trusted  to  for  some  time  i.i 
the  state  of  Tennessee.  But  on  the  19th  of  December  similar  communica- 
tions and  instructions,  with  those  to  the  neighbouring  states,  were  dis- 
patched by  express  to  the  governour,  and  a  general  officer  of  the  western 
division  of  the  state,  and  on  the  23d  of  December  our  confidential  agent  left 
Frankfort  for  Nashville  to  put  into  activity  the  means  of  that  state  also. 
But  by  information  received  yesterday,  I  learn  that  on  the  22d  of  December 
Mr.  Burr  descended  the  Cumberland  with  two  boats,  merely  of  accommo- 
dation, carrying  with  him  from  that  state  no  quota  towards  his  unlawful  en* 
terprize.  Whether  after  the  arrival  of  the  proclamation,  of  the  orders,  or 
of  our  agent,  any  exertion  which  could  be  made  by  that  state,  or  the  orders 
of  the  governour  of  Kentucky,  for  calling  out  the  militia  at  the  mouth  of 
Cumberland,  would  be  in  time  to  arrest  these  boats,  and  those  from  the 
falls  of  Ohio  is  still  doubtful. 

On  the  whole,  the  fugitives  from  the  Ohio,  with  their  associates  from 
Cumberland,  or  any  other  place  in  that  quarter,  cannot  threaten  serious  dan- 
ger to  the  city  of  New-Orleans. 

By  the  same  express  of  December  19,  orders  were  sent  to  the  governours 
of  Orleans  and  Mississippi,  supplementary  to  those  which  had  been  given  on 
the  25th  of  November,  to  hold  the  militia  of  their  territories  in  readiness  to 
co-operate  ibr  their  defence  with  the  regular  troops  and  arm<  d  v<  ssels  then 
under  command  of  Gen.  Wilkinson.  Great  alarm  indeed  was  excited  at 
New-Orleans  by  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  Mr.  Burr,  disseminated  through 
his  emissaries,  of  the  armies  and  navies  he  was  to_assemble  there.  Gen. 
Wilkinson  had  arrived  there  himself  on  the  24th  of  November,  and  had  tm- 
thediately  put  into  activity  the  resources  of  the  place  for  the  purpose  of  its 
defence,  and  on  the  10th  of  December  he  was  joined  by  his  troops  from  the 
Sabine.  Great  zeal  was  shewn  by  the  inhabitants  generally  ;  the  merchants 
of  the  place  readily  agreeing  to  the  most  laudable  exertions  and  sacrifices 
for  manning  the  armed  vessels  with  their  seamen  ;  and  the  other  citizens 
manifesting  unequivocal  fidelity  to  the  union,  and  a  spirit  of  determined  re- 
sistance to  their  expected  assailants. 
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Surmises  have  been  hazarded  that  this  enterprise  is  to  receive  aid  from 
Certain  foreign  powers.  But  these  surmises  are  without  proof  or  probabil- 
ity. The  wisdom  of  the  measures  santioned  by  congress  at  its  last  session, 
has  placed  us  in  the  paths  of  peace  and  justice  with  the  only  powers  with 
•whom  we  had  any  differences  ;  and  nothing  has  happened  since,  which 
makes  it  either  their  interest  or  ours  to  pursue  another  course.  No  change 
of  measures  has  taken  place  on  our  pail,  none  ought  to  take  place  at  this 
time.  With  the  one,  friendly  arrangement  was  proposed,  and  the  law, 
deemed  necessary  on  the  failure  of  that,  was  suspended  to  give  time  for  a 
fair  trial  of  the  issue.  With  the  same  power,  friendly  arrangement  is  now 
proceeding,  under  good  expectations,  and  the  same  law,  deemed  necessary 
on  failure  of  that,  is  still  suspended  to  give  time  for  a  fair  trial  of  the  issue. 
With  the  other  negociation  was  in  like  manner  preferred,  and  provisional 
measures  only  taken  to  meet  the  event  of  rupture.  While  therefore  we  do 
not  deflect  in  the  slig-htest  degree  from  the  course  we  then  assumed,  and 
are  still  pursuing,  with  mutual  consent,  to  restore  a  good  understanding,  we 
are  not  to  impute  to  them  practices  as  irreconcileable  to  interest  as  to  good 
faith,  and  changing  necessarily  the  relations  of  peace  and  justice  between 
us  to  those  of  war.  These  surmises  are  therefore  to  be  imputed  to  the 
vauntings  of  the  author  of  this  enterprize,  to  multiply  his  partizans,  by  mag- 
nifying tiie  belief  of  his  prospects  and  support. 

By  letters  from  General  Wilkinson,  of  the  14th  and  18th  of  December, 
which  came  to  hand  two  days  after  the  date  of  the  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  inst.  I  received 
the  important  affidavit,  a  copy  of  which  I  now  communicate,  with  extracts 
of  so  much  of  the  letters  as  come  within  the  scope  of  the  resolution.  By 
these  it  will  be  seen  that  of  three  of  the  principal  emissaries  of  Mr.  Burr, 
•whom  the  General  had  caused  to  be  apprehended,  one  had  been  liberated  by 
Habeas  Corpus,  and  two  others,  being  those  particularly  employed  in  the 
endeavour  to  corrupt  the  General  and  army  of  the  United  States,  have  been 
embarked  by  him  for  ports  in  the  A  tl  an  tick  states,  probably  on  the  consid- 
eration that  an  impartial  trial  could  not  be  expected  during1  the  present  agi- 
tations of  New-Orleans,  and  that  that  city  was  not  as  yet  a  safe  place  ©f 
confinement.  As  soon  as  these  persons  shall  arrive,  they  will  be  delivered 
to  the  custody  of  the  law,  and  left  to  such  course  of  trial,  both  as  to  place 
and  process,  as  its  functionaries  may  direct.  The  presence  of  the  highest 
judicial  authorities,  to  be  assembled  at  this  place  within  a  few  days,  the 
means  of  pursuing  a  sounder  course  of  proceedings  here  than  elsewhere, 
and  the  aid  of  the  executive  means,  should  the  judges  have  occasion  to  use 
them,  render  it  equally  desirable  for  the  criminal,  as  for  the  publick,  that, 
being-  already  removed  from  the  place  where  they  were  apprehended, 
the  first  regular  arrest  should  take  place  here,  and  the  course  of  proceedings 
receive  here  their  proper  direction. 

Jan.  22,  1807.  TH  :  JEFFERSON. 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  Gen.  James  Wilkinson,  dated  New-Orleans } 
Dec.  14,  1806. 

"  After  several  consultations  with  thegovernour  and  judges,  touching  the 
arrest  and  confinement  of  certain  known  agents  and  emissaries  of  Col.  Burr, 
in  tins  city  and  territory,  whose  intrigues  and  machinations  were  to  be  ap- 
prehended, it  is  with  their  privity  and  approbation,  that  I  have  caused  three 
of  them  to  be  arrested,  viz.  Doctor  Erick  Boilman,  Samuel  Swartwout,  and 
Peter  V.  Ogdcn,  against  whom  I  possess  strong  facts,  and  I  have  recom- 
mended to  the  governour  to  have  James  Alexander,  Esq.  taken  up  on  the 
grounds  of  strong  suspicion.     These  persons  and  all  others,  who,  by  their 
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character  and  deportment  may  be  considered  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  or  dangerous  to  this  feeble  frontier,  under  the  menacing  as- 
pect of  things  from  above,  will,  if  my  influence  can  prevail,  be  seized  on  and 
sent  by  sea  to  the  United  States,  subject  to  the  disposition  of  government, 
and  accompanied  by  such  information  as  may  justify  their  confinement,  and 
furnish  a  clue  to  the  developement  ot  the  grounds,  progress,  and  projectors 
of  the  treasonable  enterprize  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

"  This  letter  will  accompany  Doctor  Bollman,  who  is  to  be  this  day  em- 
barked in  a  vessel  bound  for  Charleston,  under  the  charge  of  Lt.  Wilson  of 
the  artillery,  who  has  orders  to  land  with  his  prisoner  at  Fort  Johnson  or 
Fort  Moultrie,  to  forward  this  dispatch  by  mail,  and  to  wait  the  orders  of 
the  executive.  Mr.  Swartwout  will  be  sent  to  Baltimore  by  a  vessel  which 
will  sail  some  time  the  ensuing  week,  in  custody  of  another  subaltern,  who 
will  be  the  bearer  of  strong  testimony  against  him  and  also  Col.  Burr,  and 
the  others  will  follow  under  due  precautions,  by  the  earliest  opportunities 
which  may  present. 

"  I  deem  it  essential  to  keep  these  prisoners  apart,  to  prevent  the  adjust- 
ment of  correspondent  answers  or  confessions  to  any  examination  which 
may  ensue,  and  I  hope  the  measures  of  the  executive  may  be  so  prompt  and 
efficient,  as  to  relieve  the  officers  in  charge  of  them  from  their  trust,  before 
the  interposition  of  the  friends  of  the  prisoners  may  effect  their  liberation. 

"  By  this  proceedure  we  may  intimidate  the  confederates,  who  are  un- 
questionably numerous  in  this  as  well  as  the  adjacent  territory,  disconcert 
their  arrangements,  and  possibly  destroy  their  intrigues  ;  and  I  hope  the 
zeal  which  directs  the  measure  may  be  justified  and  approved  ;  for  whilst 
the  glow  of  patriotism  actuates  my  conduct,  and  I  am  willing  to  offer  my- 
self a  martyr  to  the  constitution  of  my  country,  I  should  indeed  be  most 
grievously  disappointed  did  I  incur  its  censure. 

"  Here,  sir,  we  find  the  key  to  the  western  states,  and  here  we  must 
form  one  grand  depositary  and  place  of  aims — combine  to  this  disposition  a 
river  fleet  competent  to  its  occlusion,  and  post  it  thirty  or  forty  leagues  above 
the  Yazou  river,  and  we  may  repose  in  security  ;  for  the  discontent  and 
sufferings  of  our  insurgent  citizens,  which  must  immediately  ensue,  will 
«oon  open  their  eyes  to  the  wickedness  of  their  leaders,  and  work  a  radical 
reformation  without  bloodshed.  This  is  my  plan  for  resisting  an  internal 
attack  ;  for  external  defence,  gun-boats,  and  bomb-ketches,  with  floating 
batteries  at  the  mouths  of  the  Missisippi  and  the  passes  from  Lake  Pon- 
chartrain  will  be  necessary." 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  Gen.  James  Wilkinson^  dated  New-Orleans, 
December  18,  1806. 

Sir — Since  my  last  of  the  14th  inst.  writs  of  habeas  corpus  have  been  is- 
sued for  the  bodies  of  Bollman,  Swartwout,  and  Ogden,  the  two  latter  by 
Judge  Workman,  who  is  strongly  suspected  for  being  concerned  with  Burr 
in  his  conspiracy,  as  I  have  proof  this  man  declared  some  time  since,  that 
"  the  republican,  who  possessed  power,  and  did  not  employ  it  to  establish 
a  despotism,  was  a  fool."  His  writ  for  Ogden  was  served  on  Capt.  Shaw  of 
the  navy,  who  had  him  in  charge  at  my  request,  on  board  the  Etna  bomb 
ketch,  and  delivered  him  up,  and  Mr.  Workman  discharged  him  without 
giving-  me  a  word  of  information,  although  he  knew  he  was  confined  by  my 
order  for  a  treasonable  combination  with  Burr,  and  Mr.  Ogden  now  struts 
at  large.  Swartwout  I  have  sent  off,  and  shall  so  report,  holding  myself 
ready  for  consequences.  Bollman  was  required  by  the  supcriour  court,  but 
I  have  g-ot  rid  of  that  affair  also,  under  the  usual  liability  For  damages,  in 
which  case  I  shall  look  to  our  country  for  protection." 
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SECOND  MESSAGE. 

To  the  Senate  and 

House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States. 

I  RECEIVED  from  General  Wilkinson,  on  the  twenty  third  in- 
stant his  affidavit,  charging  Samuel  Swartwout,  Peter  V.  Ogdec 
and  James  Alexander,  with  the  crimes  described  in  the  affidavit,  a 
copy  of  which  is  now  communicated  to  both  Houses,  of  Congress. 

It  was  announced  to  me  at  the  same  time,  that  Swartwout  and 
Bollman,  two  of  the  persons  apprehended  by  him,  were  arrived  in 
this  city,  in  custody  each  of  a  military  officer.  I  immediately  de- 
livered to  the  attorney  of  the  United  States,  in  this  district,  the  evi- 
dence received  against  them,  with  instructions  to  lay  the  same  be- 
fore the  judges,  and  apply  for  their  process  to  bring  the  accused  to 
justice,  and  I  put  into  his  hands  orders  to  the  officers  having  them 
in  custody,  to  deliver  them  to  the  marshal  on  his  application. 

TH  :    JEFFERSON. 

January  26,  1807. 


I,  James  Wilkinson,  brigadier-general  and  commander  in  chief  of  the 
army  of  the  United  States,  to  warrant  the  arrest  of  Dr.  Erick  Boliman  on  a 
charge  of  treason,  misprision  of  treason,  or  such  other  offence  against  the 
government  and  laws  of  the  U.States,as  the  following  facts  may  leg-ally  charge 
him  with — on  my  honour  as  a  soldier,  and  on  the  holy  evangelists  of  Al- 
mighty God,  do  declare  and  swear,  that  on  the  6th  day  of  November  last, 
when  in  command  at  Natchitoches,  I  received  by  the  hands  of  a  Frenchman, 
a  stranger  to  me,  a  letter  from  Dr.  Erick  Bollman,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  correct  copy. 

"  New-Orleans,  September  27,  1806. 
<(  SIR — I  have  the  honour  to  forward  to  your   excellency  the  enclosed  let- 
ters, which  I   was  charged  to  deliver  to  you  by  our  mutual  friend.     I  shall 
remain  for  some  time   at  this  place,  and  should  be  glad  to  learn  where  and 
when  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  an  interview  with  you.     Have  the  goodness 

to  inform  me  of  it,  and  please  to  direct  your  letter  to  me,  care  of , 

or  enclose   it  under  cover  to  them.     I  have  the  honour  with  great  respect, 
sir,  your  excellency's  most  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  ERICK.  BOLLMAN." 

"  General  Wilkinson. 


Covering  a  communication  in  cypher  from  Col.  Aaron  Burr,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  substantially  as  fair  an  interpretation  as  I  have  heretofore  been  able  to 
tnahe,  the  original  of  which  I  still  hold  in  my  possession: — I  (Aaron  Burr) 
have  obtained  funds  and  have  actually  commenced  the  enterprize — detach- 
ments from  different  points  and  under  different  pretences  will  rendezvous 
on  the  Ohio  1st  November — every  thing  internal  and  external  favours  viewrs 
— Protection  of  England  is  secured — *  T— —  is  gone  to  Jamaica  to  arrange 

*   Truxton. 
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with  the  admiral  on  that  station,  and  will  meet  at  the  Missisippi — England 
—Navy  of  the  United  States  are  ready  to  join  and  final  orders  are  given  t» 
my  friends  and  followers — it  will  be  an  host  of  choice  spirits — Wilkinson 
shall  be  second  to  Burr  only — Wilkinson  shall  dictate  the  rank  and  promo- 
lion  of  his  officers — Burr  will  proceed  Westward  1st  August — never  to  re- 
turn— with  him  go  his  daughter — the  husband  will  follow  in  October  with  u 
corps  of  worthies — send  forth — with  an  intelligent  and  confidential  friend  with 
whom  Burr  may  confer. — He  shall  return  immediately  with  further  inter- 
esting details — this  is  essential  to  concert  and  harmony  of  movement.  Send 
a  list  of  all  persons  known  to  Wilkinson  west  of  the  mountains,  who  could 
be  useful,  with  a  note  delineating  the  characters.  By  your  messenger  send 
me  four  or  five  of  the  commissions  of  your  officers,  which  you  can  borrow 
under  any  pretence  you  please — They  shall  be  returned  faithfully — Already 
are  orders  to  the  contractor  given  to  forward  six  months  provisions  to  points 
Wilkinson  may  name — this  shall  not  be  used  until  the  last  moment,  and 
then  under  proper  injunctions — the  project  is  brought  to  the  point  so  long 
desired — Burr  guarantees  the  result  with  his  life  and  honour — the  lives,  the 
honour  and  fortunes  of  hundreds,  the  best  blood  of  our  country — Burr's  plan 
of  operations  is  to  move  down  rapidly  from  the  falls  on  the  15th  of  November 
with  the  first  500  or  1000  men  in  light  boats  now  constructing  for  that  pur- 
pose— to  be  at  Natchez  between  the  5th  and  15th  of  December — then  to 
meet  Wilkinson — then  to  determine  whether  it  will  be  expedient  in  the  first 
instance  to  seize  on  or  pass  by  Baton  Rouge — on  receipt  of  this  send  Burr 
an  answer — draw  on  Burr  for  all  expenses,  &.c.  The  people  of  the  country 
to  which  we  are  go'ing  are  prepared  to  receive  us — their  agents  now  with 
Burr  say  that  if  he  will  protect  their  religion  and  will  not  subject  them  to  a 
foreign  power,  that  in  three  weeks  all  will  be  settled.  The  Gods  invite  to 
glory  and  fortune — it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  we  deserve  the  boon.— 
The  bearer  of  this  goes  express  to  you — he  will  hand  a  formed  letter  of  in- 
1  reduction  to  you  from  Burr,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereunto  subjoined — he  is  a 
man  of  inviolable  honour  and  perfect  discretion — formed  to  execute  rather 
than  project — capable  of  relating  facts  with  fidelity  and  incapable  of  relating 
them  otherwise.     He  is  thoroughly  informed  of  the  plans  and  intentions  of' 

,  and  will  disclose  to  you  as  far  as  you  enquire  and  no  farther 

he  has  imbibed  a  reverence  for  your  character  and  may  be  embarrassed  in 
your  presence — put  him  at  ease  and  he  will  satisfy  you. — Doctor  Bollmas 
equally  confidential,  better  informed  on  the  subject  and  more  intelligent  will 
hand  you  this  duplicate — "  29th  July." 

The  day  after  my  arrival  at  this  city,  the  26th  of  November  last,  I  receiv- 
ed another  letter  from  the  Doctor,  of  which  the  following  is  a  correct  copy. 

New-Orleans,  25th  Nov.  1805. 
"Sir — Your  letter  of  the  5th  inst.  has  been  didy  received.     Supposing 
"  that  you  will  be  much  engaged  this   morning  I  defer   waiting  on  your  ex- 
"  cellency  till  you  will  be  pleased  to  inform  me  of  the  time  when  it  will  be 
"  convenient  to  you  to  see  me.     I  remain  with  great  respect, 
"  Your  Excellency's  most  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  ERICK  BOLLMAN." 

His  Excellency  Gen.  Wilkinson,  Favxbourg. 

Marigny,  the  house  between  Madame  Trevinge  and  M.  Macarty. 

On  the  30th  of  the  same  month  I  waited  in  person  on  Dr.  E.  Bollman, 
when  he  informed  me  that  he  had  not  heard  from  Col.  Burr  since  his  arrival 
here— that  he  (said  Dr.  E.  Bollman)  had  sent  dispatches  to  Col.  Burr  by'  a. 
lieutenant  Spence  of  the  navy,  and  that  he  had  been  advised  of  Spence's  ar- 
rival at  Mashville,  in  the  state  of  Tennessee— And  observed  that  Col.  Burr 
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Lad  proceeded  too  far  to  retreat :  that  he  (Col.  Burr)  had  numerous  and 
powerful  friends  in  the  United  States,  who  stood  pledged  to  support  him 
with  their  fortunes,  and  that  he  must  succeed.  That  he,  the  said  Dr.  E. 
Bollman,  had  written  to  Col.  Burr  on  the  subject  of  provisions,  and  that  he 
expected  a  supply  would  be  sent  from  New- York,  and  also  from  Norfolk, 
where  Col.  Burr  had  strong-  connexions.  I  did  not  see  or  hear  from  the 
Doctor  again  until  the  5th  inst.  when  I  called  on  him  the  second  time.  The 
mail  being  arrived  the  day  before,  I  asked  him  whether  he  had  received 
any  intelligence  from  Col.  Burr.  He  informed  me  that  he  had  seen  a  letter 
from  Col.  Burr  of  the  30th  of  October,  in  which  he  (Col.  Burr)  gave  assu- 
rances that  he  should  be  at  Natches  with  2000  men  on  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber inst.  where  he  should  wait  until  he  heard  from  this  place.  That  he 
would  be  followed  by  4000  more,  and  that  he  (Col.  Burr)  if  he  had  chosen, 
could  have  raised  or  got  12,000  as  easy  as  6,000,  but  that  he  did  not  think 
that  number  necessary. — Confiding  fully  in  this  information  I  became  indif- 
ferent about  further  disguise.  1  then  told  the  Doctor  that  I  should  most 
certainly  oppose  Col.  Burr  if  he  came  this  way.  He  replied,  they  must  eome 
here  for  equipments  and  shipping,  and  observed  that  he  did  not  know  what 
had  passed  between  Col.  Burr  and  myself,  obliqued  at  a  sham  defence,  and 
waved  the  subject. 

From  the  documents  in  my  possession,  and  the  several  communications, 
verbal  as  well  as  written,  from  the  said  Doctor  Erick  Bollman  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  feel  no  hesitation  in  declaring  under  the  solemn  obligation  of  an  oath, 
that  he  has  committed  misprision  of  treason  against  the  government  of  the 
United  States. 

(Signed)  J  AS.  WILKINSON. 

Signed  and  sworn  to  this  14th  day  of  December,  1806,  before  me,  one  of 
the  justices  of  the  peace  of  this  county. 

(Signed)  J.  CARRICK. 

Philadelphia,  25  July,  1806. 
Dear  Sir, 
Mr.  Swartwout,  the  brother  of  Col.  S.  of  New-York,  being  on  his  way 
down  the  Mississippi,  and  presuming-  he  may  pass  you  at  some  post  on  the 
river,  has  requested  of  me  a  letter  of  introduction,  which  I  give  with  plea- 
sure, as  he  is  a  most  amiable  young-  man,  and  highly  respectable  from  his 
character  and  connexions.  I  pray  you  to  afford  him  friendly  offices,  which 
his  situation  may  require,  and  beg  you  to  pardon  the  trouble  which  this 
may  give  you.         With  entire  respect, 

Your  friend,  and  obedient  servant,  A.  BURR. 

His  Excellency  Gen.  Wilkinson. 

I  instantly  resolved  to  avail  myself  of  the  reference  made  to  the 
bearer,  and  in  the  course  of  some  days  drew  from  him  (the  said 
Swartwout)  the  following  disclosure. — "  That  he  had  been  dispatch- 
ed bv  Col.  Burr  from  Philadelphia,  had  passed  through  the  states 
of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  and  proceeded  from  Louisville  for  St.  Louis, 
where  he  expected  to  find  me,  but  discovering  at  Kaskaskias  that  I 
had  descended  the  river,  he  procured  a  skiff,  hired  hands  and  fol- 
lowed me  down  the  Mississippi  to  Fort  Adams,  and  from  thence 
set  out  for  Natchitoches,  in  company  with  captains  Sparks  and 
Hooke,  under  the  pretence  of  a  disposition  to  take  part  in  the  cam- 
paign against  the  Spaniards,  then  depending.  That  Col.  Burr,  with 
the  support  of  a  powerful  association,  extending  from  New-York  to 
New-Orleans,  was  levying  an  armed  body  of  7000  men  from  the 
state  of  New-York  and  the  western  states  and  territories,  with  a 
viewtocary  an  expedition  against  the  Mexican  provinces,  and  that 
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500  men  under  Col.  Swartwout,  and  a  Col.  or  Major  Tyler,  were  to 
descend  the  Alleghany,  for  whose  accommodation  light  boats  had 
been  built  and  were  ready."  I  enquired  what  would  be  their  course  ; 
he  said,  "  this  territory  would  be  revolutionized,  where  the  people 
were  ready  to  join  them,  and  that  there  would  be  some  seizing,  he 
supposed,  at  New-Orleans  ;  that  they  expected  to  be  ready  to  em- 
bark abouc  the  first  of  February,  and  intended  to  land  at  Vera  Cruz, 
and  to  march  from  thence  to  Mexico."  I  observed  that  there  were 
several  millions  of  dollars  in  the  bank  of  that  place  ;  to  which  he 
replied,  "  We  know  it  full  well  ;"  and  on  my  remarking  that  they 
certainly  did  not  mean  to  violate  property,  he  said  they  "  merely 
meant  to  borrow,  and  would  return  it ;  that  they  must  equip  them- 
selves in  New-Orleans  ;  that  they  expected  naval  protection  from- 

Great  Britain  ;  that  the  capt. and  the  officers  of  our  navy  were 

so  disgusted  with  the  government  that  they  were  ready  to  join  ; 
that  similar  disgusts  prevailed  throughout  the  western  country, 
where  the  people  were  zealous  in  favour  of  the  enterprize,  and  that 
pilot  boat  built  schooners  were  contracted  for  along  our  southern 
coast  for  their  service  ;  that  he  had  been  accompanied  frcm  the 
falls  of  Ohio  to  Kaskaskias,  and  from  thence  to  Fort  Adams,  by  a 
Mr.  Ogden,  who  had  proceeded  on  to  New-Orleans  with  letters 
from  Col.  Burr  to  his  friend  there."  Swartwout  asked  me  whether 
I  had  heard  from  Dr.  Bollman  ;  and  on  my  answering  in  the  nega- 
tive, he  expressed  great  surprize,  and  observed,  "That  the  doctor 
and  a  Mr.  Alexander  had  Left  Philadelphia  before  him,  with  dis- 
patches for  me,  and  that  they  were  to  proceed  by  sea  to  New-Or- 
leans,  where  he  said  they  must  have  arrived." 

Though  determined  to  deceive  him  if  possible,  I  could  not  re- 
frain telling  Mr.  Swartwout  it  was  impossible  that  I  could  dishon- 
our my  commission  ;  and  I  believe  I  duped  him  by  my  admiration 
of  the  plan,  and  by  observing,  "  That  although  I  could  not  join  in 
the  expedition,  the  engagements  which  the  Spaniards  had  prepar- 
ed for  me  in  my  front,  might  prevent  my  opposing  it."  Yet  1  did 
the  moment  I  had  decyphered  the  letter,  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
Col.  Cushing,  my  adjutant  and  inspector,  making  the  declaration 
that  I  should  oppose  the  lawless  enterprize  with  my  utmost  force. 
Mr.  Swartwout  informed  me  he  was  under  engagements  to  meet 
Col.  Burr  at  Nashville  the  20th  of  November,  and  requested  me  to 
write  him,  which  I  declined  ;  and  on  his  leaving  Natchitoches 
about  the  18th  of  October,  I  immediately  employed  Lieut.  T.  A. 
Smith  to  convey  the  information  in  substance  to  the  President! 
without  the  commitment  of  names  ;  for  from  the  extraordinary 
nature  of  the  project,  and  the  more  extraordinary  appeal  to  me,  I 
could  but  doubt  its  reality,  notwithstanding  the  testimony  before 
me,  and  I  did  not  attach  solid  belief  to  Mr.  Swartwout's  reports 
respecting  their  intentions  on  this  territory  and  city,  until  I  receiv- 
ed confirmatory  advice  from  St.  Louis. 

After  my  return  from  the  Sabine,  I  crossed  the  country  to 
Natchez,  and  on  my  descent  of  the  Mississippi  from  that  place  1 
found  Swartwout  and  Peter  V.  Ogden  at  Fort  Adams  ;  with  the 
latter  I  held  no  communication,  but  was  informed  by  Swartwout. 
that  he,  Ogden,  had  returned  so  far  from  New-Orleans,  on  his 
rout  to  Tennessee,  but  had  been  so  much  alarmed  by  certain  re* 
Appendix,  Vol.  IV.  B 
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ports  in  circulation  that  he  was  afraid  to  proceed.  1  enquired  whe- 
ther lie  bore  letters  with  him  from  New-Orleans,  and  was  inform- 
ed by  Swartwout  that  he  did  not,  but  that  a  Mr.  Spence  had  been 
sent  from  New-Orleans  through  the  country  to  Nashville,  with 
letters  for  Col.  Burr. 

1  reached  this  city  the  25th  ultimo,  and  on  the  next  morning 
i  lines  Alexander,  Esq.  visited  me  ;  he  enquired  of  me  aside  whe- 
ther I  had  seen  doctor  Bollman,  and  on  my  answering  in  the  nega- 
tive, he  asked  me  whether  I  would  suffer  him  to  conduct  Bollnuan 
to  me,  which  I  refused.  He  appeared  desirous  of  communicating 
something,  but  I  felt  no  inclination  to  inculpate  this  young  man,  and 
he  left  me.  A  few  days  after  he  paid  me  a  second  visit,  and  seem- 
-cd  desirous  to  communicate,  which  I  avoided,  until  he  had  risen  to 
take  leave  ;  I  then  raised  my  finger,  and  observed,  "Take  care, 
you  are  playing  a  dangerous  game  ;"  he  answered,  "  It  will  suc- 
■  v  i.mI."  I  again  observed,  "  Take  care  ;"  and  he  replied  with  a 
Strong  affirmation,  "  Burr  will  be  here  by  the  beginning  of  next 
month."  In  addition  to  these  corroborating  circumstances  against 
Alexander,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  accompanying  documents, 
A.  B.  From  all  which  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  declaring,  under  a 
solemn  obligation  of  an  oath,  that  I  do  believe  the  said  Swartwout, 
Alexander,  and  Ogden,  have  been  parties  to,  and  have  been  con- 
eerned  in  the  insurrection  formed  or  forming  in  the  states  and  terri- 
tories on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,,  against  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.    > 

(Signed)  JAMES    WILKINSON. 

Sworn  to,  and  subscribed  before   me,   this    26th   day  of  Decem- 
ber, in  the  vear  of  our  Lord  1805. 

(Signed)  GEORGE  POLLOCK, 

Justice  of  the  peace,  for  the  county  of  Orleans 

DEPOSITION   of    WILLIAM   EJTO.Y,  Es<£. 

IN    THE     CIRCUIT    COURT     OF    THE     DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA. 


Early  last  winter,  Col.  Aaron  Burr,  hit?  vice -president  of  the  Unite*! 
States,  signified  to  me,  at  this  place,  that  under  the  authority  of  the  gene- 
i -;il  government,  he  was  organising  a  secret  expedition  against  the  Spanish 
provinces  on  our  sot  rn  borders  ;  which  expedition  he  was  to  lead, 

and  in  which  lie  was  authorised  to  invite  me  to  take  the  command  of  a  divi- 
sion.— I   had  never  before   been  made   personally   acquainted    with    Col. 
Burr  ;  and,  having  many  years  been  employed   in  foreign  service,!  knew 
but  little  about  the  estimation  this1  gentleman   now  held  in  the    opinion   of 
iiis  countrymen  and  his  government  ;    the  rank  and  confidence  by  which  he 
had  -    lat(  ly  been  distinguished,  left  me  no   right   to  suspect  his  patriotism. 
f  him  a  soldier.     In  case  of  a  war  with  the    Spanish   nation,  which 
fyom   the    tenor   of  the   president's   message   to  both  Houses  of  Congress 
seemed  probable,  I  should  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  obey  so  honourable 
F-my  country  :  and  under  that   impression,  I   did  engage  to  embark 
i     expedition.     I  had  frequent  interviews  with  Col.  Burr  in  this  city — 
andj  for  a  considerable  time,  his   object  seemed  to   be   to  instruct  me  by 
maps,  and  other  .information,  the  feasibility   of  penetrating  to  Mexico — al- 
ways carrying  forward  the  idea  that  the  measure  was  authorised  bygoiern- 
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ment.  At  length,  some  time  in  February,  he  began  l>y  degrees  to  unveil 
himself. — He  reproached  the  government  with  want  of  character,   want 

of  gratitude,  and  want  of  justice.  He  seemed  desirous  of  irritating  resent- 
ment in  my  breast  by  dilating  on  certain  injuries  he  felt  I  bad  suffered  from 
reflections  made  on  the  floor  o;'  the  House  of  Representatives,  concerning 
my  operations  in  Barbary,  and  from  the  delays  of  government  in  adjusting  m\ 
claims  for  disbursements  on  that  coast  during  my  consular  agency  at  Tunis  ; 
and  he  would  point  to  me  to  an  honourable  mode  of  indemnity.  I  now  began 
to  entertain  a  suspicion  that  Mr.  Burr  was  projecting  an  unauthorised  mili- 
tary expedition  ;  which  to  me,  was  enveloped  in  mystery  ;  and,  desirous  to 
draw  an  explanation  from  him,  I  suffered  him  to  suppose  me  resigned  to 
his  council.  He  now  laid  open  his  project  of  revolutionising  the  western 
country,  separating  it  from  the  union,  establishing  a  monarchy  there,  of 
which  he  was  to  be  the  sovereign,  New-Orleans  to  be  his  capital  ;  organis- 
ing a  force  on  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  and  extending  conquest  to  Mex- 
ico. I  suggested  a  number  of  impediments  to  his- scheme — such  as  the  re- 
publican habits  of  the  citizens  of  that  country,  and  their  affection  towards 
our  present  administration  of  government  ;  the  want  of  funds  ;  the  re- 
sistance he  would  meet  from  the  regular  army  of  the  U.  States  on  those 
frontiers  ;  and  the  opposition  of  Miranda  in  case  he  should  succeed  to  re- 
publicanise  the  Mexicans. 

Mr.  Burr  found  no  difficulty  in  removing  those  obstacles — lie  said  lie  had, 
the  preceding  season,  made  a  tour  through  that  country,  and  had  secured 
the  attachment  of  the  the  principal  citizens  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and 
Louisiana,  to  his  person  and  his  measures — declared  he  hud  inexhaustible 
resources  to  funds  ;  assured  me  the  regular  army  would  act  with  him,  and 
would  be  reinforced  by  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men  from  the  above-men- 
tioned states  and  territory,  and  from  other  parts  of  the  union  ;  said  he  had 
powerful  agents  in  the  Spanish  territory — and,  as  for  Miranda,  said  Mr. 
Burr,  we  must  hang  Miranda.  He  now  proposed  to  give  me  the  second 
command  in  his  army.  I  asked  him  who  should  have  the  chief  command  ? 
He  said  General  Wilkinson.  I  observed  it  was  singular  that  he  should  count 
on  General  Wilkinson  ;  the  elevated  rank  and  high  trust  he  now  held  as 
commander  in  chief  of  our  army,  and  govemour  of  a  province,  lie  would  hard- 
ly put  at  hazard  for  , any  precarious  prospect  of  aggrandizement.  Mr.  Burr 
said,  General  Wilkinson,  balanced  in  the  confidence  of  government,  was 
doubtful  of  retaining  much  longer  the  consideration  he  now  enjoyed,  and 
was  consequently  prepared  to  secure  himself  a  permanency. 

I  asked  Mr.  Burr  if  he  knew  General  Wilkinson?  He  answered  yes: 
and  echoed  the  question.  I  said  I  knew  him  well.  li  What  do  you  know 
of  him  ?"  said  Mr.  Burr. — I  know  1  replied,  that  general  Wilkinson  will 
act  as  Lieutenant  to  no  man  in  existence.  "  You  are  in  an  error,"  said  Mr. 
Burr — "  Wilkinson  will  act  as  Lieutenant  to  vie."  From  the  tenor  of  repeated 
conversations  with  Mr.  Burr,  1  was  induced  to  believe  the  plan  of  separat- 
ing the  union  which  he  had  contemplated  had  been  communicated  to  and. 
approved  of  by  general  Wilkinson  (though  I  now  suspect  it  an  artful  ar- 
gument of  seduction)  and  he  often  expressed  a  full  confidence  tiiat  the  ge- 
neral's influence  ;  the  offer  of  double  pay  and  double  rations  ;  the  prospect 
of  plunder  and  the  ambition  of  achievement  would  draw  the  army  into  his 
measures.  Mr.  Burr  talked  of  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
government  west  of  the  Alleghany  as  a  matter  of  inherent  constitutional 
right  of  the  people  :  a  change  which  would  eventually  take  place,  and  for 
the  operation  of  which  the  present  crisis  was  peculiarly  favourable.  There 
was,  said  he,  no  energy  in  the  government  to  be  dreaded,  and  the  divisions 
of  political  opinions  throughout  the  union  was  a  circumstance  of  which  we 
should  profit.     There  were  very  many  enterprising  men  among  us  who  as. 
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pired  to  something'  beyond  the  dull  pursuits  of  civil  life  and  who  would  vo- 
lunteer in  this  enterprize,  and  the  vast  territory  belonging1  to  the  Unifed 
States,  which  offered  to  adventurers,  and  the  mines  of  Mexico  would  bring 
strength  to  his  standard  from  ah  quarters — I  listened  to  the  exposition  of 
col.  Burr's  views  with  seeming  acquiescence.  Every  interview  convinced 
me  more  and  more  that  he  had  organized  a  deep-laid  plot  of  treason  in  the 
west,  in  the  accomplishment  of  which  he  felt  fully  confident.  Till  at  length 
I  discovered  that  his  ambition  was  not  bounded  by  the  waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Mexico,  but  that  he  meditated  overthrowing'  the  present  govern- 
ment of  our  country  He  said,  if  he  could  gain  over  the  marine  corps,  and 
secure  the  naval  commanders,  Truxton,  Preble,  Decatur,  and  others,  he 
would  turn  congress  neck  and  heels  out  of  doors  ;  assassinate  the  President ; 
seize  on  the  treasury  and  navy,  and  declare  himself  the  protector  of  an  energetick 
government. 

The  honourable  trust  of  corrupting  the  marine  corps,  and  of  sounding  com- 
modore Preble  and  capt.  Decatur,  col.  Burr  proposed  confiding  to  me. 
Shocked  at  this  proposition,  I  dropped  the  mask,  and  exclaimed  against 
his  views.  He  talked  of  the  degraded  situation  of  our  country,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  blow  by  which  its  energy  and  its  dignity  should  be  restored 
—said,  if  that  blow  could  be  struck  here  at  this  time,  he  was  confident  of 
the  best  blood  of  America.  I  told  col.  Burr  he  deceived  himself  in  presum- 
ing  that  he,  or  any  other  man  could  excite  a  party  in  this  country  who 
would  countenance  him  in  such  a  plot  of  desperation,  murder,  ■and  treason. 
He  replied,  that  he,  perhaps,  knew  better  the  dispositions  of  the  influen- 
tial citizens  of  this  country  than  I  did.  I  told  him  one  solitary  word  would 
destroy  him.  He  asked,  what  word  ?  I  answered,  Usurper  !  He  smiled  at 
my  hesitation,  and  quoted  some  great  examples  in  his  favour.  I  observed  to 
him,  that  I  had  lately  travelled  from  one  extreme  of  the  union  to  the  other ; 
and  though  I  found  a  diversity  of  political  opinion  among  the  people  they 
appeared  united  at  the  most  distant  aspect  of  national  danger.  That,  for 
the  section  of  the  union  to  which  I  belonged,  I  would  vouch,  should  he  suc- 
ceed in  the  first  instance  here,  he  would  within  six  weeks  afterward 
have  his  throat  cut  by  Yankee  militia. 

Though  wild  and  extravagant  Mr.  Burr's  last  project,  and  though 
fraught  with  premeditated  slaughter,  I  felt  very  easy  on  the  subject,  be- 
cause its  defeat  he  had  deposited  in  my  own  hands.  I  did  not  feel  so  se- 
cure concerning  that  of  disjointing  the  union.  But  the  very  interesting  and 
embarrassing  situation  in  which  his  communications  placed  me,  left  me,  I 
confess,  at  a  stand  to  know  how  to  conduct  myself  with  propriety.  He  had 
committed  no  overt  act  of  aggression  against  law. — I  could  draw  nothing 
from  him  in  writing  ;  nor  could  I  learn  that  he  had  exposed  his  plans  to 
any  person  near  me  by  whom  my  testimony  could  be  supported.  He  had 
mentioned  to  me  no  persons  who  were  principally  and  decidedly  engaged 
with  him,  except  general  Wilkinson — a  Mr.  Alston,  who  I  found  was  his 
son-in-law — and  a  Mr.  Ephraim  Kibby,  late  a  captain  of  rangers  in  Gen 
Wayne's  army. 

Satisfied  that  Mr.  Burr  was  resolute  in  pushing  his  project  of  rebellion  in 
"he  west  of  the  Alleghany,and  apprehensive  that  it  was  too  well  and  too  exten- 
sively organized  to  be  easily  suppressed — though  I  dreaded  the  weight  of  his 
character  when  laid  in  the  balance  against  my  solitarv  assertion,  I  brought 
)  ayself  to  the  resolution  to  endeavour  to  defeat  it  by  getting  him  removed  From 
among  us,  or  to  expose  myself  to  all  consequences  by  a  disclosure  of  bis 
intentions. 

Accordingly,  I  waited  on  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  after 
some  desultory  conversation,  in  which  I  aimed  to  draw  his  view  to  the  west - 
ward,  I  used  the  freedom  to  say  to  the  Preside!.!  I  thought  Mr.  Purr  should 
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be  sent  out  of  the  country — and  gave  for  reason,  that  I  believed  him  danger- 
ous in  it.  The  President  asked  where  he  should  be  sent  ?  I  mentioned 
London  and  Cadiz.  The  President  thought  the  trust  too  important,  and 
seemed  to  entertain  a  doubt  of  Mr.  Burr's  integrity.  I  intimated  1 1) at  no 
one,  perhaps,  had  stronger  grounds  to  mistrust  Mr.  Burr's  moral  integrity 
than  myself;  yet,  I  believed,  ambition  so  much  predominated  over  him  that. 
when  placed  on  an  eminence  and  put  on  his  honour,  respect  to  himself 
would  ensure  his  fidelity  : — His  talents  were  unquestionable.  I  perceived  the- 
subject  was  disagreeable  to  the  President;  and  to  give  it  the  shortest  course 
to  tlie  point,  declared  my  concern  that  if  Mr.  Burr  were  not  in  some  way 
disposed  of,  we  should,  within  eighteen  months,  have  an  insurrection,  is' 
not  a  revolution,  on  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  The  President  answer- 
ed, that  he  had  too  much  confidence  in  the  information,  the  integrity,  and 
the  attachment  to  the  union  of  the  citizens  of  that  country  to  admit  an  ap- 
prehension of  the  kind  :  I  am  happy  that  events  prove  this' confidence  well 
.placed  As  no  interrogatories  followed  my  expression  of  alarm,  I  thought 
silence  on  the  subject,  at  that  time  and  place,  became  me. 

But  I  detailed  about  the  same  time,  the  whole  project  of  Mr.  Burr  to 
certain  members  of  Congress.  They  believed  Col.  Burr  capable  of  any 
tiling — and  agreed  that  the  fellow  ought  to  be  hanged  ;  but  thought  his 
projects  too  chimerical  and  his  circumstances  too  desperate  to  give  the  sub- 
ject tlie  merit  of  serious  consideration.  The  total  security  of  feeling  in 
those  to  whom  I  had  rung  the  tocsin  induced  me  to  suspect  my  own  appre- 
hensions unseasonable,  or  at  least  too  deeply  admitted  :  and  of  course,  I 
grew  indifferent  about  the  subject. 

Mr.  Burr's  visits  to  me  became  less  frequent,  and  his  conversation  less 
familiar.  He  appeared  to  have  abandoned  the  idea  of  a  general  revolution  ; 
but  seemed  determined  on  that  of  the  Mississippi — and,  although  I  could 
perceive  symptoms  of  distrust  in  him  towards  me,  he  manifested  great  so- 
licitude to  engage  me  with  him  in  the  enterprize.  Weary  of  his  importu- 
nity, and  at  once  to  convince  him  of  my  serious  attachments,  I  gave  the  fol- 
lowing toast  to  the  publick  :  — 

"  The  United  States — Palsey  to  the  brain  that  should  plot  to  dis, 
member,  and  leprosy  to  the  hand  that  will  not  draw  to  defend  our  union  !" 

I  doubt  whether  the  sentiment  was  better  understood  by  any  of  my  ac- 
quaintance than  by  Colonel  Burr.  Our  intercourse  ended  here — we  met 
but  seldom  afterward.  1  returned  to  my  farm  in  Massachusetts,  and  thought 
no  more  of  Mr.  Burr  nor  his  empire,  till  sometime  late  in  September  or  be- 
ginning of  October,  when  a  letter  from  Morris  Belknap,  of  Marietta,  to 
Timothy  E.  Danielson,  fell  into  my  hands  at  Brimfield,  which  satisfied  me 
that  Mr.  Burr  had  actually  commenced  his  preparatory  operations  on  the 
Ohio.  I  now  spoke  publickly  of  the  fact,  transmitted  a  copy  of  the  letter 
from  Belknap  to  the  department  of  state,  and  about  the  same  time  forwarded 
through  the  hands  of  the  post-master-general  to  the  President  of  the  U.States. 
a  statement  in  substance,  of  what  is  here  above  detailed  concerning  the  Mis- 
sissippi conspiracy  ofCol.  A.Bair — which  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  formal 
intelligence  received  by  the  executive  on  the  subject  of  the  conspirator  be^ 
ing  in  motion. 

1  know  not  whether  my  country  will  allow  me  the  merit  of  correctness  of 
conduct  in  this  affair.  The  novelty  of  the  duty  might,  perhaps,  have  em- 
barrassed stronger  minds  than  mine.  The  uprightness  of  my  intentions,  I 
hope,  will  not  be  questioned. 

Tlie  interviews  between  col.  Burr  and  myself,  from  which  the  foregoing 
statement  has  resulted,  were  chiefly  in  this  city,  in  the  months  of  February 
and  March,  last  vear. 

Washington  City,  Jan.  26.  WILLIAM  EATON. 

Sworn  to  in  open  court  this  26tb  of  Tan  180*.  Wm.  Brent,  Clerk. 
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DEPOSITION  of   JAMES  L.  DO.YJLDSOJY. 


In  open  court  personally  appears   James  Lowry  Donaldson,   who  being 
duly  sworn,  deposeth  and  saith  that   lie  was  in  the  city  of  New-Orleans,  in 
♦he  Orleans  territory,  and  the  environs  of  said  city,    from  the  15th  of  Octo- 
ber to  the  10th  day  of  December,    1806— that  during  the  latter  part  of  this 
time  he  was  frequently  in  the   company  of  General  James  Wilkinson,  and 
visited  the  General  the  day  after  his   arrival  at  New-Orleans.     On  this  oc- 
casion this  deponent  received  in   confidence   from  General  Wilkinson  infor- 
mation to  the  following  purport — That  the   General  had   undoubted  and  in- 
disputable evidence  of   a  treasonable    design  formed   by   Aaron   Burr  and 
others  to  dismember  the  union   by  a  separation   of  the   western   states  and 
\erritories  from  the  Atlantic   states — that    New-Orleans    was.  in  immediate 
danger,  and  that  he  had  concluded  a  hasty  compromise  with  the  Spaniards, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  withdraw  his  troops    instantly  to   this  the  immediate  ob- 
ject of  attack  and  great  vulnerable  point — That   he   had  received   a  letter 
from  Burr  holding  forth  great   inducements  to   him   to   become  a  party,  of 
which  he  shewed  me  the  original   in   cypher,    and   another    written    paper 
purpo  ti.ig  to  be  a  decyphered  copy  of  the  letter.     He  expressed   great  in- 
dignation at  the  plot,  and  surprize  that  one  so  well  acquainted  with  him  as 
Burr  should  dare  to  make  to  him  so  degrading  a   proposal,  and  declared  his 
determination  of  defeating  the  enterprize,  or  perishing  in  the  attempt.     He 
observed  in  addition  that  there  were  many  agents   of  Mr.  Burr  then  in  the 
town.  w!io  had  already  been  assiduous  in  their  visits,  and  towards  whom  he 
was  determined  to  act  with  cautious  ambiguity,  so  as   at  the    same   time  to 
become  possessed  of  the   whole  extent  of  the  plan,  the  persons    engaged, 
and  the  time  of  its  execution,  and  also  to  prevent  any  attempt  on  his  person, 
of  which  he  declared  he  had  serious   apprehensions.      Of  the   number  of 
these  agents  he  was  not  aware,  but  mentioned  the  names  of  two,   of  whom 
he  was  certain,  Messrs.  Bollman   and    Alexander.     From  time  to  time,   as 
this  deponent  had  interviews  with  General  Wilkinson,  he. informed  this  de- 
ponent that  he  had   received  additional   information    respecting  the   move- 
ments and  designs  of  Burr  by  means  of  these  agents,  of  whom  he  consider- 
ed Bollman  as  the  principal.     In  the  course  of  these  transactions,  this  depo- 
nent was  employed  by  General  Wilkinson  in  the   copying  of  certain  papers 
and  documents,  and  preparing  certain  dispatches  for  the  general  govern- 
ment, which  the  General  intended  to  forward  by  the  brig   Thetis.     While 
thus  employed  at  the  General's  lodgings,  this  deponent  has  remarked,  upon 
two  different  occasions,  a  person  knock  for  admittance  at  a  door  with  a  win- 
dow in  it,  opposite  the  table  where  this  deponent  was  sitting,  who,  this  de- 
ponent was  informed  by  General  Wilkinson,  was  Dr.  Bollman.     Upon  these 
occasions  the  General  had   suddenly  risen  from  his   seat,  and  accompanied 
ibis  person  in  a  number  of  turns  up  and  down  a  balcony  in  the  front  of  the 
house,  apparently  engaged  in  deep  conversation.     Upon   the   latter  of  these 
occasions  the  General  on  his  return  into  the  chamber  said   to  this  deponent, 
"that  is  Dr.  Bollman,  his  infatuation  is  truly  extraordinary,  he  persists  in 
his  belief  that  I  am  with  Burr,  and  has  this  moment  shewn  me  a  letter  from 
the  latter,  in  which  he  says  that  he  is  to  be  at  Natchez  on  the  20th  Decem- 
ber with  two  thousand  men,  that  4000  will  follow  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
and  that  he  could  with  the  same  ease,  have  procured   double  that  number." 
General  Wilkinson  then   observed  that  he  had  obtained   all  the  information 
he  wanted,  and  that  the  affair  would  not  be  kept  much  longer  a  secret  from 
the  publick. 
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When  this  deponent  left  the  city  of  New-Orleans,  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city  were  in  a  state  of  great  alarm,  and  apprehended  a  serious  attack  from 
Mr.  Burr  and  his  confederates  :  this  deponent  understood  that  mercantile  bu- 
siness \v:is  much  embarrassed  and  great  fears  were  entertained  of  consider- 
able commercial  failures  in  consequence  of  the  embargo  which  had  been 
imposed — that  General  Wilkinson  was  taking  strong  measures  of  defence 
and  that  four  hundred  persons  were  then  actually  engaged  in  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  city. 

And  further  this  deponent  saith  not. 

JAMES  L.  DONALDSON. 
Sworn  to  in  open  court 
January  26,  1807. 

Wm.  BRENT,  Clerk. 

DEPOSITION   of    Lv.   W.   WILSON. 


I  left  New-Orleans  on  my  way  to  this  city  on  the  15th  of  December  last; 
at  that  time,  and  for  some  time  preceding,  the  strongest  apprehensions  and 
belief  universally  prevailed  among-  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  that  Aaron 
Burr  and  his  confederates  had  prepared  an  armed  force,  and  were  advanc- 
ing to  attack  and  plunder  the  city  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  greatest 
alarms  prevailed,  a  general  stagnation  of  business,  and  the  danger  was  cre- 
dited there  as  a  matter  of  ,publick  notoriety  : — That  brigadier  general  Wilkin- 
son, with  the  army  of  the  U.  S.  was  at  New-Orleans,  occupied  in  the  most 
active  military  preparations  for  the  defence  of  the  place  ;  repairing  the  forts, 
mounting-  cannon,  collecting  ammunition,  &c.  all  under  the  firm  persuasion 
and  belief  that  such  an  attack  was  meditated,  and  about  very  speedily  to 
take  place  by  tiie  said  Burr  and  his  confederates  ;  this  deponent  knows  that 
the  general  was  decidedly  of  opinion,  from  the  most  satisfactory  informa- 
tion, that  the  said  Burr  and  his  confederates  were  advancing  with  an  armed 
force  against  the  place — and  further  this  deponent  saith  not. 

Signed,  Wm.  WILSON. 

Sworn  to  in  open  court  this 
27th  day  of  Jan.  1807. 

Wm.  BRENT,  Clerk. 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States. 
I  communicate,  for  the   information  of  Congress,    a  letter  from    Covles 
Meade,  secretary  of  the  Mississippi  territory,  to  the  secretary  cf  war,   by 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Burr  had  reached  that  neighbourhood  on  the 
13th  of  January.  TH  :  JEFFERSON. 

February  10,  1807. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Coviles  Meade,  secretary  and  acting  governour  of  the 
Mississippi  territory,  to  the  department  of  inar,  dated 

Sir,  Washington,  M.  T.  January  13,  1807. 

I  have  just  time  by  the  mail  to  inform  you  that  I  received  this  morning 
a  letter  from  col.  Burr,  at  Bayou  Pierre,  avowing  the  innocence  of  his 
views  and  the  fallacy  of  certain  rumours  against  his  patriotism.  His  object 
is  agriculture,  and  his  boats  are  the  vehicles  of  emigration.     However,  se- 
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veral  military  corps  were  ordered  to  be  on  fc'.e  alert,  and  apprehend  him  and 
all  suspicious  persons  on  the  day  before  the  reception  of  this  letter  :  these 
orders  may  possibly  bring  him  into  my  possession.  In  his  letter  he  hints  at 
resistance  to  any  attempt  to  coerce  him,  and  deprecates  a  civil  war.  These 
hints  will  have  no  influence  on  my  conduct.  He  will  be  apprehended,  if 
possible,  at  the  hazard  of  the  lives  of  our  militia,  and  the  honour  of  the  ex- 
ecutive. We  are  all  bustle  and  activity.  I  hope  in  a  day  or  two  to  give 
you  a  better  account  of  this  troublesome  man. 

A  boat  passed  Natchez  last  night  ;  was  hailed  and  pursued  by  the  guard  ; 
they  fired  two  guns  at  the  pursuers,  and  made  their  escape,  being  better 
manned. 

The  citizens  of  this  country  are  republicans  and  patriots,  and  on  their  ex- 
srtions  I  have  every  reliance. 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  Carries  Meade,  secretary  and   acting  governotir  of  the 
Mississippi  territory,  to  the  department  of  war,  dated 

Sir,  Washington-,  M.  T.  Jan.  19,  1807. 

"  In  obedience  to  your  instructions  by  express  of  20th  of  December  last, 
I  immediately,  after  proroguing  the  legislature,  proceeded  to  put  the  terri- 
tory in  a  state  of  preparation  for  the  arrestation  of  the  suspicious  persons 
and  boats,  whicli  were  contemplated  therein  ;  my  militia  were  collecting  at 
particular  points  on  the  river,  when  I  received  a  letterfrom  col.  Burr,  whohad 
landed  at  Bayou  Pierre,  with  9  boats  and  about  100  men.  This  letter  went  to  an 
avowal  of  his  innocence  of  the  charges,  which  rumour  and  publick  apprehen- 
sion had  announced  against  him,  and  solicited  me  to  appease  the  fears  which 
his  approach  had  beg-otten  ;  at  the  same  time  he  guarded  me  against  the 
horrours  of  a  civil  war,  and  the  evils  resulting-  from  such  a  state  of  thing-s  ; 
this  seeming  threat  induced  me  to  adopt  a  different  mode  of  conduct,  from 
what  the  colonel  mighthave  expected  ;  and  instead  of  adopting  hispacifick  ad- 
monition, I  ordered  a  very  large  portion  of  the  militia  of  the  territory  to 
rendezvous  at  certain  points  and  wait  further  orders.  With  the  prompti- 
tude of  Spartans,  our  fellow  citizens  shouldered  their  firelocks,  and  in 
twenty-four  hours  I  had  the  honour  to  review  375  men  at  Natchez,  prepared 
to  defend  their  country.  They  were  ordered,  under  the  command  of  col. 
Claiborn,  to  a  point  on  the  river  about  21  miles  above  the  city,  there  to  re- 
main to  g-uard  the  river,  and  intercept,  for  inspection,  ail  boats  that  might 
descend  the  river.  On  the  16th,  I  dispatched  two  of  my  aids  to  col.  Burr, 
who  had  tendered  his  respect  to  the  civil  authority  ;  these  gentlemen  en- 
gaged on  mv  part  to  give  the  colonel  an  interview  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  detachment  stationed  at  the  mouth  of  Cole's  creek.  Conformably 
thereto  I  met  the  colonel  on  the  17th,  and  after  a  lengthy  interview,  he  offered 
to  surrender  himself  to  the  civil  authority  of  the  territory,  and  to  suffer 
his  boats  to  be  searched.  On  the  18th,  col.  Burr,  accompanied  by  my  aids, 
majors  Shields  and  Poindexter,  rode  down  to  the  place,  and  was  committed 
to  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  civil  authority,  where  he  now  remains  for  triak 

Four  gentlemen  of  unquestionable  respectability,  with  a  detachment  of 
30  men,  are  now  in  the  act  of  making  the  search  of  the  boats,  and  to-mor- 
row I  expect  their  report. 

Thus  sir,  this  mighty  alarm  with  all  its  exaggerations,  has  eventuated  in 
nine  boats  and  one  hundred  men,  and  the  major  part  of  these  are  boys,  or 
young  men  just  from  school.  Many  of  their  depositions  have  been  taken  be- 
fore judge  Rodney,  but  they  bespeak  ignorance  of  the  views  or  designs  of 
the  colonel.  I  believe  them  really  ignorant  and  deluded.  I  believe  that  they 
are  the  dupes  of  stratagem,  if  the  asseverations  of  generals  Eaton  and 
■\\  ilk.hi«on  are  to  be  accredited." 
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jijV  ACCOUNT    OF   A    VOYAGE 
Up  the   Mississippi   river,  from    St.  Louis    to   its    sour-ce  ;    made 
under  the  orders  of  the  War  Department,   by   Lieut.  Pike,  of 
the    United  States  army,  in  the   years    1805  and    1806.      Com- 
piled from  Mr.  Pike's  journal. 

ON  the  9th  of  August,  1805,  the  exploring  party,  consisting  of  lieut.  Pike, 
one  serjeant,  two  corporals  and  seventeen  privates,  left  their  encampment 
near  St.  Louis  in  a  keel  boat,  seventy  feet  long,  provisioned  for  four  months  ; 
in  order  to  make  a  survey  of  the  river  Mississippi  to  its  source. 

The  Mississippi  river  makes  a  remarkable  bend  immediately  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri  :  and,  where  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Illinois, 
that  river  might  be  mistaken  for  a  branch  or  part  of  the  principal  stream. 
The  land  on  the  east  side  appears  hilly,  rocky  and  barren  ;  the  opposite  side 
is  low  and  flat,  over  which  the  Sioux  portage  passes  between  the  Mississip- 
pi and  the  Missouri  rivers.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  river  is  the  big 
cave  ;  above  it  the  river  turns  to  the  southward  in  order  to  pass  round 
come  rocky  hills,  or  a  bluff,  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  beyond  which  it 
has  a  north  westerly  direction  to  the  mouth  of  Buffaloe,  or  Boeuf  river,  run- 
ning in  from  the  west.  Five  miles  farther,  on  the  eastern  side,  is  a  beautiful 
cedar  cliff;  above  which,  the  river  is  nearly  two  miles  in  width.  Some  isl- 
ands, which  occur  at  this  place,  having  their  lower  ends,  nearly  in  a  line, 
received  from  the  party  the  appellation  of  the  Four  Brothers.  The  first  hills 
which  appear  on  the  west  side,  are  some  distance  below  Salt  river  ;  the 
land  on  that  side,  from  Boeuf  river  changes  its  quality  from  low  and  rich, 
with  cotton  wood  growing  thereon,  to  a  light  soil,  as  it  approaches  the  hills. 
On  the  other  side  a  handsome  rocky  bluff'  had  been  passed,  and  high  lands 
are  observable  back  from  the  river. 

Salt  river  is  a  considerable  stream,  and  in  high  water  is  navigable  for 
boats,  at  least  200  miles  above  its  mouth. 

About  150  miles  from  the  Missouri,  is  the  house  of  a  French  settler,  si- 
tuated on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  opposite  to  Hurricane  island.  His  cat- 
tle appeared  in  fine  order,  but  his  cornfields  were  badly  cultivated.  A  mile 
above  this  house  there  is  a  beautiful  hill,  level  on  the  top,  with  an  easy  as- 
cent on  each  side,  and  a  fountain  of  fine  Water.  Five  miles  from  the  Hurri- 
cane settlement,  Jauflione  creek  falls  in  from  the  west ;  and  about  twenty 
miles  farther,  two  rivers  on  the  same  side  ;  the  northernmost  of  which  is 
the  Wyaconda,  one  hundred  yards  in  width.  The  Mississippi  is  here  a  mile 
and  a  half  wide.  Several  islands  present  themselves  immediately  above  this 
place.  Seventy-five  miles  above  the  Frenchman's,  and  two  hundred  and 
thirty-two  from  the  Missouri,  the  riviere  des  Moines  comes  in  from  the 
north  west.     The  width  of  the  Mississippi  is  here  three-fourths  of  a  mile, 

Immediately  above  the  confluence  of  the  riviere  des  Moines  with  the 
Mississippi,  the  falls  or  rapids  of  that  name  commence.  These  rapids  ex- 
tend eleven  miles  up  the  river,  are  formed  by  successive  ledges,  or  shoals, 
which  cross  its  bed.  The  first  fall  is  the  most  difficult  to  ascend :  the  chan- 
nel which  is  a  bad  one,  is  on  the  east  side  at  the  two  first  falls,  after  which, 
it  crosses'-}  the  west,  and  continues  near  that  shore,  to  the  Sac  village. 
Here  the  United  States  have  an  agent  (Mr.  William  Ewing)  appointed  to 
instruct  this  nation  in  agriculture.  The  country  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
at  these  rapids  is  hilly,  but  the  soil  is  rich.  This  establishment  is  in  latitude 
30  deg-.  32  min.  north. 
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Thirty-five  miles  above  the  establishment  at  the  Sac  village,  a  very  hand- 
some site  for  a  garrison  presents  itself  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river.  The 
channel  passes  close  under  the  hill,  which  is  about  sixty  feet  in  perpendicu- 
lar height  ;  the  top  of  the  hill  is  level  for  about  four  hundred  yards  ;  and,  is 
the  rear,  there  is  a  prairie  of  eight  or  ten  acres  well  adapted  for  gardens. 
This  hill  commands  an  extensive  prospect,  over  a  large  prairie  on  the  cast 
side  of  the  river,  on  which  is  scattered  a  few  small  groves  of  trees.  At  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  from  a  limestone  rock,  issues  a  spring  which  would  afford  an  am- 
ple supply  of  water  to  a  regiment  of  men.  The  landing  is  bold  and  safe  ; 
and  a  road  for  a  team  to  ascend  the  hill,  may  be  easily  made  at  the  south  end. 
''his  hill  continues  about  two  miles  ;  it  covered  with  black  and  white  oak, 
and  gives  rise  to  five  springs  in  that  distance. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  the  party  reached  the  mouth  of  Rock 
river,  ninety -eight  miles  above  the  site  mentioned  as  proper  .for  a  military 
post.  In  this  distance  they  passed  a  large  prairie,  called  the  half  way  to  the 
prairie  des  Chiens,  and  several  sand  banks,  on  the  east  :  the  Jowa  village 
and  creek  is  on  the  opposite  side.  Islands  occur  very  frequently  in  the  river 
.■liiing  its  whole  course.  The  country  on  each  side  is  prairie  or  covered 
with  tiiube",  alternately.  Near  the  mouth  of  Rock  river,  in  a  large  prairie 
on  the  east  side,  stands  the  largest  village  of  Sac  Indians.  Just_  above  the 
Rock  river,  the  rapids  of  that  name  commence  ;  formed  by  a  series  of  rocks 
which  in  some  places  cross  the  river  from  shore  to  shore.  These  rapids  ex- 
tend about  eighteen  miles  along  the  river  :  they  afford  more  water  than  the 
rapids  of  la  riviere  des  Moines,  but  are  more  rapid  and  difficult  to  pass. 
A  few  miles  up  the  river  than  the  rapids,  the  first  village  of  the  Reynards  is 
situated  on  its  west  bank. 

The  lead  mines  which  belong  to  Monsieur  Dubuque,  are  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Mississippi,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  above  the  first  vil- 
lage of  the  Foxes.  The  dwelling  house  of  the  proprietor  is  near  the  Missis- 
sippi, but  the  mines  are  about  six  miles  from  it,  in  a  south  west  direction. 
Indisposition  prevented  Mr.  Pike  from  visiting  these  mines,  as  he  had  pro- 
posed. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  Turkey  river,  on  which  another  village  of  the 
Fox  Indians  is  situated,  the  exploring  party  of  the  United  States  met  a  war 
party  of  Indians  consisting  of  Sacs,  Reynards,  and  Puants,  returning.  They 
appeared  anxious  to  avoid  the  Americans  :  indeed  great  pains  seem  to  have- 
been  taken  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  all  the  Indians  in  this  quarter,  that 
we  are  a  vindictive,  ferocious  and  warlike  people.  Although  these  impres- 
sions seem  to  have  been  made  with  evil  intentions  towards  us,  they  will 
have  a  contrary  effect  when  the  Indians  find  our  conduct  towards  them  to  he 
magnanimous  and  just  :  reverence  will  then  be  joined  with  fear,  in  estimat- 
ing the  American  character.  These  Indians  stated,  that  they  had  been  as 
as  lake  Pepin,  without  effecting  any  thing. 

The  mouth  of  the  Ouiconcin  river,  which  enters  the  Mississippi  from  the 

,  is  in  latitude  43  deg.  44  min.  H  sec.  N.     In  the  fork  made  by  these  ri- 

.  arSj  and  above  the    Ouiconsin,  is  the  prairie  des   Chiens,  backed  by  a  high 

ridge  of  hills.     Gayard  and  Yellow  rivers  enter  the  Mississippi  on  the  wesl 

side  opposite  to  this  prairie. 

At  the  village  of  the  prairie  des  Chiens,  the  exploring  party  were  receiv- 
ed with  attention  by  captain  Fisher  and  Mr.  Frazer.     Accompanied  by  judge 
isher,  Mr.  Frazer  and    Mr.  Wood,    lieut.    Pike    ascended  the  hill  on    the 
....  side,  of  the  Mississippi,  and  made  choice  of  an  eligible  site  for  a  fort  : 
'as  level  on  the  top,  had  a  spring  in  the  rear,  and  commanded  a  view  of 
the  surrounding  country.     Redesignated  the  spot  by  marking  four   trees 
with  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  and  13,  and.  squared  the  sides  of  one  in  the  center. 
in  the  (Itv  following  (the  6th  of  September),  he  held  a  council  with  a  small 
number  of  the  Puants,  and  a  chief  of  the  lower  band  of  the  Sioux  visited 
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and  laid  out  the  position  of  a  hill  called  the  Petit  Cris,  near  the  Ouiconsin, 
and  three  miles  above  its  mouth.  At  the  village  of  the  prairie  de  Chiens, 
they  changed  their  large  boat  for  others  better  adapted  to  the  prosecution  of 
their  voyage.  The  party  here  received  an  addition  to  their  number  of  two 
interpreters  ;  one  of  which  was  to  go  as  far  as  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and 
paid  by  Mr.  Frazer  ;  the  other  was  engaged  for  the  whole  distance.  Mr. 
Frazer,  who  was  going  on  a  trading  expedition,  to  winter  with  some  of  the 
bands  of  Sioux,  also  embarked  with  them. 

While  encamped  about  five  miles  below  the  river  Jowa,  on  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember, Le  Feuille,  a  chief  of  the  Sioux,  (  and  the  same  they  had  met  at 
the  village  of  the  prairie  des  Chiens)  who  reside  on  this  river,  sent  six  of 
his  young  men  to  inform  Mr.  Pike  "  that  he  had  waited  three  days  with 
meat,  &c.  but  that  last  night  his  poeple  had  began  to  drink  :  that,  on  the 
next  day,  he  would  meet  him  with  his  people."  Mr.  Frazer  and  one  of  the 
interpreters  returned  with  an  answer  to  the  Indians, — '  that  if  the  weather 
permitted  the  party  must  pass  on,  as  the  season  was  far  advanced.' 

Mr.  Frazer  on  his  return  stated,  that  the  chief  acquiesced  in  the  reason 
for  proceeding;,  but  he  had  prepared  a  pipe  (instead  of  a  letter)  to  present  to 
Mr.  Pike,  that  lie  might  shew  it  to  all  the  other  bands  of  the  Sioux  above, 
with  a  message  to  inform  them  of  his  being  a  chief  of  his  new  father  ;  and 
that  he  wished  him  to  be  treated  with  friendship  and  respect.  When  tin- 
party  arrived  opposite  to  the  lodg-es,  the  Indians  were  'paraded  on  the  bank 
with  their  guns  :  they  fired  a  salute,  with  what  might  be  termed  three 
rounds  of  ball  :  it  was  returned  from  the  boats.  This  mode  of  saluting 
might  have  been  less  agreeable  to  others  than  to  soldiers,  as  the  Indians  had 
been  drinking,  and  seemed  desirous  of  shewing  how  near  to  the  boats  they 
could  shoot  without  injuring  them.  Mr.  Pike  went  ashore  armed  with  pis- 
tols, and  his  sword,  in  order  to  accompany  the  chief;  but,  as  a  mark  of  con- 
fidence in  the  Indians,  he  caused  such  of  his  party  as  accompanied  him  to 
leave  their  arms  behind,  where  centinels  were  placed  to  guard  the  bo 
At  the  lodge  of  the  chief,  he  found  a  clean  mat  and  pillow  to  sit  upon  ;  the 
pipe  was  laid  before  him  on  crutches,  while  the  chief  placed  himself  on  thfe 
right  hand,  and  the  interpreter  with  Mr.  Frazer  on  the  left.  After  smoking-, 
tin-  chief  addressed  Mr.  Pike  nearly  as 'follows  :  "  Notwithstanding  I  saw 
you  at  the  prairie,  I  am  happy  to  take  you' by  the  hand  amongmyown  people, 
and  let  my  young  men  see  iue  respect  due  to  their  new  father.  When  a' 
Saint  Louis  in  the  spring,  my  father  told  me,  if  I  looked  down  the  river  I 
should  see  one  of  his  young  warriors  coming  up.  I  now  find  it  true  ;  and 
am  happy  to  see  one  who  knows  that  the  Great  Spirit  is  the  Father  of  all, — 
both  the  white  and  the  red  people1:  If  one  die,  the  other  cannot  live  long  ! 
I  have  never  been  at  war  with  our  new  father  ;  and  hope  always  to  preserve 
t\\<:  same  good  understanding-  with  him  that  now  exists.  I  now  present  you 
with  a  pipe,  to  shew  to  the  upper  bands,  in  token  of  our  good  understandii 
that  they  may  see  my  work,  and  imitate  my  conduct  to  you. 

"  I  went  to  St.  Louis  on  a  shameful  visit  : — to  carry  a  murderer.  You  gave 
the  man  his  life  :  I  am  thankful  for  it. — I  have  provided  something  for  you 
to  eat ;  but,  perhaps  you  cannot  eat  it  :  if  so,  give  it  to  your  young  men7' 

To  this  speech  Mr.  Pike  replied,  ?  that  although  at  the  prairie  he  had 
told  the  chief  his  business  up  the  Mississippi,  he  would  again  relate  it." 
He  then  stated  the  objects  to  which  his  attention  was  directed,  with  regard 
to  the  Indians,  who  had  by  the  cession  of  Louisiana  by  Spain,  come  under 
ti;e  care  of  the  United  States  ;  the  different  posts  proposed  to  be  established 
for  supplying  them  with  necessaries,  where  the  agents  of  the  governmenl 
might  hear  and  attend  to  their  wants,  and  endeavour  to  make  pea  b<  < 
the  Sioux  and  the  Saiitenrs.  And,  that  it  was  probable,  on  his  return,  he 
should  have'sojae  of  the  Sauteurs  with  him,   and  would  .also  take  i  ob  e  of 
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their  chiefs  to  Saint  Louis,  where  they  might  settle  the  differences  existing 
between  their  nations,  and  put  an  end  to  their  long  and  bloody  wars.  He 
accepted  the  pipe  with  pleasure,  as  the  gift  of  a  great  man*  and  a  brother  : 
that  it  should  be  as  he  wished. 

Mr.  Pike  then  partook  of  the  dinner  which  was  provided  for  him,  consist- 
ing of  wild  rye  and  venison,  and  sent  four  large  bowls  of  it  to  the  men  who 
accompanied  him.  After  dinner  he  went  to  see  one  of  their  dances.  It  was 
a  curious  performance.  The  men  and  women  danced  indiscriminately. 
They  were  all  dressed  in  their  gayest  manner  ;  each  of  them  holding  a 
small  skin  of  some  kind  in  their  hands.  They  frequently  ran  up  to,  pointed 
their  skin,  and  puffed  with  their  breath,  or  blew  at  each  other.  The  per- 
son thus  blown  on,  whether  man  or  woman,  would  instantly  fall,  and  appear 
almost  lifeless,  or  in  great  agony, — would  recover  slowly,  rise,  and  again 
join  in  the  dance.  This  is  called  their  great  medicine  ;  or,  as  Mr.  Pike 
construes  the  word, — the  dance  of  religion.  The  bystanders  actually  be- 
lieve, that  something  is  puffed  or  blown  into  each  other's  body,  which  pro- 
duces the  falling  and  other  effects  which  take  place.  All  the  Indians  are 
not  of  the  initiated.  They  must  first  make  presents  of  forty  or  fifty  dollars 
value  to  the  society,  and  give  a  feast  when  they  are  admitted  with  great  ce- 
remony. Mi*.  Frazer  said  he  was  once  in  a  lodge  with  some  young  men, 
when  one  of  these  dancers  entered  :  they  immediately  threw  their  blankets 
over  him,  and  forced  him  out.  On  his  laughing  at  them,  the  young  Indians 
called  him  a  fool,  and  said  he  did  not  know  what  the  dancer  could  blow 
into  his  body  ! 

On  returning  to  the  boat,  Mr.  Pike  sent  for  the  chief,  and  presented  him 
with  two  carrots  of  tobacco,  four  knives,  half  a  pound  of  Vermillion,  and  a 
quart  of  salt.  Mr.  Frazer  having  asked  permission  to  present  them  some 
rum,  it  was  agreed  to,  and  a  keg  of  eight  gallons  was  made  up  between 
them.  He  informed  the  chief,  that  he  dared  not  give  it  without  the  per- 
mission of  Mr.  Pike.  The  chief  then  thanked  Mr.  Pike  for  his  presents, 
and  said  '•  they  must  come  free,  as  he  did  not  ask  for  them  :"  to  which  the 
latter  replied,  that,  "  to  those  who  did  not  ask  for  any  tiling  he  gave  freely, 
but  to  those  who  asked  for  much,  he  gave  only  a  little,  or  none." 

During  the  time  which  Mr.  Pike  was  at  the  Indian  camp  he  had  soldiers 
placed  to  keep  the  crowd  from  his  boats  : — a  duty  they  discharged  with 
vigilance,  driving  back  the  women,  children  and  men,  whenever  they  ap- 
proached. When  leaving  these  Indians,  their  warriors  said,  that,  as  Mr. 
Pike  had  shaken  hands  with  their  chief,  they  must,  with  his  soldiers  ; — 
a  request  he  willingly  complied  with. 

The  party  embarked  about  three  o'clock,  and  ascended  the  river  about 
three  miles  that  evening  ;  when  they  were  overtaken  by  Mr.  Frazer,  who 
had  tarried  a  little  longer  at  the  vdlage  with  his  perogues. 

This  part  of  the  river  is  about  two  miles  wide,  and  full  of  islands  :  it 
shews  hills,  or  prairie  knobs  on  both  sides.  Opposite  to  Root  river  they 
passed  the  prairie  la  Crosse,  (so  called  from  a  game  at  ball  played  frequent- 
ly upon  it  by  the  Sioux  Indians.)  This  is  a  handsome  prairie,  and  has  a 
small  square  hill  upon  it,  similar  to  those  mentioned  by  Carver.  Its  rear  is 
bounded  by  hills,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  prairie  des  Chiens.  On  this 
prairie  there  are  holes  dug  by  the  Sioux  when  in  expectation  of  an  attack  ; 
in  which  they  first  put  their  women  and  children,  and  afterwards  crawl 
themselves.  These  holes  are  generally  round,  and  about  ten  feet  in  diameter,- 
v-.rne  are  half  moons,  and  quite  a  breast  work.  The  latter  are  the  chief's 
work,  and  the  principal  redoubts.  The  manner  of  constructing  them  is  this  : 
the  moment  they  apprehend,  or  discover  an  enemy,  they  commence  digging 
vrith  their  knives,  tomahawks,  and  a  wooden  ladle  ;    and,  in  an  incredible 

*  He  is  chief  of  fqjjr  band;. 
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short  space  of  time,  will  make  a  hole  sufficiently  deep  to  secure  themselves 
and  family  from  the  balls  or  arrows  of  the  enemy.  The  Indians  have  no  idea 
of  taking  these  subteraneous  redoubts  by  storm,  as  many  men  might  be  lost 
in  t:ie  attack,  width,  even  if  successful,  would  be  considered  as  an  impru- 
dent act. 

On  tiie  13th  of  September  the  party  passed  the  mouth  of  Black  river,  en- 
tering the  Mississippi  from  the  east.  It  is  of  considerable  size,  and  Indian 
traders  have  winter*  d  12U  miles  up  it.  A  little  distance  above,  and  where 
the  river  of  the  mountain  enters,  there  is  a  hill  in  the  Mississippi,  which  the 
French  term  "  the  mountain  which  soaks  in  the  river."  Here  they  met  the 
remainder  of  the  war  party  of  the  S»cs  and  Reynards  returning  from  their 
expedition  against  the  Sauteurs.  The  interpreter  enquired  what  number  of 
sculps  they  had  taken  :  their  reply  was,  none.  Passing  the  mountain  in  the 
river,  the  party  stopped  on  the  west  side,  at  the  prairie  L'Aile,  when  Mr. 
Pike,  Mr.  Frazer  and  Mr.  Sparks,  went  on  shore  to  hunt.  Crossing  a  dry 
flat  prairie  they  ascended  the  hills,  from  which  the  prospect  was  very  beau- 
tiful. On  the  right  was  the  mountains  passed  in  the  morning,  and  the  prai- 
rie in  the  rear,  also  the  mountains  of  the  prairie  la  Crosse,  appearing  like 
distant  clouds.  On  the  left,  and  under  their  feet  was  the  valley  through 
which  the  Mississippi  liows  between  two  barren  hills,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
distinguish.  The  river  is  divided  into  numerous  channels  by  beautiful 
islands.  After  passing  a  very  thick  bottom,  fording  and  swimming  three 
branches  of  the  river,  and  crossing  se^e^al  morasses,  they  reached  the 
boats.  Signs  of  elk  were  frequent,  but  they  were  not  fortunate  enough  to 
meet  with  any,  although  those  in  the  boats  had  seen  three.  The  next  day 
they  passed  the  river  Embaras,  and  L'Eau  Clair  which  enter  on  the  west  side, 
and  in  the  evening  stopped  opposite  to  Buflaloe  river,  running  in  from  the 
north  east.  The  first  of  these  rivers  is  navigable  135  miles,  and  the  last,  at 
the  head  of  which  the  Chipcways  reside,  is  navigable  for  perogues,  for  45 
or  50  leagues. 

At  noon,  on  the  16th  of  September  they  reached  the  grand  encampment, 
below  Lake  Pepin  :  and  in  the  evening,  passed  the  Sautiaux  river,  which 
flows  in  from  the  east  at  the  entrance  of  the  lake.  They  continued  to  sail 
in  the  evening,  with  the  intention  of  crossing  the  lake.  The  interpreter 
(Rosseau)  said  he  had  passed  this  lake  twenty  times,  but  never  in  ihe  day 
time  ;  alleging  as  a  reason,  that  the  wind  frequently  rose  and  detained 
them  in  the  day  time  on  the  lake.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  the 
true  reason  why  the  traders  generally  sail  through  it  in  the  night  is,  their 
fear  of  the  Sauteurs,  as  they  have  made  several  war  strokes  at  the  mouth  of 
this  river,  without  distinguishing-  between  the  Sioux  and  their  traders. 

The  exploring  party  entered  the  lake  with  music  playing  ;  but  the  sky 
soon  clouded,  and,  from  the  agitation  of  the  water,  they  had  to  seek  a  har- 
bour for  the  night  on  the  east  side.  The  next  morning  they  were  assailed 
by  a  tremendous  storm  :  the  perpendicular  lightning  seemed  to  roll  in  ball* 
of  fire  down  the  steep  hills  which  border  the  lake,  and  it  required  great  ex- 
tions  to  weather  the  point  de  Sable.  Here  they  found  a  Mr.  Cameron,  wilh 
one  wooden  and  three  bark  canoes,  who  had  sailed  from  the  prairie  on  the 
fifth.  His  canoes  were  unladen,  and  turned  up  for  the  habitations  of  the 
men.  His  party  exhibited  all  the  indifference  of  Indian  traders.  Here  they 
were  shewn  a  point  of  rocks  from  which  a  Sioux  woman  precipitated  her- 
self, and  was  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  stones  below.  Her  frieridr,  had  refus- 
ed her  the  husband  of  her  choice,  and  intended  to  marry  her  to  one  whom 
she  despised.  She  sung  her  death  song,  ascended  the  hill,  ar.d,  before  her 
friends  came  up  with  her,  took  the  lover's  leap  ;  and  ended  her  distress  and, 
life  together.  At  the  mouth  of  Canoe  river,  they  met  with  a  band  of  Sioux, 
under  t;i«  command  of  the  JRed^i»g.  the  second  chief  of  die  nation-     He  made 
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a  speech,  and  presented  Mr.  Pike  with  a  pipe,  pouch,  and  buftaloe  skm. 
They  encamped  opposite  to  the  Indians,  on  an  island  in  the  river,  the  chief 
having  promised  to  accompany  them  to  the  river  St.  Peter.  He  appeared  to 
be  a  sensible  man  ;  saluted  the  party,  and  received  a  small  present. 

They  readied  the  St  Croix  river,  at  noon  on  the  19th,  and  in  the  evening' 
encamped  on  a  prairie  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  where  stands  a  large 
painted  stone.  On  the  morning-  of  the  21st,  they  arrived  at  the  Sioux  vil- 
lage, situated  at  the  head  of  an  island  and  just  below  a  ledge  of  rocks.  It 
was  unpeopled,  the  Indians  being  absent.  Two  miles  higher,  they  saw 
three  hears  cross  the  river.  Here  was  another  camp  of  Sioux,  consisting 
of  four  lodges  ;  they  saw  but  one  man,  named  the  Black  Soldier.  The  ga- 
rulity  of  the  women  was  astonishing,  since  at  all  the  other  camps  the}"  had 
been  silent  ;  here  they  flocked  round  "the  strangers,  all  talking  together, 
which  could  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  absence  of  the  men. 

Three  miles  below  the  mouth  of  St.  Peter's  river,  they  passed  the  en- 
campment of  Mr.  Ferrebault,  who  had  broken  his  perogue.  The  Mississippi 
was  so  narrow  in  this  day's  course,  that  they  crossed  it  in  a  batteaux  with 
forty  strokes  of  the  oars.  The  water  of  the  Mississippi,  above  lake  Pepin,  ap- 
pears red,  and  where  deep,  nearly  as  black  as  ink.  The  water  flowing  in 
from  the  St.  Peters,  and  St.  Croix  rivers,  give  it  a  blue  appearance  for  a 
considerable  distance  below  their  confluence. 

Observing  a  white  flag  on  shore,  they  landed  and  found  it  to  be  of  white 
sitfc  :  it  was  suspended  over  a  scaffold,  on  which  lay  four  dead  bodies  .- 
two  were  enclosed  in  boards,  and  two  in  bark.  They  were  wrapped  up  in 
blankets  which  appeared  yet  new.  They  were  the  bodies  of  Sioux  women, 
;i  child  of  one  of  them,  and  some  other  relative.  Some  of  them  had  died 
on  the  St.  Peter's,  others  on  the  St.  Croix,  but  were  brought  and  deposited  on 
this  scaffold  together.  It  .s  the  mode  in  which  the  Sioux  bury  those  of  their 
people  who  die  a  natural  death  :  but  those  who  are  killed,  are  suffered  to 
lie  unburicd.  As  a  corroboration  of  this  information  Mr.  Pike  relates,  that 
on  the  hills  below  the  St  Croix  he  found  the  bones  of  a  man  which  he  suppos- 
ed had  been  killed  on  the  spot. 

Before  the  party  readied  the  mouth  of  St.  Peter's  river,  they  were  over- 
taken by  Mr.  Frazer  and  his  perogues,  who  had  been  left  behind  at  the  head 
of  lake  Pepin  with  Mr.  Cameron.  A  short  time  afterwards,  the  Petit  Cor- 
beau,  at  the  head  of  his  band,  arrived  with  about  150  warriors.  They  ho- 
nored Mr.  Pike  with  a  salute,  in  the  Indian  manner,  with  ball  !  after  whirl; 
it  was  agreed  that  a  council  should  be  held  on  the  day  following.  Messrs. 
Pike  and  Frazer  took  a  bark  canoe,  and  went  up  St.  Peter's  river,  to  the  In- 
dian village,  to  see  Mr.  Cameron  :  he  eng-aged  to  be  at  the  council  the  next 
dav.     The  current  of  St  Peter's  river  is  very  gentle. 

The  Sioux  had  marched  on  a  war  excursion,  but  being  informed,  by  ex- 
press, of  the  arrival  of  the  United  States  party,  they  returned  by  land. 
When  at  the  village  they  were  hospitably  received,  and  bawled  and  halloo- 
ed after,  to  enter  every  lodge  to  eat.  On  their  return,  they  found  iheir  men 
and  the  Indians  peaceably  encamped. 

The  council  was  held  on  the  23d,  under  a  bower  or  shed,  formed  of  the 
sails  of  the  boats,  on  the  beach,  by  the  orders  of  Mr.  Pike.  Into  it,  only 
his  gentlemen,  {the  traders)  ami  the  chiefs  entered.  He  addressed  them 
in  a  speech  of  considerable  length  ;  the  principal  subject  of  which  was,  the 
desire  of  obtaining  from  them  a  grant  of  lands  at  this  place  (the  falls  of  St 
Anthony,)  and  at  St.  Croix  ;  and,  the  making  peace  between  them  and  the 
Chipeways.  He  was  replied  to  by  the  Fils  de  Penichon,  Le  Petit  Corbcau, 
:tnd  Li'Orignal  leve.  They  gave  the  land  required,  100,000  acres,  and  pro- 
mised a  safe  passport  for  him,  and  any  chiefs  he  might  bring  down;  but 
<peke  doubtfully  respecting  the  peace.     Mr.  Pike  then  gave  them  presents 
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to  the  value  of  two  hundred  dollars.  After  the  council  was  over,  he  per- 
mitted the  traders  to  present  them  with  some  liquor  ;  winch,  with  what  he 
furnished,  made  about  sixty  gallons.  In  an  hour  afterwards,  they  were  all 
embarked  for  their  respective  villages.  The  chiefs  in  the  council  were  Le 
Petit  Corbeau, — he  signed  the  grant ;  Le  Fils  de  Penichon — he  also  signed ; 
Le  Grand  Partisan,  L'  Orignal  leve,  Le  Bucassc,  and  Le  Bceuf  que  Marche. 
It  was  somewhat  difficult  to  obtain  their  signatures  to  the  grant,  as  they  con- 
ceived their  word  of  honor  sufficient,  Mr.  Pike  having  to  represent  to  them, 
that  it  was  not  on  tluir  account,  but  bis,  that  the  signing  was  required. 

An  accident  happened  here  which,  for  a  short  time,  was  likely  to  disturb 
their  harmony.     The  morning  after  the  council  was   held,  Mr.  Pike  missed 
his  flag  ;  which  had  eitherbeen  stolen, "or had  fallen  overboard.     He  sent  for 
L'  Orignal  leve,  and  in  his  presence  punished  the  guard  for  Ilia  negligence, 
and  sent  a  party  three   miles   down  the   river  in  search  of  the  flag-,  to  sltew 
r  at  the  loss.     In  the  night,  however,  he  was  awakened  by   Le  Petit 
Corbeau,  who  had  come  from  his  village  to  see    if  any  accident  had  befallen 
t  he  party,  as  the  flag  had  been  found  floating  three  miles  beiowtheir  villagc(15 
from  St.  Peters)  having  concluded  from  this  circumstance,  that  some 
had  taken  place,  in  which  the  flag  had  been  thrown  over  board.     Al- 
though the  loss  of  the  flag  had  been  considered  an  unfortunate  circumstance 
it  proved  the  means  of  preventing  an   effusion    of   blood.     A    chief,  called 
the  Outai-de  Blanche',  who  hi  d  got  his  lip  cut  off,  came  to  the  Petit  Corbeau 
in  his  village,  and  told  him  "  his  face  was  his  looking  glass  ;    it  wras  spoiled, 
and  he  was  determined  on  revenge."     Accordingly  both  parties  were  charg- 
ing their  guns,  when  the  lost  flag   of  the   United  States    appeared  in  the 
t  of  them.     They  were  all  astonished  to   see  it  there,   with  the  staff" 
broken. 

Corbeau  spoke  to  this  effect.  "  A  thing  so  sacred  had  not  been  tak. 
en  from  the  boat  without  violence.  It  would  be  proper  for  them  to  hush 
their  private  animosities  until  they  had  revenged  the  cause  of  their  eldest 
brother.  He  would  immediately  go  up  to  St.  Peter's  to  know  what  dogs 
had  done  the  thing,  and  take  steps  to  get  satisfaction  from  those  who  had 
done  it."  The}  all  listened  to  this  reasoning  ;  immediately  put  the  flag  to 
dry,  and  embarked  for  the  camp  of  the  United  States  part}.  Mr. Pike  gave 
him  fi\  e  yard-  of  blue  stroud,  three  \  ards  of  calico,  a  handkerchief,  a  car- 
rot of  tobacco,  and  a  knife,  in  order  to  have  the  peace  made  up  with  the 
Outarde  Blanche.  He  promised  to  send  the  flag  to  the  falls,  and  make  up 
the  matter  with  his  antagonist. 

Whilst  detained  by  the  loss  of  his  flag,  Mr.  Pike  sent  a  flag  and  two 
carrots  of  tobacco,  by  Mr.  Cameron,  to  die  Sioux,  on  the  head  of  the  St. 
Peter's  ;  made  a  draft  of  the  place,  and,  dispatchcel  the  boat  he  had  obtain- 
ed from  Mr.  Fisher  at  the  village  of  the  prairie  des  Chicns,  to  the  village  of 
tlie  Saint  Peters,  to  be  exchanged  for  a  barge  with  Mr.  Duncan.  The  boat 
■A,::  ,  obtaini  i  ere  light  vessel,  eight  men  being  able  to  carry  her. 

After  much  labour  and  fatigue  in  getting  the  boat  through  the  rapids,  they 
ot  of  the  falls  of  Saint  Anthony   on   the  evening  of  the  26th, 
ami  began  to  carry  their  loading  over  the  portage,   to  where    Mr.  Pike   had 
pitched  his  tent  above  the  shoot.     The  rapids  below  the  shoot  may  properly 
be  called  a.  continuation  of  the  falls  of  Saint  Anthony  :  they  deserve  the  ap- 
1   tion  of  falls  equally  with  those  of  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill.      The 

as  brought  to  them  at  this  place  by  two  young  Indians. 

Whil  n  were  at  work  transporting  the  barge  over  the  portage,  and 

three  I   a  mile  distant  from   the   camp  where   they   had   left  their 

arm-,  dians,  painted  black,   appeared  on  the   height  near  them. 

be  i  part  of  the  Sioux  war  party,  who  were  too  obstinate  to 

were  1    tter  armed  than  the  Indians 
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generally  are  :  having  guns,  bows,  arrows,  war-clubs  and  spears,  and  some 
of  them  pistols.  As  they  made  their  appearance  when  the  men  of  the  par- 
ty were  taking-  a  refreshing  dram,  Mr.  Pike  handed  some  to  the  Indian. 
The  hist  emptied  the  cup,  which  was  presented  to  him,  which  proved  a 
caution  as  to  the  quantity  to  be  given  to  the  others.  The  interpreter  was 
sent  with  them  to  the  camp,  as  Mr.  Fike  wished  to  purchase  one  of  their 
war-clubs  made  of  elk's  horn,  and  decorated  with  inlaid  work  ; — also  a  set 
of  their  bows  and  arrows.  But  the  liquor  beginning  to  operate,  the  Indian 
to  whom  they  belonged,  came  back  to  the  party  for  Mr.  Pike.  On  his  re- 
fusing to  go  until  the  boat  was  got  over  the  portag-e,  the  Indian  was  proba- 
bly offended,  as  he  borrowed  a  canoe  and  crossed  the  river.  After  getting 
their  boat  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  the  props  gave  wav,  and  she  slid 
down  to  the  bottom,  but  without  injuring  any  person. 

The  day  following,  the  large  boat  was  got  over  the  portage  ;  after  which, 
the  men  gave  a  very  decisive  proof  of  their  fatigue,  by  throwing  themselves 
down  to  sleep,  instead  of  getting  supper.  Six  of  the  men  out  of  twenty- 
two,  were  at  this  time  sick. 

The  proper  time  for  performing  the  voyage  up  the  Mississippi  appears  to 
be, — to  leave  the  Illinois  as  soon  as  the  ice  breaks  up  ;  but,  if  deferred  e  <_  n 
to  June,  it  may  be  performed  with  great  certainty  ;  for  then  the  water  in 
the  river  would  be  sufficiently  high. 

If  it  is  ever  possible  to  pass  these  falls  in  high  water,  which  is  a  doubtful 
thing,  it  must  be  done  on  the  eastern  side,  about  thirty  yards  from  the 
shore  ;  where  the  fall  is  formed  by  three  Layer  of  rocks,  one  below  the 
other  :  the  pitch  of  none  of  which  appears  higher  than  hve  feet. 

Above  the  falls,  for  forty  or  fifty  miles,  the  navigation  is  much  impeded 
by  shoals  and  ripples  ;  and  would  be  considered  impracticable  by  persons  not 
determined  to  proceed  ;  for  the  men  must  vrade,  and  push  the  boat  along, 
a  great  portion  of  the  distance.  Below  Crow  river,  they  killed  an  animal 
unknown  to  Mr.  Pike,  called  a  Blaireau. 

Opposite  to  the  mouth  of  Crow  river  they  found  a  bark  canoe  cut  to  pieces 
by  tomahawks,  and  the  paddles  broken  on  shore.  They  continued  to  meet 
with  the  wrecks  of  canoes  as  they  ascended, — eight  in  the  whole.  From 
the  form  of  these  canoes,  the  interpreter  supposed  them  to  be  Sioux  ; 
and  some  broken  arrows  found  with  them,  he  pronounced  to  be  Sauteurs. 
These  circumstances  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  canoes  had  belonged  to 
a  party  of  Sioux,  who  had  been  attacked  by  the  Sauteurs,  and  all  either  kill- 
ed or  taken.  The  interpreter  was  alarmed  lest  they  might  be  attacked  by 
the  Cbipeways,  under  the  supposition  <f  being  Sioux  traders,  before  an  ex- 
planation could  take  place  ;  three  Frenchmen  whom  they  had  caught  ashore 
near  this  place,  having  been  killed  the  last  spring.  Notwithstanding  this 
caution,  Mr.  Pike  was  frequently  on  shore  in  pursuit  of  game,  which  had  be- 
come more  plentiful  since  passing  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  than  it  was  below. 
Elk,  bear,  racoons,  pheasants,  geese  and  prairie  hens,  were  frequently 
met  with. 

On  the  5th  of  October  they  passed  several  old  Sioux  encampments,  all  of 
which  were  fortified  ;  they  found  five  litters  on  which  the  sick,  or  wounded 
had  been  carried.  A  hard  battle  had  been  foug'ht  here  between  the  Sioux 
and  Sauteurs,  in  the  present  year.  On  the  next  day  when  hunting,  Mr. 
Fike  found  a  small  red  capot,  hung  on  a  tree  :  this  the  interpreter  said  was 
an  offering  to  the  Bon  Dieu. 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th  they  reached  the  place  where  Mr.  Rienville 
and  Monsr.  Perlier  wintered  in  1797.  Above  it  is  a  cluster  of  more  than 
twenty  islands  in  the  course  of  four  miles,  which  they  named  the  Beaver 
islands  from  the  great  sig-ns  of  those  animals  which  were  exhibited,  there 
being  dams  on  every  island,  and  roads  from  them  every  two  or  three  reds- 
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In  the  evening-  they  arrived  at  the  grand  rapids.  These  falls  are  dangerous 
and  difficult  to  pass,  from  the  inequality  in  the  depth  of  the  water,  and  num- 
ber of  rocks.  The  boats  must  be  lifted  over  rocks  not  covered  by  one  foot 
of  water,  while  the  next  step  plunges  the  boatman  over  his  head.— 
The  boats  frequently  swing  on  these  rocks,  to  the  great  hazard  of  their 
bilging. 

Five  miles  higher  than  the  rapids  they  found  their  large  boat  to  leak  so 
fast,  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  unload  her.  Near  a  war  encampment,  at 
this  place,  was  a  painted  buckskin  and  a  piece  of  scarlet  cloth  suspended  on 
the  limb  of  a  tree  ;  supposed  to  be  a  Matcho  Manitou,  to  render  their  en- 
terprize  successful  ;  less  superstitious  than  the  Indians,  Mr.  Pike  convert- 
ed this  donation  to  the  evil  spirit,  to  his  own  use. 

On  the  thirteenth  they  passed  a  handsome  little  river  ;  which  enters  the 
Mississippi  from  the  east.  Here,  on  the  only  timbered  land  they  had  see'n 
above  the  falls  of  Saint  Anthony  was  discovered  the  first  signs  of  buffaloe. 

On  the  day  following,  when  hunting,  Mr.  Pike  came  on  a  trail  which  he 
supposed  to  be  of  savages  ;  he  pursued  it  with  great  caution  for  some  time, 
when  he  started  a  large  bear  which  had  been  feeding  on  the  carcase  of  a 
deer.  The  river  became  shoal,  rapid  and  full  of  islands  as  they  ascended  : 
it  is  skirted  in  some  places  by  well  timbered  land,  vvhile  swamps  of  hem- 
lock and  white  pine  frequently  appear. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  two 
inches  deep,  which  had  fallen  in  the  preceding  night.  It  continued  snowing, 
and  the  party  had  to  pass  a  rapid  immediately  above  them  by  wading  to  their 
necks  in  the  water.  Mr.  Pike  having  determined  to  reach  Le  Riviere  de 
Corbeau,  the  highest  point  ever  made  by  traders  in  their  bark  canoes,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  get  over  the  rapids.  After  some  hours  exertion  they 
were  obliged  to  put  ashore,  at  about  two  thirds  up  the  rapids,  with  their 
limbs  benumbed  by  the  cold.  Their  boats  filled  with  Water  so  fast,  as  to 
keep  most  of  the  hands  employed  in  bailing.  The  serjeant,  a  very  stout 
man,  had  broken  a  blood  vessel,  and  discharged  nearly  two  quarts  of  blood 
by  the  mouth  :  one  of  the  corporals  evacuated  nearly  a  pint  when  he  at- 
tempted to  void  his  urine.  These  circumstances,  and  four  of  his  men  having 
previously  been  rendered  useless, she  wed  the  necessity  of  abandoning  the  riv- 
er with  the  large  boats,  and  erecting  huts  for  the  winter, where  some  of  the 
party  might  be  left  whilst  the  others  proceeded  to  the  source  of  the  river. 
The  beauty  of  the  situation,  plenty  of  game,  and  abundance  of  fine  pine 
timber  in  its  vicinity,  were  additional  reasons  for  stopping  at  this  place. 

Constructing  small  canoes  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  voyage  as 
far  as  practicable,  and  erecting  the  log  huts,  or  station,  for  the  party  who 
were  to  remain  here,  occupied  those  who  were  not  employed  in  hunting  un- 
til the  2d  of  November. 

Before  leaving  this  place  Mr.  Pike  had  determined  to  get  an  elk,  the 
signs  of  which  were  numerous.  For  this  purpose  he  went  down  the  river 
about  twelve  miles  to  a  prairie  on  the  east  side,  accompanied  by  one  of  his 
detachment.  They  fell  in  with  a  large  drove  of  elk,  and  followed  them, 
until  they  were  weary,  without  killing  any  :  they  shot  at  and  wounded  deer 
which  they  could  not  afterwards  track,  and  closed  their  first  day  •*  hungry, 
cold,  and  fatigued  !"  Resuming  their  chase  of  the  elk  with  the  morning, 
they  attemped  to  drive  them  into  the  wood,  but  the  leader  of  the  drove 
breaking  past  them,  the  others. followed  him  fearlessly  in  the  same  track. 
Their  fire  on  the  passing  drove  produced  no  effect.  Thus  disappointed 
they  attempted  to  reach  the  river,  by  pursuing  a  south  course.  It 
earried  them  to  Elk  lake,  which  is  about  five  miles  long,  and  two  miles 
wide,  at  the  close  of  the  second  day.  On  both  its  banks  they  observed 
Vol  IV.  Appendix-  K 
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droves  of  elk  ;  and  about  sunset,  two  bucks  of  a  drove,  which  was  crossing 
the  prairie,  came  near  them.  One  of  them  was  killed  ;  and,  as  it  fulfilled 
the  promise  which  Mr.  Pike  had  made  when  he  left  the  station, — the  death 
of  this  elk  recompensed  him  for  the  fatigue  of  two  days  spent  without  food 
in  the  pursuit  !  Whilst  carrying  one  half  to  their  fire,  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile,  the  wolves  seized  the  remainder. 

One  of  the  men  having  killed  two  deer  about  six  miles  below  their  en- 
campment, and  near  the  river,  three  of  the  party  were  sent  in  a  canoe  for 
them  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  with  directions  to  return  in  the  morning 
It  snowed  all  night ;  and  the  men  not  returning,  Mr.  Pike  went  in  search  of 
them  to  the  place  where  he  understood  the  game  had  been  killed.  Disco- 
vering nothing  of  his  men  there,  and  knowing  the  hostile  disposition  of  the 
Chipeways  to  persons  found  on  this  part  of  the  river,  whom  they  suppose 
arc  traders,  he  became  uneasy,  as  to  their  fate.  The  snow  continued  to  fall 
very  fast,  it  was  near  a  foot  in  depth,  and  he  could  scarcely  find  wood 
enough  to  make  a  fire  for  the  night.  The  ice  was  forming  rapidly  in 
the  river.  The  men  not  arriving  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  he 
determined  in  the  morning  to  return  to  the  station  ;  and  with  a  party 
resume  the  search  for  them.  After  writing  on  the  snow  directions 
to  the  lost  men,  should  they  arrive,  and  putting  up  his  handkerchief  as 
a  flag,  he  took  about  ten  pounds  of  meat,  a  bear  skin,  his  gun  and  swords 
and  thus  laden  set  out.  Such  was  the  anxiety  of  mind  he  laboured  under 
that,  notwithstanding  the  load  he  carried,  he  reached  the  bottom  above  their 
former  hunting  camp  before  night.  In  the  course  of  the  journey  he  passed 
several  deer,  and  one  elk,  but  declined  firing,  as  it  was  doubtful  whether  he 
coidd  have  saved  the  meat  had  he  been  so  fortunate  as  to  kill  any  of  them. 
While  endeavouring  to  kindle  a  fire,  he  heard  the  sound  of  voices  ;  on 
looking  up  he  discovered  a  corporal  and  three  of  his  men  passing.  He  call- 
ed them  to  him,  and  they  encamped  together.  They  were  going  down  the 
river  in  order  to  render  what  service  they  could  to  the  party,  whom  they 
supposed  had  met  with  some  difficulty  from  the  ise,  in  ascending  the  river 
with  their  venison.  They  were  very  much  hurt  to  find  that  Mr.  Pike  could 
give  no  tidings  of  the  men.  After  experiencing  some  difficulty  in  crossing 
the  river,  they  reached  the  station  about  noon.  On  the  11th  two  of  the 
three  men  who  were  supposed  to  be  lost,  arrived  ;  they  had  seen  and  under- 
stood the  writing  on  the  snow,  and  had  left  the  other  man  at  their  camp  to 
take  care  of  the  meat.  Their  detention  was  owing  to  their  not  being  able 
to  find  the  deer  which  had  been  shot,  and  losing  themselves  in  the  swamp 
the  first  night. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  it  rained  with  severe  thunder  and  lightning  ; 
which  was  followed  by  an  extraordinary  cold  evening. 

Whatever  charms  there  may  be  in  the  occasional  pursuit  of  game,  the 
life  of  a  hunter  is  a  slavish  and  precarious  one.  For  although  Mr.  Pike  had 
sometimes  killed  as  much  as  six  hundred  weight  in  one  day,  at  other  time? 
he  spent  three  days,  and  only  procured  some  small  birds  which  he  was  com- 
pelled to  shoot,  to  prevent  his  men  from  starving-. 

To  hunt  the  elk  with  success,  the  gun  should  carry  a  ball  of  a  size  not 
more  than  30  in  the  pound  ? — an  ounce  ball  would  be  preferable.  Were 
these  animals  followed  on  horseback,  by  persons  dextrous  in  the  use  of  the 
bow  and  arrow,  he  supposes  greater  numbers  might  be  killed  than  by  any 
other  means.  The  hunter  might  ride  along  side  of  them,  lodge  his  arrow 
in  what  part  of  the  body  he  pleased,  and  leaving  the  wounded  one  pass  on 
to  others. 

On  the  27th  the  men  were  sent  down  the  river  for  eleven  deer  which  one 
$  felie  hunters  had  killed.     The*  aetvtr&ed  with  se-veateen  deer  and  t-*o  cJi 
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from  the  lower  camp,  and  accompanied  by  two  Indians,  who  stated  that 
they  belonged  to  a  band  residing'  on  lake  Supcriour,  called  Fols  Avoines 
Their  language  was  that  of  the  Chipeways.  They  said  that  Mr.  Dickson 
and  three  other  traders  were  established  about  sixty  miles  below  ;  and  that 
there  were  seventy  lodges  of  Sioux  on  the  Mississippi.  The  Indians  we,re 
well  satisfied  with  their  reception  ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  information 
they  gave,  Mr.  Pike  dispatched  two  of  his  men  with  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dick- 
son, for  the  purpose  of  attaching  the  most  powerful  tribes  in  this  quarter  to 
his  interests.  On  the  29th  a  Sioux  (the  son  of  a  warrior  called  the  Killien 
Rouge  of  the  gens  de  feuille)  and  a  Fols  Avoine,  came  to  the  post.  He 
stated  that  having  struck  their  trail,  and  finding  some  to  be  shoe  tracks,  he 
supposed  it  led  to  the  establiment  of  some  trader,  and  followed  it.  He  also 
stated  that  Mr.  Dickson  had  told  the  Sioux  "  that  they  might  hunt  where 
they  pleased,  as  the  United  States  party  were  gone  ahead,  and  would  cause 
the' Chipeways  to  treat  them  with  friendship  whenever  Mr.  Pike  met  with 
that  nation.  That  he  had  barred  up  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Peters,  so  that  no 
liquor  could  ascend  that  river  ;  but  if  they  came  on  the  Mississippi,  they 
should  have  what  liquor  they  pleased,  and  that  the  party  had  a  great  deal  of 
merchandize  to  give  to  Indians  in  presents." 

This  misrepresentation  of  facts  seemed  intended  to  serve  his  own  views, 
and  draw  the  Indians  from  the  traders  on  the  St.  Peter's  who  adhered  to 
the  restricting  law  against  supplying  them  with  liquor  to  his  own  camp  on 
the  Mississippi,  where  he  promised  to  supply  them  :  it  might  have  a  farther 
ill  effect  ;  for,  under  the  expectation  of  hunting  on  the  Mississippi  in  secu- 
rity, should  any  of  them  be  killed,  the  blame  would  attach  to  the  United 
States  party.  Mr.  Pike  therefore  explained  fully  to  the  young  chief  the  real 
facts  and  his  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  dismissed  them  on  the  day  following 
with  some  trifling-  presents. 

On  the  3rd  of  December,  Mr.  Dickson  with  an  engagee,  and  a  3'oung 
Indian,  arrived  at  the  post,  where  they  were  received  with  politeness  and 
attention.  After  a  serious  conversation,  on  the  information  given  by  the 
young  chief,  it  appeared  to  be  in  part  incorrect :  for  Mr.  D.  denied,  that  ei- 
ther himself,  or  any  houses  under  his  direction,  sold  liquor.  He  gave  suck 
useful  information  relative  to  the  future  route  of  the  party  as  led  to  a  full 
confidence  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  object  of  the  voyage.  He  appeared  to  be 
a  gentleman  of  general  commercial  knowledge,  and  much  geographical  in- 
formation relative  to  the  western  country.  When  Mr.  Dickson  left  the  sta- 
tion on  the  4th  he  furnished  Mr.  Pike  with  a  letter  to  a  young  man  of  his 
house  on  lake  de  Sable,  and  offered  his  services  to  any  extent. 

Three  families  of  the  Fols  Avoine  Indians  arrived  on  the  <3th,  as  also  a 
Sioux  Indian  who  pretended  to  have  been  sent  from  the  Gens  de  Feuille,  to 
give  information  that  the  Yar.ktons  and  Sussitor.es,  two  of  the  most  savage 
hands  of  the  Sioux,  residing  near  the  heads  of  the  St.  Peter's  and  the 
Missouri  river,  had  commenced  the  war  dance,  and  would  depart  in  a  few 
days  ;  in  which  case  he  conceived  it  best  that  the  Fols  Avoine  should  keep 
under  the  protection  of  the  exploring  party.  He  stated  that  he  gave  this. 
information,  as  the  making  a  stroke  on  the  thipeway  would  tend  to  defeat 
the  object  of  the  United  States  party.  Although  there  were  reasons  for 
believing  him  a  self  deputed  envoy,  Mr.  Pike  offered  to  pay  either  him  or 
any  other  young  Sioux,  who  would  go  to  these  bands  and  deliver  his  worn*. 
The  Indian  premised  to  make  them  known  on  his  return.  On  the  next  day 
another  of  the  Fols  Avoine  tribe  encamped  near  the  stockade.  The  Indiav: 
named  Chien  Blanche,  was  an  intelligent  man  ;  and  staffed  that  he  had  win- 
tered on  that  place  for  ten  ye:irs  past.  Mr.  Pike  visited  his  lodge  in  the  «*'- 
tcrncon,  aud  found  him  seated  in  the  midst  of  btis  children,  and  grand  cjii!«v 
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ren,  amounting-  to  ten  in  number.  His  wife,  although  advanced  in  years, 
was  suckling  two  children  that  appeared  nearly  of  the  same  age  (two  years) 
and  which  might  have  been  taken  for  twins,  had  not  one  been  of  a  much 
clearer  complexion  than  the  other.  On  enquiry  he  found  that  the  fair  one 
was  the  chdd  of  an  Englishman  by  one  of  Cliien  Blanche's  daughters  lately 
dpad  ;  since  which,  the  grand  mother  had  taken  it  to  her  breast.  The 
lodge  was  covered  with  mats  made  of  platted  rushes.  To  these  Indians  he 
was  obliged  to  give  meat ; — but  on  explaining  the  situation  the  party  were 
in,  with  respect  to  provisions,  the  Chien  Blanche  said,  they  were  then  with- 
out food,  but  would  return  a  greater  quantity  for  it  in  the  course  of  the 
winter. 

An  invalid  Sioux  arrived  on  the  8th,  with  information  that  the  Sissatones, 
and  Yanktons  were  determined  to  make  war  on  the  Chipeways,  and  that 
they  had  formed  a  party  of  150,  or  160  men  for  the  purpose  :  but  that  a  part 
of  the  Sissatones  had  refused  to  join  in  the  expedition,  and  would  visit  the 
exploring  party  on  the  day  following.  This  information  led  Mr.  Pike  to 
defer  the  voyage  to  Lac  Sangsue,  which  he  had  in  contemplation,  until  he 
had  seen  these  Indians  ;  as  he  might,  perhaps,  be  the  means  of  preventing 
the  intended  stroke  against  the  Chipeways.  In  expectation  of  a  visit  from 
the  Indians,  he  had  two  large  kettles  of  soup  made  for  them  :  The  Sioux 
did  not  arrive. 

Leaving  some  of  his  men  at  the  stockade,  or  station,  Mr.  Pike  set  off 
with  the  remainder  in  prosecution  of  his  voyage  to  the  source  of  the  river, 
with  sledges  similar  to  those  used  by  farmers,  and  capable  of  holding  about 
four  hundred  weight.  They  crossed  the  river  on  the  evening  of  the  9di  of 
December,  and  encamped  above  the  rapids.  In  the  morning  they  began 
their  march  up  the  river  :  each  of  the  sleds  was  drawn  by  two  men,  and 
the  perogue  towed  by  three.  They  found  it  difficult  to  get  along  ;  the  snow 
"being  dissolved  in  many  places  en  the  prairie.  The  men  with  the  canoe  had 
frequently  to  wade  and  drag  her  over  the  racks.  As  the  party  had  now  to 
depend  altogether  on  game  for  their  subsistence,  the  real  dangers,  and  the 
difficulties  to  be  encountered  were  coinmunic  ited  to  the  men  this  evening. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day,  they  beard  not  less  than  fifty  guns  fired 
ahead  ;  and,  after  dark,  five  more,  with  a  noise  and  shouting  in  the  prairie. 
Mr  Pike  and  a  corporal  pushed  on  8  miles  in  advance  of  the  party,  with  the  hope 
of  Ending  che  Indians, but  without  success.  They  however  found  that  the  riv- 
er w^s  frozen  so  as  to  enable  them  to  travel  on  the  ice,  and  proceed  three 
times  as  fast  as  they  had  hitherto  done.  A  Fcls  Avoine,  who  met  the  party, 
informed  them  that,  in  the  pear  cf  the  hills  which  bordered  the  prairie,  there 
were  small  lakes  which,  by  portages,  communicated  with  lake  Superior  : 
and,  that  in  one  day's  march  in  that  direction,  English  trading  houses  would 
be  met  with.  That  the  Chipeways  were  then  hunting,  and  that  the  Sioux, 
who  h:d  visited  the  station  on  the  29th  of  the  preceding  month,  on  hearing 
the  firing,  had  prudently  retired  to  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi. 

Persons  unn<~quainted  with  the  enterprising  spirit  of  trade,  and  of  the 
people  of  the  North  West  company,  would  be  surprised  to  find  they  had 
penetrated  the  wilderness  sc  far  from  lake  Superior,  by  lakes  which  are 
little  better  than  marshes.  It  may  serve  to  shew  the  difficulty  of  putting  a 
barrier  to  their  trade  in  this  quarter, 

Whilst  proceeding  up  the  fiver,  the  foremost  of  the  sleds,  which  contained 
all  their  ammunition,  and  the  baggage  of  Mr.  Pike,  fell  through  the  ice. 
The  men  had  to  get  into  the  river,  up  to  their  middles  in  water,  to  recover 
the  articles  :  and  on  an  examination  of  them  it  was  found  that  all  their  cart- 
ridges, and  several  pounds  of  battle  powder  was  spoilt  ;  what  they  hap. 
pened  to  have  in  kegs  was  saved,  or  they  must  have  given  up  the  prosecu- 
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tion  of  the  voyage  for  want  of  the  means  of  supplying  themselves  with  pro- 
visions. Several  other  articles  were  materially  injured.  At  the  time  they 
met  with  this  accident,  two  Fols  Avoine  Indians  arrived  ;  one  of  whom  lmd 
been  at  the  camp  on  the  29th  of  November,  in  company  with  the  Sioux 
Mr.  Pike  shewed  them  by  signs  where  he  intended  to  encamp,  and  invited 
them  to  join  him.  They  retired,  but  returned  in  the  evening  to  the  camp 
with  each  a  deer,  as  a  present.  In  the  morning  a  small  present  was  made  in 
return,  and  the  canoe  was  given  to  them  to  keep  until  the  spring.  After  re- 
maining two  days  encamped  they  left  it  on  the-  morning  of  the  17"th,  with 
their  sleds  very  heavy  laden.  Having  eleven  deer  on  hand,  and  it  being'  ne- 
cessary to  lighten  their  load,  a  hole  was  dug  in  the  ground,  in  which  a  bar- 
rel of  pork,  and  one  of  flour,  wrapped  in  deer  skins  to  keep  off  the  damp, 
were  deposited.  After  filling  up  the  pit,  they  made  their  Are  immediately 
over  it.  On  the  evening  of  the  20th,  they  deposited  another  barrel  of  flour, 
and  heard  three  guns  fired  at  sunset. 

On  Tuesday,  the  24th  of  December,  they  reached  the  Isle  de  Corbeau, 
in  hit.  45  deg.  49  min.  50  sec.  north,  at  the  confluence  of  the  riviere  de  Cor- 
beau with  the  Mississippi.  The  latter  river,  above  this  place,  is  very  narrow, 
and  changes  its  general  direction,  from  west  to  northeast. 

From  the  frequent  breaking  of  their  sleds,  and  accidents  of  that  nature, 
the  progress  of  the  party  was  very  slow  :  sometimes  not  more  than  four 
miles  in  a  day,  and  seldom  exceeding  ten. 

After  passing  the  riviere  de  Corbeau,  the  timber  consisted  of  yellow  and 
pitch  pine  :  scarcely  any  of  which  had  been  met  with  below.  Much  of  it 
is  dead.  The  country  becomes  dreary  and  barren,  with  high  rocks  and  bare 
knobs.  As  they  proceeded  up  the  river,  the  bottoms  were  found  to  extend, 
and  the  country  was  full  of  small  lakes.  On  approaching  Pine  river,  a  new 
species  of  pine  called  by  the  French  "  Sappine,"  was  observed  to  grow  in 
abundance. 

At  the  mouth  of  Pine  river  is  the  site  of  a  large  Chipeway  encampment., 
of  fourteen  lodges.  It  had  been  occupied  in  the  summer,  but  was  then  va- 
cant. From  the  marks  which  were  left,  it  appeared  that  they  had  marched 
a  party  of  fifty  warriors  against  the  Sioux,  and  had  killed  four  men  and  four 
■women.  The  women  were  represented  by  carved  images  of  pine  or  cedar, 
the  four  men  were  painted  and  planted  up  to  their  middles  in  the  ground, 
with  four  poles,  sharpened  at  the  ends,  by  their  sides.  Near  this  place  they 
observed  poles,  on  which  deer  skins,  plumes,  silk  handkerchiefs,  &c.  were 
suspended  ;  as  also  a  circular  hoop  of  cedar  with  something  attached  to  it, 
which  had  the  appearance  of  a  scalp.  Near  the  site  of  each  lodge  was  a 
hole  dug  in  the  ground,  with  boughs  ready  to  cover  it,  as  a  retreat  for  their 
women  and  children  in  case  of  an  attack  from  the  Sioux. 

Higher  up  they  passed  six  very  elegant  bark  canoes,  which  had  been 
laid  up  by  the  Chipeways  ,-  as  also  a  camp,  curiously  formed  of  pine  bran- 
ches ;  which  did  not  seem  to  have  been  evacuated  more  than  ten  days. 

On  the  evening  of  the  2nd  of  January,  IS»06,  the  centinel  gave  informa- 
tion that  some  Indians  were  coming  at  full  speed  upon  the  trail  or  track  of 
the  party.  The  men  were  ordered  to  stand  by  their  arms  carelessly.  The 
Indians  were  immediately  in  the  camp,  and  saluted  the  flag  by  a  discharge 
of  three  pieces,  when  four  Chipeways,  one  Englishman,  and  a  Frenchman  of 
the  North  West  company  presented  themselves.  They  stated,  that  some 
women  having-  discovered  the  trail,  and  not  knowing  but  it  might  be  their 
enemies,  bad  given  the  alarm.  They  had  heard  of  t lie  United  States  party, 
and  revered  the  flag.  Mr.  Grant  (the  Englishman)  had  only  arrived  the 
day  before  from  lake  de  Sable  ;  from  which  he  had  marched  in  a  day  and  a 
half.  The  Indians  were  presented  with  half  a  deer,  for  which  they  were 
very  thankful,  having  been  kept  in  their  camp  some  days  by  the  discovery  of 
the  fires  which  th"  exploring  party  made  vMxere  they  stopped. 
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The  next  morning  the  party  continued  their  journey,  except  Mr.  Pike  aiiA 
One  of  his  men,  who  accompanied  Mr.  Grant  to  his  establishment  on  the 
Red  Cedar  lake.  The  British  flag  was  flying  at  the  trading  house  : — Mr. 
Grant  said  it  belonged  to  the  Indians.  After  explaining  to  a  Chipeway 
warrior,  called  •  Curlyhead,'  the  objects  of  the  voyage,  and  receiving  his  ans- 
wer,  which  was  that  he  should  remain  quiet  till  their  return,  they  eat  break- 
fast and  parted.  Mr.  Pike  and  his  companion  overtook  the  rest  of  the  par* 
ty  at  the  close  of  the  day. 

In  the  night  of  the  4th,  Mr.  Pike's  tent  was  discovered  by  the  centinei 
to  be  on  fire  ;  the  party  were  alarmed  in  time  to  prevent  any  other  damage 
than  the  loss  of  the  tent,  which  was  a  double  one,  and  some  articles  of 
cloathing  which  had  been  hung  to  dry.  They  fortunately  saved  three  small 
kegs  of  powder  from  the  flames,  which  were  in  the  tent. 

On  the  6th,  the  snow  was  three  feet  deep,  and  continued  falling  all  the 
day.  In  this  day's  march  they  met  two  Frenchmen,  of  the  N.  W.  company, 
each  of  whom  carried  about  200  pounds  weight  on  his  back.  They  had 
rackets  on.  Mr.  Grant,  and  the  Frenchman  with  him,  were  gone  on  before. 
The  next  day  was  so  intensely  cold  that  several  of  the  men  had  their  extre- 
mities frozen.  It  was  found  necessary  to  send  a  person  forward  to  make 
fires  ever}'  three  miles. 

Supposing  themselves  to  be  at  no  great  distance  from  Sandy  lake,  Mr. 
Pike,  with  a  corporal,  left  the  party,  and  went  to  view  it.  They  walked 
briskly  till  towards  evening,  when  they  met  a  young  Indian,  one  of  those 
who  had  visited  their  camp  near  Red  Cedar  lake.  They  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain to  liim  their  wish  of  reaching  lake  de  Sable  that  e\-ening.  He  turned 
back  with  them  until  they  came  to  a  trail  which  led  across  the  woods, 
which  he  signified  was  a  near  course.  They  went  with  him,  and  soon  found 
themselves  in  a  Chipeway  encampment,  to  which  the  friendly  savage  had 
led  them,  with  the  expectation  of  their  remaining  at  it  all  night,  knowing 
it  to  be  too  late  to  reach  the  lake  at  a  reasonable  hour.  On  their  refusing 
to  stay  he  put  them  in  the  right  road.  At  dusk  they  arrived  at  the  place 
where  the  track  left  the  Mississippi,  when  they  traversed  two  leagues  of 
the  wilderness  without  much  difficulty,  and  at  last  struck  the  shore  of  the 
lake  de  Sable,  over  a  branch  of  which  their  course  lay.  The  snow  having 
covered  the  trail  of  the  Frenchmen  who  had  passed  before  with  rackets, 
they  were  fearful  of  losing  themselves  on  the  lake.  The  reason  for  such 
apprehension  can  be  best  felt  by  those  who  have  been  exposed  on  a  naked 
and  dreary  plain,  in  a  high  latitude,  on  a  December  night,  when  the  mer- 
cury in  Farenheit's  thermometer  stood  twenty-seven  degrees  below  0. 
Cheered  by  a  belief  that  they  saw  the  opposite  shore,  they  proceeded  in  a 
direct  line  ;  and  after  some  time  had  the  satisfaction  of  discovering  lights 
in  the  houses.  On  their  arrival  they  found,  to  their  surprize,  a  large  stock- 
ade. The  gate  being  opened  they  entered,  and  proceeded  to  the  quarters  of 
Mr.  Grant,  where  they  were  treated  with  the  greatest  hospitality. 

This  establishment  was  made  by  the  North  West  company  twelve  years 
before  :  when  it  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Charles  Bousky.  It  has 
now  acquired  such  a  degree  of  regularity  as  to  allow  the  superintendant  to 
live  with  tolerable  comfort.  They  have  horses,  which  were  obtained  from 
the  Indians  on  Red  river. 

They  raise  plenty  of  potatoes,  and  the  lake  furnishes  them  with  pike, 
^ackers,  pickerel,  and  white  fish,  in  any  number.  Beaver,  deer,  and  moose, 
are  in  abundance  ;  but  their  principal  dependance  is  on  the  wild  oats, 
.vrr  'h  they  purchase  from  the  Indians  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  a  half 
the  bushel.  Flour,  pork,  and  salt  may  be  considered  as  interdicted  articles* 
»o  persons  not  principals  in  the  establishment.  Flour  sells  at  half  a  dollar, 
ja  It  - .-  -1  dollar,  pork  80  cents,  <:ugar  half  a  dollar,  and  tea  at  four  dollars  anrf. 
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a  half  a  pound  !  The  sugar  is  obtained  from  the  Indians,  and  made  from 
maple  juice. 

The  remainder  of  the  party  did  not  arrive  at  the  establishment  of  the  N. 
W.  company,  on  lake  de  Sable,  until  the  evening  of  the  thirteenth  ;  one  of 
the  men  had  been  much  injured  by  the  fall  of  a  tree  ;  thi9,  with  the  badness 
of  the  ice  on  Lake  river,  (occasioned  by  the  marshes  which  abound  on  it) 
and  through  which  one  of  the  sleds  fell,  had  much  retarded  their  progress. 
At  the  establishment  they  were  furnished  with  a  warm  room,  and  well  treat- 
ed.    Mr.  Grant  had  gone  to  an  Indian  lodge  to  receive  his  credits. 

On  the  14th  Mr.  Pike,  crossed  the  lake,  and  ascertained  the  latitude  to  be 
46  deg.  9  min.  20  sec.  north.  Mr.  Grant  returned  on  this  day,  with  a 
quantity  of  furs,  and  eleven  beaver  carcases. 

Mr.  Pike,  and  Mr.  Grant,  accompanied  by  two  of  the  party,  went  to  view 
the  lake,  and  found  it  more  extensive  than  he  had  imagined.  On  leaving  the 
stockade  they  met  an  Indian,  whose  countenance  expressed  great  astonish- 
ment when  told  that  Mr.  Pike  was  an  American  ;  for,  it  is  here  confessed 
that  the  savages  express  the  greatest  veneration  for  the  American  character 
when  it  is  connected  with  warlike  achievements  :  they  say,  "  the  American 
is  neither  a  Frenchman  nor  an  Englishman,  but  a  white  Indian."  At  this 
place  the  men  were  employed  in  making  sleds  to  conform  to  those  used  in 
this  part  of  the  country  ;  which  are,  a  single  plank  turned  up  like  the  head 
of  a  violin.     The  baggage  is  lashed  on  in  bags  or  sacks. 

On  the  19th  two  men  of  the  N.  W.  company  arrived  from  the  Fond  de 
Lac  Superieur  with  letters  ;  (me  of  which  was  from  their  establishment 
in  Atabasca,  and  had  been  since  May  in  coming. 

While  at  this  post,  they  eat  beaver  dressed  in  every  respect  as  roasted 
pig.  It  had  no  unpleasant  taste  ;  on  the  contrary,  was  very  excellent  eating. 
The  head  of  the  moose,  which  they  also  eat  here,  when  well  boiled,  was 
considered  equal  to  the  tail  of  the  beaver,  to  which  in  taste  and  substance  it 
is  similar. 

On  the  20th  January,  the  party  and  sleds  left  the  North  West  company's 
station,  and  reached  the  portage  between  the  Mississippi  and  Leech  Lake 
river.  It  began  to  snow  in  the  evening,  and  continued  all  night  and  the 
morning  of  the  next  day.  From  the  quantity  of  water  on  the  ice,  it  was 
found  impracticable  to  £et  all  the  baggage  along  ;  eight  men  were  there- 
fore sent  back  laden  with  those  articles  which  were  not  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  party.  Mr.  Grant  who  had  accompanied  them  thus  far,  not  being  so 
incumbered  with  articles  as  they  were,  left  them  on  the  morning  of  the  se- 
cond day.  As  they  approached  the  neighbourhood  of  a  lodge  or  house  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Grant,  where  he  had  promised  to  halt  half  a  day,  Mr.  Pike, 
accompanied  by  an  Indian  in  his  party  and  one  of  the  men,  left  the  main 
body,  to  go  to  it  :  the  soldier,  not  walking  with  the  same  speed,  was  left 
behind,  while  Mr.  Pike  and  his  companion  reached  the  house  about  sunset: 
they  met  two  of  Mr.  Grant's  men,  who  had  left  it  in  the  morning,  on  their 
return  10 'the 'lake  de  Sable.  Here  they  passed  an  uncomfortable  night; 
having  nothing  to  eat,  very  little  fire  wood,  and  no  blankets.  The  Indian, 
however,  slept  sound,  while  Mr.  Pike  sat  over  the  few  coals  their  lire  pro- 
dared.  The  man  they  had  left  behind  did  not  arrive  that  night.  The  In- 
dian having  expressed  a  wish  to  go  after  his  son,  left  Mr.  Pike  to  his  reflec- 
tions in  solitude,  the  next  morning.  About  ten  o'clock  the  soldier  arrived  : 
he  had  followed  them  until  some  time  in  the  night,  when,  finding  he  coidd 
not  overtake  his  company,  he  made  a  fire  and  halted  ;  but  having  no  ax, 
rould  scarcely  keep  himself  from  freezing.  He  met  the  Indian  in  the  morn- 
ing-, who  made  signs  for  him  to  go  on.  After  the  whole  party  had  arrived 
at  this  lodge.,  M:   Pike  determined  to  proceed  onto  the  head  of  the  river, 
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Accompanied  by  one  of  his  young  men,  named  Miller.  He  left  the  camp  o» 
the  morning1  of  the  29th,  when  it  was  snowing'  very  fast.  They  passed  an 
island,  one  rapid  and  a  small  lake,  and  arrived  about  one  o'clock  at  the  falls 
of  Pakagama  ;  the  greatest  impediment  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi, 
except  the  falls  of  Saint  Anthony,  between  its  source  and  the  Gulph  of 
Mexico.  They  stopped  for  the  night  at  three  Indian  lodges,  which  did  not 
appear  to  have  been  left  more  than  three  days  ;  and  where  they  found  a  fine 
parcel  of  split  wood.  By  cutting  down  three  sappine  trees,  and  weaving 
their  branches  into  the  windward  side  of  the  lodges,  so  as  to  protect  them 
from  the  storm,  they  had  a  tolerable  night's  lodging".  Not  being  able  to  find  a 
trail,  they  had  to  pass  through  a  dismal  cypress  swamp  in  the  morning,  before 
they  reached  the  river.  They  struck  it  at  a  small  lake,  and  perceived  a 
track  through  it,  which  they  knew  to  be  Mr.  Grant's  by  his  mark,  '  a  cut 
oh','  which  had  been  agreed  upon  before  they  parted  :  following  this,  they 
got  on  very  welltill  they  arrived  at  a  small  lake  where  the  trail  was  entire- 
ly obliterated.  After  some  search  on  the  opposite  side  they  discovered  it, 
and  passed  through  a  dismal  swamp,  beyond  which  was  another  lake, 
where  the  track  was  again  lost.  They  directed  their  course  for  a  point 
about  three  miles  distant,  and  where  they  found  a  Chipeway  lodge  of  one 
man,  his  wife,  five  children,  and  an  old  woman.  They  were  received  by 
the»e  savages  with  great  barbarity  ;  the  dogs  were  set  on  them,  and  when 
they  reached  the  lodge,  the  Indians  endeavoured  to  thrust  their  hands  into 
their  pockets.  This  was  resented  in  such  a  manner  as  to  let  them  know  it 
would  not  be  borne  with  through  fear,  and,  that  the  strangers  were  Che- 
wockmen,  or  Americans.  They  were  then  treated  more  civilly.  After  ar- 
ranging their  camp,  Mr.  Pike  went  into  the  lodge,  where  he  was  presented 
with  a  plate  of  dried  meat.  He  requested  Miller  to  bring  about  two  gills  of 
whiskey  which  made  them  all  good  friends.  The  old  squaw  gave  him  in  return 
more  meat,  and  ottered  some  tobacco,  the  latter  of  which  he  declined  ;  and 
gave  her  an  order  on  his  corporal  for  a  knife,  and  half  a  carrot  of  tobacco. 
After  Mr.  Pike  had  gone  to  his  own  fire,  the  old  man  came  out,  and  propo- 
sed to  trade  beaver  skins  for  whiskey  ;  meeting  a  refusal,  he  returned,  and 
directly  the  old  woman  came  out  with  a  beaver  skin  ;  she  being  also  refused, 
he  returned  to  the  charge  with  a  quantity  of  dried  meat,  which  on  any 
other  terms  would  have  been  acceptable  ;  a  peremptory  refusal  now,  put  an 
end  to  all  farther  application.  Indeed  it  appeared,  that  such  was  their  de- 
sire of  obtaining  liquor,  that  a  quart  of  whiskey  would  have  purchased  all 
the  family  was  worth  !  The  next  morning  Mr.  Pike  took  his  clothes  into 
the  Indian  lodge  to  dress,  but  was  received  very  coolly  ;  a  present  to  the 
wife  of  a  little  salt,  and  a  dram  to  the  Indian  unasked  for,  appeared  to  ame- 
liorate their  manners  ;  and  they  gave  directions  of  the  rout  to  be  pursued. 

They  passed  the  lake,  or  morass,  and  entered  on  the  meadow  through 
which  the  Mississippi  winds  its  course  of  nearly  fifteen  miles  ;  at  the 
head  of  this  meadow  they  discovered  that  they  had  missed  the  river,  which 
the  regained  by  making  a  turn  of  two  miles.  They  passed  the  fork  made 
by  the  lake  Sangsue  branch  and  that  from  lake  Winepic.  Taking  a  west 
course,  they  crossed  a  meadow,  or  prairie.  The  river  here  is  only  fifteen 
yards  wide.  They  encamped  about  a  mile  above  the  meadow,  where  they 
saw  an  animal  which,  from  the  leaps  it  took,  seemed  to  be  a  panther,  but  of 
twice  the  size  of  the  panther  on  the  lower  Mississippi.  It  shewed  some 
disposition  to  approach  Mr.  Pike,  which  he  wished  to  encourage  by  squatt- 
ing down,  and  desiring  Miller  to  do  the  same  behind  him,  but  without  ef- 
fect. The  night  was -so  cold,  that  the  spirits  they  had  in  a  keg  congealed  to 
the  consistence  of  honey.  Early  in  the  morning  they  left  the  camp,  and 
passed  along  a  continued  suite  of  meadows,  until  they  reached  the  Sangsue 
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kke,  a  little  after  midday.  The  sight  of  this  lake  was  highly  grateful  to 
their  feelings,  it  being  the  main  source  of  the  Mississippi  ;  but  the  little 
lake  Winepic  is  navigable  to  Red  Cedar  lake,  which  is  the  extremity  of 
the  navigation,  by  a  communication  of  hve  leagues.  Across  the  lake  it  was 
twelve  miles  to  the  establishment  of  the  North  West  Company,  which  they 
arrived  at  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  gates  were  locked,  but  on 
knocking  they  were  admitted,  and  received  by  Mr.  Hugh  M'Gillis,  with 
great  politeness  and  hospitality  ;  and  had  a  supper  of  biscuit,  butter,  and 
cheese  ! 

After  remaining  a  few  days  within  doors,  to  recover  from  the  fatigue  of 
travelling,  Mr.  Pike,  accompanied  by  Mr.  M'Gillis,  went  to  visit  Mr.  An- 
derson, the  agent  of  Mr.  Dickson,  at  the  west  end  of  the  lake,  in  a  situation 
favourable  for  trade.  He  went  in  a  cabriole,  formed  to  carry  one  person. 
It  is  constructed  of  boards  planed  smooth,  and  turned  up  about  two  feet  in 
front,  where  they  come  to  a  point  ;  the  width  behind  is  about  two  feet  and 
a  half,  where  there  is  fixed  a  box  covered  with  dressed  skins,  and  painted. 
This  box  is  open  behind,  but  covered  in  front  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  length. 
When  wrapped  up  in  his  bufi'aloe  robe,  the  traveller  slides  his  feet  into  this 
box,  or  boot,  horizontally,  sitting  with  his  body  upright,  and  his  back  sup- 
ported by  a  cushion.  The  horse  draws  in  shafts.  Thus  seated,  and  the 
head  and  extremities  covered  by  a  fur  cap,  and  other  warm  clothing,  he 
bids  defiance  to  wind  and  weather. 

On  returning'  to  the  N.  W.  establishment,  they  found  that  some  of  the 
Indians  had  already  arrived  from  their  hunting  camps  ;  and  a  Mons.  Bous- 
sant,  who  had  been  sent  from  the  establishment  some  time  before  on  busi- 
ness of  the  company,  but  who  not  returning  when  expected,  it  was  sup- 
posed the  Indians  had  killed  him.  Mr.  Grant  had  been  sent  in  search  of, 
and  returned  with  him,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  factory.  On  the  10th  they 
hoisted  the  American  flag,  on  the  staff  on  which  the  English  jack  was  then 
flying.  Some  Indians  and  riflemen,  after  a  few  shot,  broke  the  iron  pin  to 
which  it  was  fastened,  and  brought  it  to  the  ground. 

The  '  Sweet,'  Buck,  Burnt,  and  other  chiefs,  came  in  on  the  day  follow- 
ing. The  first  of  them  is  a  venerable  old  man.  He  says  that,  "when  he  was 
made  a  man,  and  began  to  hunt,  the  Sioux  occupied  this  ground  ;  that  they 
evacuated  it  in  the  same  year  in  which  the  French  missionaries  were  killed 
at  the  river  Pacagama." 

Mr.  M'Gillis,  with  two  of  his  men,  and  Mr.  Pike,  with  a  corporal  of  his 
corps,  left  Leech  lake  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  February,  and  arrived 
at  the  company's  house,  on  Red  Cedar  lake,  at  sun-set — a  distance  of  thirty 
miles.  This  lake  is  about  ten  miles  long,  and  six  miles  wide.  From  the 
Straights  to  where  the  Mississippi  runs  out  of  the  lake,  is  called  six  miles. 
The  bay  at  the  entrance  extends  nearly  east  and  west  six  miles.  It  is  about 
two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  north  side  to  a  big  point.  This  may  be  called 
the  upper  source  of  the  Mississippi,  being  fifteen  miles  above  lake  Winepic, 
and  the  extent  of  canoe  navigation.  It  is  only  two  leagues  from  some  of  the 
waters  of  Hudson's  bay. 

The  next  day,  Mr.  Pike  took  observations  for  determining  the  latitude  of 
the  place,  and  found  it  to  be  47  deg.  42  min.  40  sec.  N.  Mr.  Thompson,  in 
the  year  1798,  determined  the  latitude  of  the  company's  house  here  to  be 
in  47  deg.  30  min.  N.  which  he  considered  as  the  source  of  the  Mississippi. 

On  walking  about  three  miles  back  from  the  lake,  Mr.  Pike  found  two- 
thirds  of  the  country,  at  least,  covered  with  water. 

Here  they  eat  of  the  white  fish,  broiled  on  iron  grates,  fixed  horizontally 
in  the  chimnev.     The  entrails  are  left  in  the  fish  while  dressing  !     From 
Vol.  IV.  Appendix.  F 
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hence  one  of  the  men  walked  to  lake  Winepic,  and  returned  by  one  o'clock 
with  the  stem  of  the  Sweet's  pipe  :— to  him  of  as  much  consequence  in  his 
affairs  with  the  Sioux,  as  the  credentials  of  a  civilized  society  to  its  am- 
bassador. 

They  left  this  house,  and  their  hospitable  hosts,  (a  Canadian,  and  his  wile, 
a  Chipeway  squaw)  who  relinquished  to  their  use  the  only  article  which 
might  be  called  a  bed,  attended  them  as  servants,  and  could  not  be  persuad- 
ed to  touch  a  mouthful  until  their  guests  had  finished  their  repasts,  and  ar- 
rived at  the  factory  about  sunset ;  having  been  drawn  at  least  ten  miles  in  a 
sleigh  by  two  dogs,  who  were  loaded  with  six  hundred  pounds,  and  march- 
ed so  fast,  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  men  with  snow  shoes  to  keep  up  with 
them. 

On  the  16th  Mr.  Pike  held  a  council  with  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  this 
place,  and  of  Red  lake.  It  required  patience,  coolness,  and  some  manage- 
ment, to  attain  what  he  had  in  view  ;  which  was,  that  these  Indians  should 
make  peace  with  the  Sioux,  and  deliver  up  their  medals  and  flags  ;  that 
some  of  their  chiefs  should  accompany  him  to  Saint  Louis,  and,  that  they, 
as  a  proof  of  their  pacific  disposition,  should  smoke  out  of  the  Wabashar's 
pipe,  which  lay  before  them,  on  the  table.  They  all  smoked,  from  the  head 
chief  to  the  youngest  soldier  ;  and  generally  delivered  up  their  medals  and 
flags  with  a  good  grace  ;  the  Flatmouth  excepted,  who  said  he  had  left  both 
his  at  his  camp,  three  days'  march  from  this  place.  He,  however,  prom- 
ised to  deliver  them  to  Mr.  M'Gillis  to  be  forwarded.  The  old  Sweet 
thought  it  most  proper  to  return  to  the  Indians  of  Red  lake,  Red  river,  and 
Rainy  Lake  river.  The  Flatmouth  also  said,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
return  to  his  young  warriors.  The  other  chiefs  did  not  think  themselves  of 
consequence  enough  to  offer  any  reason  for  not  following  Mr.  Pike  to  St. 
Louis  ;  a  journey  of  such  extent,  and  through  hostile  tribes. 

Mr.  Pike  then  replied,  "  he  was  sorry  to  find  that  the  hearts  of  the  Sau- 
teaurs  of  this  quarter  were  so  weak.  That  the  other  nations  would  say, 
*  What,  is  there  no  soldiers  at  Leech,  Red,  and  Rainy  lakes,  who  have 
hearts  to  carry  the  calumet  of  their  chief,  to  their  father'  ?"  This  had  the 
effect  of  rousing  them.  The  Buck,  and  the  Beau,  two  of  the  most  celebrat- 
ed young  warriors,  rose,  and  offered  themselves  for  the  employ.  They 
were  accepted  as  the  children  of  Mr.  Pike,  whilst  he  was  installed  their  fa- 
ther. The  example  of  these  two  animated  the  rest,  and  it  would  not.  have 
been  difficult  to  have  raised  a  company  among  them.  The  Beau  is  brother 
to  the  Flatmouth.  He  then  gave  his  young  soldiers  a  dance,  with  a  small 
dram  ;  they  wanted  more  liquor,  but  a  firm  denial  convinced  them  of  the 
folly  of  the  attempt.  On  the  next  day,  the  chief  of  the  land  brought  in  his 
flag  and  medal  : — Preparations  were  made  for  the  party  to  march.  The 
Sweet  was  instructed  how  to  send  the  '  Parole'  to  the  Indians  of  Red  river. 
The  soldiers  then  went  through  their  manual  exercise,  and  fired  three  blank 
rounds  ;  which  not  a  little  astonished  the  Indians. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  February,  the  men  were  marched  for  Red 
Cedar  lake  ;  Mr.  Pike,  and  a  guide  which  Mr.  M'Gillis  had  provided  for 
him,  were  to  follow  afterwards.  They  were  all  provided  with  snow  shoes, 
and  marched  off  pretty  well,  amidst  the  shouts  and  acclamations  of  the  In- 
dians, who  had  generally  remained  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  their  de- 
parture. 

Mr.  Anderson  arrived  in  the  night,  having  concluded  to  go  down  the 
river  to  Mr.  Dickson  in  company  with  Mr.  Pike  and  his  party.  In  the  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  L'Rone,  and  his  two  two  young  Indians  left  the  hospita- 
ble abode  of  Mr.  M'Gillis.    He  had  nresented  Mr.  Pike  with  his  dogs  and 
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cabriole,  here  valued  at  one  hundred  dollars.  They  crossed  Leech  lake  in 
a  south-east  direction,  twenty-four  miles.  One  of  the  dogs  broke  from  hi? 
harness,  and  would  not  suffer  them  to  catch  him  again  on  that  day  ;  the 
other  had  to  draw  the  whole  load,  of  at  least  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
from  lake  to  lake.  On  resuming  their  march  the  next  day,  the  men  set  off 
three  hours  before  Mr.  Pike  ;  but  his  sleigh  dogs  brought  him  up  to  them 
before  one  o'clock.  They  encamped  at  half  after  three,  on  the  bank  of 
Sandy  lake,  having  travelled  over  lakes  almost  the  whole  distance.  At  the 
request  of  Mr.  L'Rone,  whom  Mr.  M'Gillis  had  sent  as  a  guide,  the  Indians 
applied  for  leave  for  him  to  accompany  the  party  ;  Mr.  Pike  consented  to 
his  continuing  as  far  as  Red  Cedar  lake  :  on  this,  lie  personally  expressed 
his  wish  to  desert  from  the  service  of  the  North-West  company,  and  join 
the  American  party.  Honour  and  gratitude  forbad  such  an  act  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Pike  -•  the  man  was  immediately  sent  back,  and  the  party  pursued 
their  journey  without  a  guide.  Continuing  through  woods  and  bushes, 
they  came  to  White  Fish  lake,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  source  of 
Pine  river.  The  North-West  company  had  once  an  establishment  at  this 
place,  here  being  the  nearly  consumed  remains  of  a  stockade  about  fifty 
feet  square.  From  this  place  Mr.  Pike,  accompanied  by  the  young  Indians, 
set  out  in  advance  of  the  pai-ty  to  Red  Cedar  lake.  Owing  to  the  badness 
of  the  road,  the  journey  was  a  very  fatiguing  one.  On  arriving  there,  ho 
found  Mr.  Grant  and  De  Breche  (chief  of  Sandy  lake)  at  the  house.  From 
this  place  one  of  Mr.  Grant's  men  was  dispatched  to  meet  the  party,  and 
carry  a  bag  of  rice  to  them.  He  met  them  encamped  on  the  Mississippi  ; 
and  on  the  2rth  they  arrived  with  a  chief  called  the  White  Fisher,  and  sev- 
en Indians. 

De  Breche,  in  a  serious  conversation  with  Mr.  Pike,  informed  him,  that 
a  string  of  wampum  had  been  sent  to  the  Chipeways,  as  he  believed,  from 
the  British  commanding  officer  at  Saint  Joseph. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  the  party  left  Red  Cedar  lake  on  their  return  to 
Saint  Louis.  The  young  Indians  staid  behind,  under  pretence  of  waiting 
for  the  chief  De  Breche,  who  had  returned  to  Sandy  lake  for  his  flag  and 
medals,  and  was  to  meet  Mr.  Pike  at  his  winter  station  with  Mr.  Grant, 
about  the  15th  of  the  month  following. 

Early  on  the  third  of  March  they  passed  the  place  of  their  encampment 
on  Christmas  day.  Almost  immediately  afterwards  a  smoke  was  discover- 
ed on  the  western  shore  by  Mi*.  Pike,  who  was  ahead  of  his  party  in  his  ca- 
briole ;  he  hallooed,  and  some  Indians  appeared  on  the  bank  ;  they  proved 
to  be  Chipeways  who  had  left  Red  Cedar  lake  on  the  same  day  the  United 
States  party  did. 

They  presented  Mr.  Pike  with  some  dried  meat,  which  he  gave  to  his 
sleigh  dogs,  left  their  camp,  accompanied  him  down  the  river  some  distance, 
and  encamped  on  the  west  side.  At  noon  the  party  came  to  the  place 
where  they  had  buried  a  barrel  of  flour  on  the  21st  of  December,  and  found 
there  a  corporal  and  one  of  the  men  from  the  station.  From  these  men  they 
learnt  that  those  who  had  been  left  behind  were  all  well  ;  that  one  of  the 
sentinels  had  been  fired  on  by  a  Sioux  whom  the  Serjeant  had  made  drunk  ; 
— and,  that  this  Serjeant,  contrary  to  particidar  instructions,  had  improperly, 
and  without  just  cause,  dissipated  almost  all  the  stores  which  were  intend- 
ed for  the  descending  voyage.  While  the  travelling  party  had  fared  hard, 
and  almost  perished  with  hunger  ;  and  by  changing  their  route  had  left 
many  very  essential  articles  behind  them  on  Sandy  lake,  under  the  expecta- 
tion of  replacing  them  at  the  station,  it  was  highly  mortifying  to  find  their 
hopes  so  -disappointed,  through  the  misconduct  of  him  in  whose  especial 
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charge  they  had  been  left.  They  took  up  the  barrel  of  flour,  and  proceeded 
to  the  mouth  of  a  little  river  which  enters  the  Mississippi  from  the  east. 
The  nex1.  morning'  the}',  by  a  fire,  thawed  the  ground  where  their  two  bar- 
rels were  deposited  on  the  19th  of  December,  and  took  them  Up. 

They  arrived  at  their  station  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  March,  where 
they  found  all  the  men  in  good  health.  After  noon  they  were  visited  by  Mr. 
Dickson,  accompanied  by  the  Killien  Rouge,  his  son,  and  two  other  Sioux 
men,  and  two  women,  who  came  to  be  introduced  to  the  Sauteurs  whom 
they  expected  had  come  with  Mr.  Pike  from  the  head  of  the  river. 

While  they  were  here,  several  Indian  chiefs  came  in  to  see  Mr.  Pike. 
With  them  he  held  several  conversations.  Thomas,  the  Fols  Avoine  chief, 
gave  assurances  that  he  would  interest  himself  in  obliging  the  PaTmts  to 
deliver  up  the  men  who  had  committed  recent  murders  on  the  Ouinscbnsin 
and  Rock  rivers  ;  and,  if  necessary,  he  would  make  it  a  national  quarrel  on 
the  side  of  the  Americans.  This  chief  is  of  a  noble  and  masculine  figure, 
and  an  extraordinary  hunter  :  as  an  instance  of  this  it  is  related,  that  he 
killed  forty  elk  and  a  bear  in  one  day,  chasing  the  former  from  the  dawn  till 
evening.  He  is  animated  in  the  delivery  of  his  speeches.  He  appears  very 
much  attached  to  the  Americans.  He  gave  his  pipe  to  be  presented  to  the 
Sauteurs  on  their  arrival  with  assurances  of  safety  on  their  voyage,  and  his 
wish  that  they  would  descend  the  river.  The  Fils  de  Killien  Rouge  also 
gave  his  pipe,  to  be  presented  to  the  Sauteur  Indians  on  their  arrival  ;  "  to 
make  them  smoke,  and  to  assure  them  of  his  friendly  disposition,  and  that 
he  would  wait  to  see  them  at  Mr.  Dickson's." 

Thomas  made  a  complaint  against  a  Frenchman  by  the  name  of  Greignon, 
who  resided  on  Green  Bay,  who,  he  said,  abused  the  Indians,  and  even  beat 
them,  without  provocation.  Mr.  Pike  promised  to  write  to  the  Indian 
agent  at  Michlemackinack  on  the  occasion. 

In  a  long  conversation  with  a  '  Reynard,'  he  professed  not  to  believe  in 
an  hereafter  ;  but,  that  the  world  would  be  drowned  at  some  future  period; 
and  a  question  with  him  was,  how  it  was  to  be  repeopled  ?  Other  Indians, 
however,  of  his  nation,  say  he  is  singular  in  this  opinion. 

In  an  hunting  excursion  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to  the  station, 
Mr.  Pike  ascended  a  mountain  which  borders  on  the  prairie.  Here  he 
found  a  stone  on  which  the  Indians  sharpen  their  knives,  and  a  war  club  half 
finished.  From  this  elevated  position,  the  eye  wanders  over  vast  prairies, 
with  scarcely  any  other  interruption  than  scattering  clumps  of  trees,  which, 
at  a  distance,  have  the  appearance  of  mountains  ;  in  two  or  three  of  those 
the  smoke  is  perceived  curling  in  its  ascent  over  their  tops  ;  it  points  out 
the  habitation  of  the  wandering  savage,  and  often  leads  the  blood-thirsty 
warrior  to  his  defenceless  prey. 

The  voyage  of  Mr.  Pike  suspended,  for  a  time  at  least,  this  horrid  war- 
fare, through  a  vast  extent  of  country.  Peace  followed  his  steps,  from  the 
prairie  des  Chiens  to  the  lower  Redriver  !  If  a  subaltern  officer  with  twenty 
men,  at  such  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  his  government,  can  produce  so 
great  a  change  in  the  minds  of  savages,  what  may  not  be  expected,  when  a 
great  and  independent  power,  instead  of  blowing  the  flames  of  discord,  ex- 
erts its  whole  influence  in  the  promotion  of  peace  ?  Such  are  the  reflections 
which  Mr.  Pike  made  on  viewing  the  country  below  him,  and  the  immedi- 
ate effects  which  had  flowed  from  the  expedition  entrusted  to  his  care. 

On  returning  to  the  station,  he  found  the  Fois  Avoine  chief,  who  had 
ceme  with  the  intention  of  passing  the  night  there.  In  a  conversation  he 
mentioned  that  near  the  conclusion  of  the  revolutionary  war  his  nation  be- 
gan to  look  upon  him  as  a  warrior.     They  received  a  *  parole'  from  the  En- 
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glish  at  MIchlemackinack  ;  on  which  he  was  dispatched  with  forty  warriors. 
On  his  arrival,  he  was  requested  to  lead  them  against  the  Americans.  To- 
this  request  he  replied  : — We  have  considered  you  and  the  Americans  as 
one  people.  You  are  now  at  war  ;  how  are  we  to  know  which  has  justice 
on  their  side  ?  Besides,  you  white  people  are,  in  number,  like  the  leaves  on 
the  trees.  Should  I  march,  with  my  forty  warriors  to  the  field  of  battle, 
they,  with  their  chief,  will  be  swallowed  up,  as  the  big  water  embosoms  the 
small  rivulets  which  run  into  it.  No  !  I  will  return  to  my  country,  where 
my  warriors  may  be  of  service  against  our  red  enemies,  and  their  actions 
commemorated  in  the  dance  of  our  nation."  Mr.  Grant  and  the  Chipeway 
chief  not  arriving  at  the  station  on  the  15th,  agreeably  to  their  promise,  Mr. 
Pike  with  his  interpreter  and  one  man,  set  out  on  a  vis.it  to  Thomas,  the 
Fols  Avoine  chief,  who,  with  six  other  lodges  of  his  nation,  was  encamped 
about  twenty  miles  down  the  river.  After  passing  a  snowy  night  in  the 
woods  without  any  other  covering  than  a  blanket,  they  reached  the  place  of 
destination  on  the  following  morning.  The  camp  was  situated  in  one  of  the 
finest  sugar  groves  imaginable.  They  were  received  in  a  truly  patriarchal 
style  :  the  chief  pulled  of?  Mr.  Pike's  mocasins,  assigned  him  the  best  place 
in  the  lodge,  and  offered  dry  cloaths.  After  being  presented  with  the  syrup 
of  the  maple  to  drink,  the  chief  asked  his  guest  which  he  preferred,  beaver, 
swan,  elk  or  deer,  to  eat.  On  giving  preference  to  the  first,  a  large  kettle 
was  filled  by  his  wife  ;  and  the  soup  being  thickened  with  the  flour  which 
the  visiting  party  carried  with  them,  they  had  what  was  considered  a  deli- 
cious repast.  Having  taken  this  refreshment,  they  were  asked  by  the  chief, 
if  they  would  visit  his  people  at  the  other  lodges  :  and,  on  signifying  their 
assent,  they  went  round  the  camp, — at  each  lodge  of  which  they  were  pre- 
sented with  something  to  eat  ;  at  one  a  bowl  of  sugar, — at  another,  the  tail 
of  a  beaver : — generally,  with  what  was  esteemed  a  delicacy  by  their  Indian 
friends.  On  returning  to  the  lodge  of  the  chief,  they  found  a  bed  prepared 
for  each  of  them,  of  good  soft  bear  skins  ;  in  addition  to  which  Mr.  Pike 
was  furnished  with  a  large  feather  pillow.  An  incident  occurred  here 
characteristick  of  the  Indian  hospitality  :  with  the  rigid  moralist  it  will 
place  the  chief  in  the  unfavourable  light  of  an  abandoned  libertine  ;  but,  the 
liberal  mind  will  make  allowance  for  the  customs  of  society,  and,  perhaps, 
consider  it  as  an  extraordinary  trait  of  generosity  in  this  son  of  nature.  In 
the  course  of  the  day,  the  chief  had  observed  a  ring  on  the  finger  of  Mr. 
Pike  :  he  enquired  if  it  was  gold  :  he  was  told  it  was,  and  the  gift  of  a  lady 
with  whom  the  wearer  would  feel  happy  to  be  at  that  time.  He  appeared 
absorbed  in  thought ;  and  at  night  said  to  the  interpreter,  that  "  perhaps 
his  father  (a  name  by  which  the  Indians  designated  Mr.  Pike)  felt  much 
grieved,  from  the  want  of  a  woman:  if  it  was  so,  he  would  furnish  him  with 
one."  The  interpreter  informed  him  that  the  Americans  had  each  but  one 
wife,  to  whom  they  considered  it  a  duty  to  be  faithful.  "  He  thought  it 
strange,  as  he  had  three  :  besides,  he  knew  some  Americans  at  his  nation, 
who  had  five  or  six  wives  during  the  course  of  the  winter."  On  the  inter- 
preter observing  that  these  were  men  without  character  ;  that  all  the  great 
men  had  but  one,  the  chief  seemed  satisfied,  but  said  "  he  liked  better  to 
have  as  many  as  he  pleased."  This  conversation  passed  between  the  Indian 
and  interpreter  without  any  appeal  to  Mr.  Pike,  whose  sentiments  on  the 
subject  the  interpreter  knew  :  it  also  saved  him  from  the  refusal  of  what  it 
was  evident  the  chief  considered  as  the  greatest  favour  he  could  bestow. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Pike  purchased  two  baskets  of  sugar  ;  and,  after 
breakfasting  on  a  swan,  departed  for  the  station  on  the  river.  The  eagles, 
v&vens,  and  the  beasts  of  prey,  had  devoured  a  deer  and  two  geese,  which 
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were  killed  on  their  march  to  the  Indian  lodges,  and  which  they  expected  to 
take  with  them  on  their  return. 

On  the  21st,  a  Fols  Avoine  chief,  called  Shawonoe,  and  six  young  men 
paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Pike,  and  informed  him  that  a  camp  of  Sauteurs  were  on 
the  river,  waiting  for  their  chiefs  to  come  down. 

Agreeably  to  promise,  Mr.  Pike,  with  his  interpreter  and  one  man,  paid 
a  visit  to  the  old  chief  Shawonoe.  They  reached  his  camp  in  about  two 
hours  ;  and  in  their  road  met  with  a  Fols  Avoine  chief,  called  Chien  Blanche, 
who  visited  the  station  previous  to  the  expedition  from  it  to  the  head  of  the 
river.  At  the  lodge  of  Shawonoe  they  were  received  with  the  usual  Indian 
hospitality  :  yet  very  different  from  the  polite  reception  they  met  with  from 
Thomas-  Charlevoix  and  others  have  noticed  the  beauty  of  this  nation  ;  as 
it  respects  the  males  in  particular,  they  are  correct.  They  are  all  straight, 
well  made  men,  about  the  middle  size,  with  an  expression  of  countenance 
that  inspires  confidence  and  charms  at  first  sight : — their  complexions  are 
fair,  (for  Indians)  their  teeth  good,  their  eyes  large,  and  rather  languishing, 
— in  short,  they  woidd  pass  for  handsome  men,  among-  those  who  are  thought 
to  be  so.  Forming  his  ideas  of  Indian  women  from  those  generally  met 
with,  Mr.  Pike  had  not  credited  what  travellers  had  said  respecting  the  fe- 
males of  this  nation  ;  in  this  lodge,  however,  -were  five  that  deserved  the 
appellation  of  handsome  women,  when  he  arrived.  In  the  evening  there 
came  in  a  couple,  whom  the  interpreter  said  were  considered  the  hand- 
somest in  the  nation.  The  man  was  about  five  feet  eleven  inches  high,  with 
all  that  pleasantness  of  countenance,  which  distinguishes  the  people  of  this 
nation.  His  companion,  in  her  twenty-second  year,  had  dark  brown  eyes, 
jet  hair,  with  an  elegant  neck.  Her  figure  was  genteel,  and  without  that 
inclination  to  corpulency  which  the  women  generally  have  after  the)'  are 
married.  The  man  appeared  to  attach  himself  particularly  to  Mr.  Pike, 
whom  he  informed,  that  his  wife  was  the  daughter  of  an  American  who 
passed  through  the  nation  some  years  before,  and  spent  a  week  or  two  in  it. 
Having  some  biscuits  with  him,  Mr.  Pike  presented  them  to  her  as  his 
countrywoman  :  this  created  a  laugh  among  the  others,  and  she  was  called 
the  Bostonian,  during  his  stay. 

These  Indians  are  close  in  their  dealings.  For  a  little  bear's  oil,  they 
charged  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  the  gallon  ;  and  even  at  this  price  wanted  to 
adulterate  it  by  the  admixture  of  a  portion  of  tallow.  They  asked  ten  dol- 
lars for  a  bear  skin  ;  it  was  a  very  fine  one  ;  indeed,  it  is  said  that  the  tra- 
ders sometimes  give  as  high  as  sixteen  dollars  for  the  very  best.  These 
skins  are  infinitely  superior  here,  to  what  are  procured  on  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi. 

In  the  evening  they  were  entertained  with  the  Calumet  and  dog  dances  ; 

as  also  the  dance  of  the Some  of  them  struck  the  post,  and  told 

their  war  exploits  ;  but  they  spoke  in  the  Menomene  tongue,  which  the  in- 
terpreter did  not  understand.  After  the  dance,  followed  the  feast  of  the 
dead,  as  it  is  called  ;  at  which,  each  two  or  three  are  served  with  a  vessel 
full  of  meat.  When  all  were  ready  the  old  chief  delivered  a  prayer  ;  after 
which  the  eating  begins,  and  it  is  expected  that  every  portion  will  be  eaten 
entirely  up,  care  being  taken  not  to  drop  even  a  bone.  What  is  left  is  care- 
fully gathered  together,  and  put  in  the  dish.  The  eating  being  over,  they 
were  treated  with  soup  :  this  was  followed  by  a  prayer,  or  exhortation  from 
the  chief,  which  finished  the  ceremony.  They  are  careful  in  gathering  up 
the  remains  of  this  feast,  which  they  throw  into  the  water,  lest  the  dogs, 
which  are  kept  in  great  numbers,  should  get  them.  Burning  these  frag- 
ments is  viewed  in  an  equally  sacrilegious  light  with  giving  them  to  the  dogs. 
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Mr.  Pike,  in  his  dog-bled,  arrived  at  the  station  in  the  forenoon  of  the 
next  day  :  after  noon,  Mr.  Grant  arrived  with  De  Breche  and  some  of  his 
young  men  ;  but  the  young  warriors  of  Leech  lake  had  returned  to  their 
homes.  The  Fols  Avoine  chiefs  were  informed  of  this  circumstance  :  and 
both  Thomas,  and  the  old  Shawonoe,  the  one  accompanied  by  seven,  and 
the  other  by  six  of  their  men,  came  to  the  station  on  the  26th.  In  the  even- 
ing they  danced  until  ten  o'clock.  The  old  Shawonoe,  and  the  White  Dog 
of  the  Fols  Avoine,  told  their  exploits,  which  however  were  unintelligible  to 
the  interpreter.  When  De  Breche  arose,  he  said,  "  I  once  killed  a  Sioux, 
and  cut  off  his  head  with  such  a  spear  as  I  now  present  to  this  Winebago," 
presenting  one  at  the  same  time  to  a  Winebago  present,  and  with  whom  the 
<Jhipeways  were  then  at  war.  This  was  considered  as  a  great  honour  by 
the  latter.  The  next  morning  the  ChipeWay  chief  made  a  speech,  and  pre- 
sented his  pipe  to  Mr.  Pike,  to  be  by  him  borne  to  the  Sioux — seven  strings 
of  wampum  were  attached  to  it,  showing  his  authority  to  be  from  seven 
bands  of  the  Cipeways,  to  conclude  a  pejice,  or  make  war.  He  had  chosen 
the  former,  and  with  his  pipe  requested  that  they  might  be  informed  that 
"  he,  and  his  people  would  encamp  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  de  Corbeau, 
the  ensuing  summer,  where  they  would  see  the  United  States  flag  flying." 
As  a  proof  of  his  pacific  disposition  the  Fols  Avoine  chief  then  rose  and 
said,  "  My  nation  is  rendered  small  by  its  enemies  ;  only  a  remnant  is  left : 
—but  we  can  boast  of  not  having  been  slaves.  For,  in  preference  to  having 
our  women  and  children  taken,  we  have  killed  them.  Since  our  father 
(meaning  Mr.  Pike)  has  travelled  so  far,  and  taken  such  pains  to  prevent 
the  Sioux  and  Chipeways  from  killing  each  other,  it  would  be  ungenerous 
in  us  not  to  listen  to  ins  words.  I  will  report  to  the  Sioux  the  pacifick  prop- 
ositions of  the  Sauteurs,  and  hope  the  peace  will  be  firm  and  lasting."  Mr. 
Pike  then  informed  the  Fols  Avoine  chief,  that  lie  would  report  his  words  to 
the  Sauteurs,  and  should  feel  thankful  to  the  two  nations  for  having  laid 
aside  the  tomahawk  at  his  request.  He  thanked  the  Fols  Avoine  for  his 
good  wishes  and  the  •  Parole'  he  had  given  to  the  Sauteurs.  This  clone, 
each  chief  was  presented  with  a  kettle  of  liquor  to  drink  the  others'  healths 
in  ;  and  the  flag,  which  had  been  presented  to  De  Breche,  was  displayed  m 
the  station.  The  Fols  Avoine  then  departed;  a  circumstance  not  unpleas- 
ing  to  Mr.  Pike,  who  had  to  find  provision  for  them  all  ;  and  they  had  al- 
ready consumed  what  dried  meat  was  laid  in  for  his  descending  voyage. 
He  was  apprehensive,  lest  his  hunters  should  not  be  able  to  furnish  another 
supply. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  28th,  Mr.  Grant  and  the  Sauteurs  took  their  de- 
parture, and  were  accompanied  by  Mr.  Pike  as  far  as  the  lodg-e  of  the 
Shawonoe,  where  they  (ten  in  number)  staid  during  the  night.  Here  the 
Fols  Avoine  and  the  Sauteurs  had  a  dance,  and  feasted  on  elk,  sugar  and 
syrup.  Before  their  departure  Mr.  Pike  demanded  the  medal  and  flag  of 
the  chief  ;  the  former  he  delivered,  but  with  a  bad  grace,  and  said  the  flag 
were  in  the  land,  when  he  left  Lake  de  Sable. 

They  had  thunder  and  lightning  this  evening. 

In  the  morning  they  parted  ;  Mr.  Grant  and  his  party  for  Sandy  lake,— 
and  Mr.  Pike  and  his,  to  his  hunting  camp  ;  from  which  lie  was  summoned* 
to  the  station  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dickson.  The  person  who  brought  the 
letter  stated  that  a  Sioux  had  arrived  with  Mr.  Dickson's  man.  He  took  a 
man  with  him,  and  reached  the  station  after  midnight ;  having  travelled 
along  the  ice  covered  by  nearly  a  foot  of  water,  and  through  a  tempest  of 
lightning  and  rain.  The  Sioux  finding  the  Sauteurs  had  left  the  station,  re- 
turned immediately. 
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As  the  ice  was  beginning  to  break,  all  their  attention  was  directed  to  get- 
ting their  boats  in  order,  and  hunting  for  a  supply  of  provisions.  They  caulk.-* 
edthe  seams  of  their  boats,  and  payed  them  with  the  tallow  of  their  can- 
dles. The  young  Shawonoe  arrived  from  above  with  their  canoes  and  about 
one  thousand  pounds  of  furs,  which  he  deposited  in  the  station.  The  Fols 
Avoine  chief,  called  the  old  Shawonoe,  came  and  encamped  near  the  station, 
and  informed  Mr.  Pike  that  his  nation  had  determined  to  send  his  son  to 
Saint  Louis  in  his  place,  and  in  whose  favour  he  declined  the  voyage. 

Having  got  every  thing  on  board  their  boats,  on  the  evening  before,  the 
party  embarked  at  seven  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  April,  in  high 
spirits.  They  passed  the  g-rand  rapids,  and  reached  Mr.  Dickson's  before 
the  sun  set,  where  they  were  saluted  with  three  rounds.  The  following 
day  was  spent  in  making  a  chart  of  the  St.  Peter's  river,  &c.  and  in  settling 
the  affairs  of  the  Indian  department  with  Mr.  Dickson  ;  to  whom  Mr.  Pike 
confesses  himself  greatly  indebted  for  his  communications.  They  left  Mr. 
Dickson  and  Mr.  de  Paulire  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  arrived  at 
Mr.  Paulire's  house,  where  they  were  received  with  great  politeness  by  his 
brother  (to  whom  Mr.  Pike  had  a  letter)  and  a  Mr.  Vean,  who  wintered 
near  him. 

Tims  had  Mi*.  Pike  been  the  harbinger  of  peace  to  the  inhabitants  on  this 
fiver.  The  traders  followed  him  and  wintered  in  safety,  giving  articles  of 
comfort  to  the  Indians  in  exchange  for  the  produce  of  their  hunting  excur- 
sions. 

After  leaving  this  house  they  discovered  a  bark  canoe  about  three  hun- 
dred yards  ahead,  which  they  lost  sight  of  suddenly  on  turning  a  point  of 
land,  without  being  able  to  discover  it  again  when  they  reached  the  same 
part  of  the  river.  This  excited  their  attention  ;  Mr.  Pike  stood  up  in  his 
barge,  and  at  last  perceived  it  turned  up  in  the  grass  of  the  prairie.  After 
passing  the  place  about  a  gun  shot,  the  Indians  made  their  appearance  from 
under  her,  and  launched  their  canoe  into  the  river.  They  then  came  on, and 
when  the  party  halted  for  the  night  at  a  vacant  trading  house,  they  halted 
likewise,  addressing  Mr.  Pike  with  '  Say  go  commandant,'  or  your  servant, 
captain.  When  the  motive  for  their  concealing  themselves  was  demanded, 
they  replied — their  canoe  leaked,  and  they  had  turned  her  up  to  discharge 
the  water.  This  could  not  be  believed,  and  as  their  conduct  was  suspicious, 
they  were  received  rather  coolly  :  however,  each  of  them  had  a  piece  of 
bread  and  a  small  dram  given  to  them.  They  then  re-embarked  and  con- 
tinued down  the  river. 

The  conduct  of  these  men  reminded  Mr.  Pike  of  a  visit  made  by  the  Fils 
de  Pinechon  to  Mr.  Dickson  during  the  winter,  the  principal  cause  of  which 
was,  to  give  Mr.  Pike  notice  that  the  seven  Indians  who  had  been  met  at 
the  falls  of  Saint  Anthony,  when  the  party  ascended  the  river,  had  since  de- 
clared that  they  would  kill  him,  for  agreeing  to  a  peace  between  the  Sioux 
and  Sauteurs  ;  Mr.  Pike  for  being  the  means  of  pre  venting  them  from  taking 
revenge  for  relatives  killed  in  August  1805,  by  the  Sauteurs  ;  and  Thomas, 
the  Fols  Avoine  chief,  for  the  support  which  he  seemed  disposed  to  afibrd. 
This  information  had  not  received  the  attention  it  merited  as  coming  from 
the  first  chief  of  the  village  ;  but  the  conduct  of  these  Indians  put  the  party 
on  their  guard. 

This  day  there  was  an  appearance  of  returning  vegetation,  although  in 
some  places  the  snow  remained  a  foot  in  depth. 

They  reached  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  and 
got  all  their  baggage  and  their  canoes  across  the  portage  before  night. 
These  falls  had  a  much  more  tremendous  appearance  now  than  when  the 
party  ascended  the  river.     The  ice  continued  floating  in  the  river  all  day. 
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The  next  day  the  large  boats  were  got  over  the  portage,  and  the  party  de- 
scended to  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Peter's  river. 

Mr.  Pike  went  to  the  chiefs,  and  informed  them  that  he  had  something 
to  communicate.  The  Fils  de  Penechon  said  he  would  provide  a  place  , 
and  accordingly  a  council  was  assembled  at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  Mr. 
Pike  was  sent  for  to  attend.  Here  he  found  a  great  many  chiefs  of  the  As- 
susitones,  Gens  de  Feuille,  and  the  Gens  de  Lac:  they  were  waiting  for 
the  Yanktons  ;  in  all  about  one  hundred  lodges.  As  the  party  crossed  the 
river,  they  were  saluted,  in  the  usual  manner,  with  a  discharge  of  ball."  The 
council  house  consistedtof  two  large  lodges,  capable  of  containing  300  men. 
In  the  upper  lodge  were  forty  chiefs,  and  as  many  pipes  set  against  the  poles  ; 
along  with  which,  Mr.  Pike  had  tiie  pipes  of  the  Sauteurs  arranged.  He 
then  informed  them,  in  a  short  speech,  of  all  that  had  occurred  between  him 
and  these  people.  Finding  it  difficult  to  make  himself  understood  through 
the  indium  of  his  interpreter,  he  was  content  with  stating  to  them  his  wish 
that  some  of  their  chiefs  should  go  to  St.  Louis  ;  and  to  such  as  chose  to  go 
to  the  Prairie  des  Chiens,  he  would  there  explain  himself  more  fully.  They 
then  all  smoked  out  of  the  Sauteurs  pipes  but  three,  who  were  painted 
black,  were  of  those  who  had  lost  their  relations  last  summer.  When  he 
departed,  he  invited  the  Fils  de  Pinechon,  and  the  son  of  the  Killein  Rouge 
to  cross  the  river  and  sup  with  him  ;  where,  with  Mr.  Duncan,  he  endeav- 
oured to  explain  what  he  was  unable  to  do  in  the  council  ;  and  stated  to 
them,  that  at  the  prairie  he  would  give  his  ideas  fully  to  the  chiefs,  and  hop- 
ed to  be  able  to  make  a  more  favourable  report  thancaptainLewis  had  done, 
of  their  treatment  to  him.  The  former  of  th^se  chiefs  was  the  son  of  him 
who  had  remained  all  winter  near  the  station,  and  had  treated  the  men  left 
there  well.  They  endeavoured  to  excuse  their  people  from  the  charges 
made  against  them. 

After  leaving  the  river  St.  Peter's,  they  endeavoured  to  find  the  cave 
which  Carver  mentions,  but  in  vain.  The  interpreter,  who  had  been  many 
times  up  the  Mississippi,  knew  nothing  of  it. 

As  they  were  passing  some  lodges  of  Indians,  a  few  miles  below  the  St. 
Peter's,  Mr.  Pike  received  a  particular  invitation  to  go  ort  shore,  where  he 
was  kindly  received,  presented  with  sugar,  &c.  A  dram  was  given  in  re- 
turn ;  and  when  the  party  were  departing,  the  owner  of  the  lodge  they  had 
been  in,  demanded  a  kettle  of  liquor.  On  being  refused,  when  the  party  left 
the  shore,  the  Indian  called  out,  and  said,  he  did  not  like  the  arrangements 
which  had  been  made,  and  would  go  to  war  in  the  summer.  The  interpre- 
ter was  told  to  inform  him,  that  if  Mr.  Pike  returned  to  St.  Peter's  with  the 
troops,  he  would  then  settle  that  affair  with  him. 

On  arriving  at  the  St.  Croix,  they  found  the  Petit  Corbeau  with  his  people, 
Mr.  Frazer  and  Mr. Woods.  In  a  conference  which  they  had,  the  Petit  Cor- 
heau  made  many  apologies  fer  the  disorderly  conduct  of  his  people.  He 
said  that  his  young  warriors  wanted  to  go  to  war,  and  that  he  had  been 
much  blamed  for  dismissing  his  party  last  fall  ;  but,  that  he  was  determined 
to  adhere,  as  far  as  he  could,  to  Mr.  Pike's  wishes,  and  thought  it  best  to 
remain  where  he  was,  and  endeavoured  to  restrain  the  warriors.  He  pre- 
sented his  beaver  robe  and  pipe,  with  a  message  to  the  general,  that  he  was 
determined  to  preserve  peace,  and  make  the  road  clear  ;  also,  as  a  remem- 
brance of  his  promised  medal.  To  this  a  reply  was  made  calculated  to  con- 
firm him  in  his  good  intentions  ;  and  assuring  him,  that  although  not  pres- 
ent, he  would  not  be  less  remembered  by  his  father  than  those  that  were. 

Here  Mr.  Pike  learned  that  Mordock  Cameron,  contrary  to  the  directions 
•f  his  licence,  sold  liquor  to  the  Indians,  on  the  river  St.  Peter's  ;  also,  that 
his  partner  was  acting  with  equal  imprudence  below.      They  were  by  this 
conduct  the  cause  of  much  disorder,  and  great  injury  to  the  traders. 
Vol.  IV.  Appendix.  G 
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The  trees  were  there  beginning  to  put  forth  their  buds,  and  there  was  a 
very  perceptible  difference  in  climate  between  this  place  and  the  falls  of  St. 
Anthony. 

Accompanied  by  Messrs.  Frazer  and  Woods,  they  came  to  a  band  of  the 
A.ile  Roug-e,  about  two  o'clock.  Here  they  received  tbe  usual  salute,  and 
held  a  council,  where  the  chief  expressed  more  detestation  than  any  other 
had  done,  at  the  conduct  of  those  Indians  which  had  been  met  with  near  the 
mouth  of  St.  Peter's.  He  gave  assurances,  in  very  unequivocal  terms,  that 
he  who  fired  on  the  centinel,  and  those  who  threatened  to  kill  Mr.  Pike 
should,  if  he  thought  proper,  be  killed.  He  said  there  were  many  chiefs 
above  with  whom  he  wished  to  speak,  and  hoped  Mr.  Pike  would  remain 
one  day,  when  all  the  Sioux  would  be  clown,  and  he  should  have  the  com- 
mand of  1000  men.  But,  perhaps,he  would  not  think  it  an  honour,  although 
the  British  had  flattered  his  nation  by  being  proud  to  have  them  for  soldiers. 
To  this  a  general  reply  was  made  in  which  he  was  informed,  that  the  bad 
conduct  of  two  or  three  individuals  would  not  obliterate  the  sense  entertain- 
ed of  the  good  treatment  which  the  party  had  received  from  the  Sioux  na- 
tion. That,  in  a  gener:d  council,  Mr.  Pike  would  more  fully  explain  him- 
self. As  for  the  man  who  fired  on  the  centinel,  had  he  been  at  the  station, 
the  Sioux  should  never  more  have  been  troubled  with  him,  for  he  , should 
have  been  killed  on  the  spot.  His  young  men  did  not  do  so,  least  they  should 
give  offence  to  their  commander.  Remaining  a  day  with  them  would  be 
of  no  service,  and  he  was  anxious  to  be  with  the  general  below,  who  ex- 
pected him  :  the  state  of  his  provisions  also  demanded  the  utmost  expedi- 
tion, as  his  men  must  eat.  '  The  chief  replied,  that  as  the  lake  Pepin  was 
yet  closed,if  the  party  proceeded  and  encamped  on  the  ice, it  wsuld  not  sup- 
ply them  with  provision.  He  would  send  out  all  his  young  men  the.  next 
day,  and  if  the  other  bands  did  not  then  arrive,  he  would  go  with  the  party 
on  the  day  following.  Mr.  Pike  finally  agreed  to  spend  one  day  here,  which 
gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  Indians.  He  was  invited  to  diHerent  feasts  ; 
at  one  of  which  he  was  entertained  by  an  Indian  whose  father  was  created 
a  chief  by  the  Spaniards.  Here  he  saw  a  man,  whom  the  French  call  '  Ro- 
man Nose,'  and  the  Indians  'the  Wind  that  walks,'  who  was  formerly  the 
second  chief  of  the  Sioux  ;  but  being  the  cause  of  a  trader's  death  about  se- 
ven years  ago,  he  voluntarily  resigned  his  dignity,  and  has  frequently  re- 
quested to  be  given  up  to  the  whites.  He  was  now  determined  to  go  to 
St,  Louis  and  deliver  himself  up  for  execution.  His  long  and  sincere  re- 
pentance, and  the  great  confidence  the  nation  places  in  him,  will,  no  doubt, 
be  considered  as  sufficient  reasons  for  pardoning  the  offence.  This  opin- 
ion, however,  Mr.  Pike  kept  from  his  knowledge. 

Here  Mr.  Pike  received  a  letter  from  Rollet,  the  partner  of  Mr.  Cameron, 
with  a  present  of  some  brandy,  coffee  and  sugar.  Being  the  partner  of  the 
person  whom  it  became  Mr.  Pike's  duty  to  prosecute  for  an  infraction  of  the 
laws  of  the  UnitedStates  respecting  the  trade  with  the  Indians,  payment 
was  offered  for  the  articles,  though  of  trifling  value.  Two  of  the  men, 
who  were  sent  to  put  down  some  fishing  lines,  overset  the  canoe,  and  would 
have  been  drowned  but  for  the  exertions  of  the  Indians,  who  rescued  them, 
carried  them  into  their  lodges,  undressed,  and  treated  them  with  great  hu- 
manity and  kindness.  At  this  place,  Mr.  Pike  learned  that  the  savage  wha 
had  threatened  to  take  his  life,  had  actually  cocked  his  gun  for  the  purpose 
of  shooting  him  from  behind  the  hills,  but  was  prevented  by  the  others 
The  Indians  not  arriving*  on  the  day  they  were  expected,  Mr.  Pike,  with 
Messrs.  Woods  and  Frazer,  ascended  a  high  hill  called  the  Barn,  from 
which  they  had  a  view  of  lake  Pepin,  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Can- 
non river  and  the  hills  between  which  it  flows. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  Mr.  Pike  embarked,  much  to  the  aston- 
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ishment  of  the  Indians,  who  were  then  fully  prepared  for  the  council.  Af- 
ter some  conversation  with  Mr.  Frazer,  who  remained  later,  they  acknowl- 
edged it  was  according- to  a  previous  decision,  and  he  was  not  blameuble  for 
so  doing.  Indeed  experience  had  taught  the  advantage  of  a  rigid  regard  to 
truth  in  all  intercourse  with  the  Indians.  Although  the  Aile  Rouge  iiad  a 
beaver  cloak  and  pipe  prepared,  he  had,  for  the  present,  to  retain  it.  About 
nine  leagnes  below  lake  Pepin,  they  passed  some  hills  which  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  fortifications. 

They  arrived  at  the  prairie  des  Chicns  on  the  18th  April,  where  Mr. 
Pike  took  up  his  quarters  with  Mr.  Fisher.  His  men  received  a  present  of 
a  barrel  of  pork  from  Mr.  Campbell,  and  about  twenty  loaves  of  bread  and 
some  meat  from  Mr.  Fisher. 

Here  were  a  number  of  chiefs,  Reynards,  Sioux  de  Moine,  &c.  also  some 
Winebagoes,  who  had  brought  with  them  the  murderers  of  some  white 
men,  in  order  to  deliver  them  up  to  Mr.  Pike.  The  next  day  six  canoes  ar- 
rived from  the  upper  part  of  the  St.  Peter's  river,  with  the  Yankton  chiefs 
from  the  upper  part  of  that  river.  The  appearance  of  these  Indians  was 
more  savage  than  that  of  any  other  they  had  met  with.  Notice  was  given 
to  the  Puants,  that  Mr.  Pike  had  business  to  do  with  them  the  day  follow- 
ing.    A  band  of  the  Gens  de  Lac  also  arrived. 

A  council  was  held  here  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Paunch  Indians,  and  those 
of  the  nation  who  had  recently  committed  some  murders  were  demanded. 
They  requested  until  the  day  following  (the  21st)  to  determine  on  the  con- 
duct proper  for  them  to  pursue. 

In  the  afternoon  a  great  game  at  cross  was  played  on  the  prairie,  between 
the  Sioux  on  one  side,  and  the  Reynards  on  the  other.  It  is  played  with  a 
ball  made  of  some  hard  substance  covered  with  leather,  and  cross  sticks, 
which  have  a  round  part  covered  with  net  work  and  a  handle  three  feet  in 
length.  The  parties  being  ready,  and  the  betts  made,  sometimes  to  the 
amount  of  many  thousand  dollars,  the  goals  are  set  up  on  the  prairie,  at  the 
distance  of  halt  a  mile.  The  ball  is  then  thrown  up  in  the  middle  ;  when 
each  party  endeavours  to  drive  it  to  the  opposite  goal,  and  round  the  post 
which  is  there  fixed.  The  ball  is  then,  again  earned  to  the  middle,  and  the 
contest  repeated,  until  one  of  the  parties  wins  four  times,  which  determines 
the  game.  It  is  an  interesting  sight,  to  thus  behold  two  or  three  hundred 
naked  savages  contending  on  the  plain.  The  one  who  drives  the  ball 
round  the  pole  is  higldy  applauded  by  his  companions.  Sometimes  he  who 
catches  the  ball  in  his  racket,  depending  on  his  swiftness  in  running,  endea- 
vours to  carry  it  to  the  goal  ;  and,  if  he  finds  himself  to  closely  pursued, 
hurls  it  forward  with  all  his  strength,  to  an  astonishing  distance,  where  both 
sides  have  their  flanking  parties,  ready  to  receive  it.  They  often  keep  the 
ball  passing  in  the  air  for  hours  before  the  victory  declares  for  either  party. 
In  the  game  played  here,  the  Sioux  were  the  victors,  more  from  their  skill 
and  dexterity  in  throwing  the  ball,  than  their  swiftness  of  foot. 

Mr.  Pike  made  a  demand  in  writing  of  the  magistrates  to  take  depositions 
respecting  the  murders  recently  committed,  and  had  a  private  conference 
with  Wabasha. 

On  the  21st  he  was  sent  for  by  the  chief  le  Feuille,  who  stated  the  jeal- 
ousy with  which  his  nation  generally  regarded  their  chief.  Although  it 
might  get  him  the  displeasure  of  some  of  the  Sioux,  lie  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  the  Nez  Cor  beau  was  the  most  sensible  man  among  them  ;  m 
which  light  he  believed  him  to  be  generally  viewed.  After  this  interview 
he  was  sent  for  by  the  «  Red  Thunder'',  chief  of  the  Yanktons,  the  most  sa- ' 
vage  band  of  the  Sioux  :  This  chief  was  found  prepared  with  the  most  ele- 
gant pipes  and  robes.  He  declared  that  «  White  blood  had  never  been  shed 
in  the  village  of  the  Yanktons,  even  when  rum  was  permitted.    That  Mor- 
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dock  Cameron  arrived  at  his  village  in  the  preceding1  autumn,  -when  he  in- 
vited him  to  eat. — He  gave  him  corn,  as  a  bird.  That  Cameron  informed 
him  of  the  prohibition  of  liquor,  but  was  afterwards  the  only  person  who 
sold  it  in  the  village.'  After  holding  another  council  with  the  Puants,  Mr 
Pike  spent  the  evening  with  Mr.  Wilmot,  one  of  the  well  informed  gentle- 
men of  this  place. 

On  the  22d  another  council  was  held  with  the  Sioux  and  Puants,  when 
the  latter  gave  up  their  medals  and  flags. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT    OF    THE     UNI- 
TED   STATES, 

Communicating  information  of  the  effect  of  gun-boats  in  the  pro- 
tection and  defence  of  harbours  ;  of  the  numbers  thought  neces- 
sary ;  and  of  the  proposed  distribution  of  tin m  among  the  ports 
and  harbours  of  the  United  States  :  in  compliance  with  a  reso- 
lution of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  5th  Feb.  1807. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives  of  the  United  States. 

IN  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  house  of  representatives  expressed 
in  their  resolution  of  the  5th  instant,  I  proceed  to  give  such  information,  as 
is  possessed,  of  the  effect  of  the  gun  boats  in  the  protection  and  defence  of 
harbours,  of  the  numbers  thought  necessary,  and  of  the  proposed  distribu- 
tion of  them  among  the  ports  and  harbours  of  the  United  States. 

Under  present  circumstances,  and  governed  by  the  intentions  ofthe  legis- 
lature, as  manifested  by  their  annual  appropriations  of  money  for  the  purpo- 
ses of  defence,  it  has  been  concluded  to  combine,  1st,  land  batteries,  fur- 
nished with  heavy  cannon  and  mortars,  and  established  on  all  the  points 
around  the  place  favourable  for  preventing  vessels  from  lying  before  it  ;  2d, 
moveable  artillery,  winch  may  be  carried,  as  occasion  may  require,  to  points 
unprovided  with  fixed  batteries  ;  3d,  floating  batteries  ;  and  4th,  gun  boats, 
which  may  oppose  an  enemy  at  his  entrance,  and  co-operate  with  the  batte- 
ries for  his  expulsion.- 

On  this  subject  professional  men  were  consulted  as  far  as  we  had  oppor- 
tunity. General  Wilkinson,  and  the  late  General  Gates,  gave  their  opinions 
in  writing,  in  favour  ofthe  system,  as  will  be  seen  by  their  letters  now  com- 
municated. The  higher  officers  ofthe  navy  gave  the  same  opinions,  in  sep- 
arate conferences,  as  their  presence  at  the  seat  of  government  offered  occa- 
sions of  consulting  them,  and  no  difference  of  opinion  appeared  on  the  sub- 
ject. Those  of  commodore  Barron  and  captain  Tingey,  now  here,  are  re- 
cently furnished  in  writing,  and  transmitted  herewith  to  the  legislature. 

The  efficacy  of  gun  boats  for  the  defence  of  harbours,  and  of  other  smooth 
and  inclosed  waters,  may  be  estimated,  in  part,  from  that  of  gallies,  former- 
ly much  used,  but  less  powerful,  more  costly  in  their  construction  and  main- 
tenance, and  requiring  more  men.  But  the  gun  boat  itself  is  believed  to  be 
in  use  with  every  modern  maritime  nation,  for  the  purposes  of  defence.  In 
the  Mediterranean  on  which  are  several  small  powers,  whose  system,  like 
ours,  is  peace  and  defence,  few  harbours  are  without  this  article  of  protec- 
tion. Our  own  experience  there  ofthe  effect  of  gun  boats,  for  harbour  ser- 
vice, is  recent.  Algiers  ig  particularly  known  to  have  owed,  to  a  great  pro- 
vision of  these  vessels,  the  safety  of  its  city,  since  the  epoch  of  their  con- 
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struction.  Before  that,  it  had  been  repeatedly  insulted  and  injured.  The 
effect  of  gun  boats,  at  present,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gibraltar,  is  well 
known,  and  how  much  they  were  used,  both  in  the  attack  and  defence  of 
that  place,  during  a  former  war.  The  extensive  resort  to  them,  by  the  two 
greatest  naval  powers  in  the  world,  on  an  enterprize  of  invasion  not  long 
since  in  prospect,  shews  their  confidence  in  their  efficacy,  for  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  suited.  By  the  northern  powers  of  Europe,  whose  seas 
are  particularly  adapted  to  them,  they  are  still  more  used.  The  remarkable 
action,  between  the  Russian  flotilla  of  gun  boats  and  gallies,  and  a  Turkish 
fleet  of  ships  of  the  line  and  frigates,  in  the  Liman  sea  (in  1788),  will  be 
readily  recollected.  The  latter,commanded  by  their  most  celebrated  admiral, 
were  completely  defeated,  and  several  of  their  ships  of  the  line  destroyed. 

From  the  opinions  given,  as  to  the  number  of  gun  boats  necessary  for 
some  of  the  principal  seaports,  and  from  a  view  of  all  the  towns  and  ports 
from  New  Orleans  to  Maine  inclusive,  entitled  to  protection,  in  proportion 
to  their  situation  and  circumstances,  it  is  concluded  that,  to  give  them  a  due 
measure  of  protection  in  times  of  war,  about  two  hundred  gun  boats  will  be 
requisite.  According  to  first  ideas,  the  following  would  be  their  general 
distribution  ;  liable  to  be  varied,  on  more  mature  examination,  and  as  cir- 
cumstances shall  vary  ;  that  is  to  say, 

To  the  Mississippi  and  its  neighbouring  waters,  forty  gun  boats. 
To  Savannah  and  Charleston,  and  the    harbours  on  each  side,  from   St. 
Mary's  to  Curratuck,  twenty-five. 

To  the  Chesapeake,  and  its  waters,  twenty. 
To  Delaware  bay  and  river,  fifteen. 

To  New-York,  the  Sound,  and  waters  as  far  as  Cape  Cod,  fifty. 
The  flotillas  assigned  to  these  several   stations   might  each  be   under  the 
care  of  a  particular  commandant,  and  the  vessels  composing  them  would,  in 
ordinary,  be  distributed  among  the  harbours  within  the  station,  in  proportion 
to  their  importance. 

Of  these  boats,  a  proper  proportion  would  be  of  the  larger  size,  such  as 
those  heretofore  built,  capable  of  navigating  any  seas,  and  of  reinforcing  oc- 
casionally the  strength  even  of  the  most  distant  ports,  when  menaced  with 
danger.  The  residue  would  be  confined  to  their  own,  or  the  neighbouring 
harbours,  would  be  smaller,  less  furnished  for  accommodation,  and  conse- 
quently less  costly.  Of  the  number  supposed  necessary,  seventy -three  are 
built  or  building,  and  the  hundred  and  twenty-seven  still  to  be  provided, 
would  cost  from  5  to  600,000  dollars.  Having  regard  to  the  convenience  of 
the  treasury,  as  well  as  to  the  resources  for  building,  it  has  been  thought 
that  the  one  half  of  these  might  be  built  in  the  present  year,  and  the  other 
half  the  next.  With  the  legislature,  however,  it  will  rest  to  stop  where  we 
are,  or  at  any  further  point,  when  they  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  number 
provided  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  object. 

At  times,  when  Europe,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  shall  be  at  peace,  it 
would  not  be  proposed  that  more  than  six  or  eight  of  these  vessels  should 
be  kept  afloat.  When  Europe  is  in  war,treble  that  number  might  be  neces- 
sary, to  be  distributed  among  those  particular  harbours, which  foreign  vessels 
of  war  are  in  the  habit  of  frequenting,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  order 
therein.  But  they  would  be  manned  in  ordinary,  with  only  their  comple- 
ment for  navigation,  relying  on  the  seamen  and  militia  of  the  port,  if  called 
into  action,  on  any  sudden  emergency.  It  would  be  only  when  the  United 
States  should  themselves  be  at  war,that  the  whole  number  wduld  be  brought 
into  active  service,  and  would  be  ready,  in  the  first  moments  of  the  war,  to 
co-operate,  with  other  means,  for  covering  at  once  the  line  of  our  seaports. 
At  all  times,  those  unemployed  would  be  withdrawn  into  places  not  exposed 
*o  sudden  enterprise,  hauled  up  under  sheds  covered  from  the  sun  and 
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weather,  and  kept  in  preservation  with  little  expense  for  repairs  and  main- 
tenance. 

It  lqust  be  superfluous  to  observe,  that  this  species  of  naval  armament  is 
proposed  merely  for  defensive  operations  ;  that  it  can  have  but  little  effect 
towards  protecting-  our  commerce  in  the  open  seas,  even  on  our  own  coast  ; 
and  stiil  less  can  it  become  an  excitement  to  engage  in  offensive  maritime  war, 
towards  which  it  would  furnish  no  means.  TH  :  JEFFERSON. 

February  10,  1807. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Gen.  Horatio  Gates  to   Thomas  Jefferson,  Esq.  da  ■ 
ted  October  19,  1804*' 

"   DEAR    SIR, 

"  I  am  charmed  with  your  instituting  gun-boats,  for  I  believe  them  to  be 
the  properest  defence  for  -large  harbours  that  lias  been  hitherto  imagined; 
these  co-operating  with  small  batteries  of  heavy  guns  upon  the  projecting 
heights  near  the  water,  are  much  better,  and  infinitely  less  expensive,  than 
fixed  and  large  fortifications.  The  French,  who  are  the  best  judges  of  ar- 
tillery and  engineering  of  any  nation  in  Europe,  adopt  this  plan  of  defending 
their  harbours  :  the  effects  of  it  are  too  well  known  inEngland.  I  know  not 
if  you  have  seen  a  publication  which  appeared  in  Paris  inMay  1802,  entitled 
Lettres  d'un  Obseiviteur  sur  la  Marine,  it  is  well  worth  your  perusal  ;  much 
useful  information  may  be  derived  from  it  for  the  defence  of  our  harbours 
and  our  astonishingly  increasing  commerce  ;  a  paltry  frigate  dare  not  then 
insult  us,  as  has  been  and  now  is  done  in  the  harbour  of  New-York." 


A  letter  from  Gen.  fames  Wilkinson  to   Thomas  Jefferson,  President  of  the 
United  States,  dated  Waslwigton,  November  10,  1804. 

SIR, 

I  regret  that  a  variety  of  interruptions  and  engagements  should  have  se 
long  prevented  my  attention  to  the  subject  you  did  me  the  honour  to  men- 
tion to  me. 

On  turning  it  in  my  mind,  the  idea  occurred  to  me  that  your  proposition 
could  not  be  better  ascertained  than  by  an  examination  of  the  system  of  de- 
fence heretofore  adopted  for  our  towns  and  harbours,  and  a  comparative  view 
of  its  merits,  with  those  of  the  plan  which  you  recommend.  I  have  yielded 
to  this  suggestion,  and  shall  be  happy  if  the  manner  or  matter  of  the  inclosed 
reflections  should  meet  your  approbation,  as  they  are  for  you  and  at  your 
disposal  only. 

You  will  also  find  under  cover  an  extract  from  the  reflections  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Santa  Cruz,  an  author  of  great  respectability,  who  wrote  early  in  the 
last  century,  from  which  you  will  perceive  gallies,  in  other  words  gun-boats, 
have  been  long  held  in  high  estimation. 

I  have  only  to  add,  sir,  that  these  observations  were  committed  to  paper 
©n  the  day  of  their  date,  and  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  have  them  copied 
sooner,  so  inadequate  are  my  means  to  my  duties. 

With  great  consideration  and  respect,  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  &c. 

[NOTE. — This  letter  was  only  the  cover  of  Gen.  Wilkinson's  opinion,  and 
therefore  shews  only  in  general  terms  what  that  was.  The  opinion  itself 
was  on  a  former  occasion  communicated  to  a  committee  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  and  was  read  to  the  house  for  their  information.] 

A  letter  from  Commodore  S.  Barron    to    Thomas  Jefferson,  President  of  the 
United  States,  dated  Washington,  February  8,  1807- 

SIR, 

In  consequence  of  a  conversation  I  had  the  honour  to  hold  with  you  yes- 
terday, on  the  subject  of  gun-boats,  I  venture  to  state  my  reasons  for  suppo- 
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sing  them  the  proper  kind  of  vessels  to  afford  the  most  effectual  means  of 
defence  and  annoyance  within  the  bays  and  rivers  of  the  United  States. 

The  small  draft  of  water  enables  them  to  take  such  positions,  as  to  attack, 
in  a  measure  with  impunity,  vessels  of  any  size,  and  are  enabled  to  approach 
or  retire,  as  may  best  suit  to  discomfit  the  enemy  and  protect  themselves. 

My  residence  having-  been  always  near  the  Chesapeake,  enables  me  to 
remark  more  particularly  on  the  effect  of  gun-boats  opposed  to  ships  within 
the  capes  of  Virginia. 

'"he  middle  ground,  the  Horse  Shoe,  and  Willoughby's  Point,  are  proper 
po,  Jons  for  gun-boats  to  take  to  repel  attempts  to  enter  the  bay  and  James 
ri  York  spit  affords  the  same  advantage  in  preventing  an  entry  into  that 

m  »,  and  near  each  river  is  a  flat  which  afiords  a  safe  position  to  annoy, 
without  fearing  the  near  approach  of  large  ships.  Ten  or  twelve  of  these 
boats  would  probably  be  sufficient  to  compel  to  remove  from  her  position 
a  frigate,  and  so  on  in  proportion  to  the  size  and  number  of  the  enemies 
ships.  To  do  more  than  annoy  would  be  difficult.  With  those  vessels  a 
great  number  and  a  long  time  would  be  necessary  to  capture  a  ship  of  war  ; 
but  few  commanders  would  feel  secure  while  open  to  the  attack  of  an  ene- 
my, which,  however  inferiour,  he  coidd  not  destroy.  An  attempt  to  board 
might  be  better  opposed  by  small  arms,  cutlasses,  &c.  and  in  case  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  retreat,  the  small  rivers  adjacent,  &c.  would  be  found  of  easy  ac- 
cess to  the  boats,  and  inaccessible  to  the  enemy.  I  do  suppose  that  twenty 
gun-boats  stationed  in  Hampton  roads  and  its  vicinity,  would  be  sufficient 
to  repel  any  predatory  attack  in  that  quarter,  and  be  very  formidable  to  a 
larger  force.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  enlarge  on  this  subject,  being  inca- 
pable of  estimating  the  force  which  might  be  brought  in  opposition  to  this 
mode  of  defence.  I  can  recollect  perfectly  the  manner  and  by  what  means 
2  small  boats  belonging  to  the  state  of  Virginia,duringthe  revolutionary  war, 
often  intercepted,  almost  under  the  guns  of  large  ships,  the  supplies  which 
were  frequently  attempted  to  be  afforded  them.  This  was  done  by  means  of 
a  light  draught  of  water,  and  good  sailing.  They  were,however,deficient  of 
heavy , cannon.  The  gun-boats  building  under  my  direction  are  so  construct- 
ed, as  to  sail  fast  and  to  mount  one  heavy  cannon,  and  can,  if  necessary, 
mount  some  smaller  guns  in  the  waist,  so  that  they  can  be  used  in  attack  oh 
privateers  or  ships  of  war,  and  are  competent  to  an  employment  (during 
summer)  on  the  sea-coast,  where  the  inlets  will  generally  admit  them  in  case 
of  tempestuous  weather,  or  the  necessity  of  retreat  from  a  superiour  force. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  SAMUEL  BARRON. 


The  efficacy  of  gun-boats  in  the  defence  of  coasts,  ports,  and  harbours, 
must  be  obvious  to  every  person  capable  of  reflection  ;  when  it  is  considered 
with  what  celerity  they  can  generally  change  their  position  and  mode  of  at- 
tack, extending  it  widely  to  as  many  different  directions  as  their  number 
consists  of,  or  concentrating  nearly  to  one  line  of  direction.  It  hardly  need 
be  observed,  that  the  very  small  object  which  a  gun-boat  presents  to  the  at- 
tacking enemy,  causes  it  always  problematical  whether  it  may  be  hit  by 
the  most  expert  and  expei'ienced  marksmen,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
enemy  attacking  is  generally  with  large  ships,  mostly  of  the  line  of  battle, 
and  which  from  their  magnitude  may  be  struck  by  almost  every  shot.  The 
advantages  of  gun-boats  for  the  defence  contemplated  are  numerous* ;  they 
cannot  easily  be  surrounded,  be  the  force  of  the  enemy  what  it  may  ;  conse- 
quently very  few,  if  any,  are  likely  to  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands.  Their 
capability  of  retiring  into  shoal  water,  thereby  keeping  the  adversary  at  long 
gunshot  distance,  where  nought  but  a  charge  of  single  round  shot  will  reach, 
in  which  they  will  almost  always  have  the  advantage,  or  taking  their  station 
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behind  shoals,  where  they  cannot  be  pursued  by  the  smallest  class  of  frigates, 
or  even  of  sloops  of  war.  And  in  many  cases  they  may  have  opportunity  of 
annoying  an  enemy  when  sheltered  themselves  by  low  points  of  land,  where 
nougut  but  their  masts  can  be  seen  ;  of  course  in  a.  situation  comparatively 
safe,  when  that  of  the  enemy  is  considered. 

Such  indeed  is  believed  to  be  the  great  utility  of  gun-boats  for  defence, 
that  notwithstanding  the  gigantick  power  of  the  British  navy,  in  its  present 
state,  a  judicious  writer  in  trie  British  Naval  Chronicle,  after  advising  apian 
for  raising  a  fleet  of  150  or  200  gun-boats  to  assist  in  repelling  the  threaten- 
ed invasion  of  that  country,  says,  "  A  gun-boat  has  this  advantage  over  a 
battery  on  shore,  that  it  can  be  removed  at  pleasure  from  place  to  place,  as 
occasion  may  require,  and  a  few  such  vessels,  carrying  heavy  guns,  would 
make  prodigious  havock  among  the  enemy's  flat-bottomed  boats,  crowded 
with  soldiers.'' — Respecting  those  particular  ports  and  harbours  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  which  maybe  defended,  or  essentially  assisted  in  being  defended 
by  gun-boats,  it  is  believed  they  would  essentially  assist  in  the  defence  of  all 
the  principal  ports  in  our  country.  For  the  only  place  where  gun-boats 
could  be  of  no  avail,  must  be  such  a  one  where  the  enemy  under  sail  could 
advance,  uninterrupted  by  shoals,  rocks,  or  narrow  channels,  to  the  immedi- 
ate point  of  attack  within  pistol-shot  of  the  shore. 

The  above  cursory  observations  are  respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed)  THOMAS  TINGEY. 

Navy 'Yard,  Washington,  Feb.  9,  1807. 


Br    THOMAS  JEFFERSON, 

PRESIDENT     OF      THE      UNITED      STATES      OF     AMERICA. 

A    PROCLAMATION. 

DURING  the  wrars  which,  for  some  time,  have  unhappily  prevailed 
among  the  powers  of  Europe,  the  United  States  of  America,  firm  in  their 
principles  of  peace,  have  endeavoured  by  justice,  by  a  regular  discharge  of 
all  their  national  and  social  duties,  and  by  every  friendly  office  their  situation 
has  admitted,  to  maintain  with  all  the  belligerents,  their  accustomed  rela- 
tions of  friendship,  hospitality,  and  commercial  intercourse.  Taking  no 
part  in  the  questions  which  animate  these  powers  against  each  other,  nor 
permitting  themselves  to  entertain  a  wish  but  lor  the  restoration  of  general 
peace,  they  have  observed  with  good  faith  the  neutrality  they  assumed,  and 
they  believe  that  no  instance  of  a#  departure  from  its  duties  can  be  justly  im- 
puted to  them  by  any  nation.  A  free  use  of  their  harbours  and  waters,  the 
means  of  refitting  and  refreshment,  of  succour  to  their  sick  and  suffering, 
have,  at  all  times,  and  on  equal  principles,  been  extended  to  all,  and  this  too 
amidst  a  constant  recurrence  of  acts  of  insubordination  to  the  laws,  of  vio- 
lence to  the  persons,  and  of  trespasses  on  the  property  of  our  citizens,  com- 
mitted by  officers  of  one  of  the  belligerent  parties  received  among  us.  In 
truth  these  abuses  of  the  laws  of  hospitality  have,  with  few  exceptions,  be- 
come habitual  to  the  commanders  of  the  British  armed  vessels  hovering  on 
our  coasts,  and  frequenting  our  harbours.  They  have  been  the  subject  of 
repeated  representations  to  their  government.  Assurances  have  been  given 
that  proper  orders  should  restrain  them  within  the  limit  of  .the  rights  and 
of  the  respect  due  to  a  friendly  nation  ;  but  those  orders  and  assurances 
have  been  without  effect  ;  no  instance  of  punishment  for  past  wrongs  has 
taken  place.  At  length  a  deed,  transcending  all  we  have  hitherto  seen  or 
suffered,  brings  the  publick  sensibility  to  a  serious  crisis,  and  our  forbear- 
ance to  a  necessary  pause.     A  frigate  of  tire  United  States,  trusting  to  a 
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state  of  peace,  and  leaving  her  harbour  on  a  distant  service,  has  been  sur- 
prised and  attacked  by  a  British  vessel  of  superiour  force,  one  of  a  squadron 
then  lying  in  our  waters  and  covering  the  transaction,  and  has  been  disabled 
from  service,  with  the  loss  of  a  number  of  men  killed  and  wounded. 

This  enormity  was  not  only  without  provocation  or  justifiable  cause,  but 
was  committed  with  tiie  avowed  purpose  of  taking  by  force,  from  a  ship  of 
war  of  the  United  States,  a  part  of  her  crew  ;  and  that  no  circumstance 
might  be  wanting  to  mark  its  character,  it  had  been  previously  ascertained 
that  the  seamen  demanded  were  native  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Hav- 
ing ejected  his  purpose,  he  returned  to  anchor  with  his  squadron  within 
our  jurisdiction.  Hospitality,  under  such  circumstances,  ceases  to  be  a  du- 
ty :  and  a  continuance  of  it,  with  such  uncontrolled  abuses,  would  tendonly, 
by  multiplying  injuries  and  irritations,  to  bring  on  a  rupture  between  the 
two  nations.  This  extreme  resort  is  equally  opposed  to  the  interests  of  both, 
a6  it  is  to  assurances  of  the  most  friendly  dispositions  on  the  part  of  the 
British  government,  in  the  midst  of  which  this  outrage  has  been  committed. 
In  this  light  the  subject  cannot  but  present  itself  to  that  government,  and 
strengthen  the  motives  to  an  honourable  reparation  of  the  wrong-  which  has 
been  done,  and  to  that  effectual  control  of  its  naval  commanders,  which  alone 
can  justify  the  government  of  the  United  States  in  the  exercise  of  those  hos- 
pitalities it  is  now  constrained  to  discontinue. 

In  consideration  of  these  circumstances,  and  of  the  right  of  every  nation 
to  regulate  its  own  police,  to  provide  for  its  peace  and  for  the  safety  of  its 
citizens,  and  consequently  to  refuse  the  admission  of  armed  vessels  into  its 
harbours  or  waters,  either  in  such  numbers  or  of  such  descriptions  as  are 
inconsistent  with  these,  or  with  die  maintenance  of  the  authority"  of  the  laws, 
I  have  thought  proper  in  pursuance  of  the  authorities  specially  given  by  law 
to  issue  this  my  PROCLAMATION,  hereby  requiring  all  armed  vessels 
bearing  commissions  under  the  government  of  Great-Britain,  now  within 
the  harbours  or  waters  of  the  United  States,  immediately  and  without  any 
delay  to  depart  from  the  same,  and  interdicting  the  entrance  of  all  the  said 
harbours  and  waters  to  the  said  armed  vessels,  and  to  all  others  bearing 
commissions  under  the  authority  of  the  British  g-overnment. 

And  if  the  said  vessels,  or  any  of  them,  shall  fail  to  depart  as  aforesaid, 
or  if  they  or  any  others,  so  interdicted,  shall  hereafter  enter  the  harbours  or 
waters  aforesaid,  I  do  in  that  case  forbid  all  intercourse  with  them  or  any 
of  them,  their  officers  or  crews,  and  do  prohibit  all  supplies  and  aid  from 
being  furnished  to  them  or  any  of  them. 

And  I  do  declare  and  make  known,  that  if  any  person  from,  or  within  the 
jurisdictional  limits  of  the  United  States  shall  afford  any  aid  to  any  such  ves- 
sel, contrary  to  the  prohibition  contained  in  the  Proclamation,  either.in  re- 
pairing any  such  vessel,  or  in  furnishing  her,  her  officers  or  crew,  with  sup- 
plies of  any  kind,  or  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  or  if  any  pilot  shall  assist  in 
navigating- any  of  the  said  armed  vessels,  unless  it  be  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing them  in  the  first  instance  beyond  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  or  unless  it  be  in  the  case  of  a  vessel  forced  by  distress,  or  charged 
with  public  dispatches  as  hereinafter  provided  for,  such  person  or  persons 
shall  on  conviction,  suffer  all  the  pains  and  penalties  by  the  laws  provided  for 
such  offences. 

And  I  do  hereby  enjoin  and  require  all  persons  bearing  office  civil  or  mil- 
itary within  or  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  and  all  others,  cit- 
izens or  inhabitants  thereof,  or  being  within  the  same,  with  vigilance  and 
promptitude  to  exert  their  respective  authorities,  and  to  be  aiding  and  assis- 
ting to  the  carrying  this  Proclamation,  and  every  part  thereof  into  full  ef- 
fect. 
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Provided  nevertheless  that  if  any  such  vessel  shall  be  forced  into  the  har- 
bours or  waters  of  the  United  States  by  distress,  by  the  dangers  of  the  sea, 
or  by  the  pursuit  of  an  enemy,  or  shall  enter  them  charged  with  dispatches 
or  business  from  their  government,  or  shall  be  a  publick  packet  for  the  con- 
veyance of  letters  and  dispatches,  the  commanding  officer  immediately  re- 
porting his  vessel  to  the  collector  of  the  district,  stating  the  objector  causes 
of  entering  the  said  harbours  or  waters,  and  conforming  himself  to  the  reg- 
ulations ill  that  case  prescribed  under  the  authority  of  the  laws,  shall  be  al- 
lowed the  benefit  of  such  regulations  respecting  repairs,  supplies,  stay,  in- 
tercourse and  departure  as  shall  be  permitted  under  the  same  authority. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be 
affixed  to  these  presents,  and  signed  the  same. 

Given  at  the  city  of  Washington  the  second  day  of  July  in  the  year  of 
[L.S.]  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seven, and  of  the  sovereign- 
ty and  independence  of  the  United  States  the  thirty -first.  , 

TH:  JEFFERSON. 

By  the  President, 

James  Madison,  Secretary  of  State. 


DOCUMENTS 

■  lecomjianying  a  Message  from  the  President  of  the   United  States, 
December  2,   1806. 

(COPY.) 

Natchitoches,  August  5,  180S. 
SIR, 

IT  has  been  reported  to  me  for  several  days  past,  that  a  large  body  of  the 
troops  of  the  king  of  Spain  had  assembled  near  the  Sabine,  and  were  about 
to  cross  that  river,  and  I  am  just  informed  that  this  body  has  crossed  the 
said  river  and  taken  post  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  It  has 
therefore  become  my  duty  to  address  you  on  this  subject — To  demand  an 
explicit  avowal  of  the  object  of  this  movement — To  insist  on  this  body  of 
troops  being  immediately  withdrawn  ;  and  to  warn  you  of  the  consequences 
which  may  result  from  its  continuance  within  the  territory  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  and  the  king 
of  Spain  are  at  this  moment  negotiating  on.  the  subject  of  the  boundaries  of 
Louisiana;  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  but  an  amicable  adjustment  of  ex- 
isting differences  will  soon  take  place. 

The  reinforcements  which  have  lately  reached  this  post  are  only  intended 
as  a  security  to  the  territory  actually  surrendered  to  us,  and  which  we  con- 
sider as  extending  to  the  Sabine.  There  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  commit  hostilities  on  the  troops  or  possessions  of  Spain  : 
But  we  cannot  suffer  aggressions  on  our  territory  ;  and  should  you  persist 
in  making  them,  you  will  be  justly  chargeable  with  all  the  consequences 
which  such  conduct  is  calculated  to  produce.  I  have  only  to  add,  that,  if 
you  should  think  proper  to  remove  the  Spanish  troops  to  the  west  side  of 
the  Sabine  and  continue  them  there,  no  attempt  will  be  made  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  to  interrupt  that  friendship  and  harmony  which  ought  to 
subsist  between  neighbouring  nations  :  But, if  you  should  attempt  to  continue 
these  troops  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  after  this  explicit  and 
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friendly  warning-,  it  will  be  my  duty  to  consider  you  as  an  invader  of  our  ter- 
ritory, and  to  act  accordingly. 

This  letter  will  be  handed  to  you  by  major  Moses  Porter,  of  the  artil- 
lerists of  the  United  States,  who  will  wait  a  reasonable  time  for  your  reply, 
which,  if  convenient,  I  hope  may  be  accompanied  by  an  English  or  French 
translation,  to  enable  me  to  ascertain  its  contents  with  greater  certainty. 
The  major  will  be  attended  by  one  non-commissioned  officer,  and  one  pri- 
vate soldier  of  the  army  of  the  United  States. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  of  tendering  my  best  wishes  for  your 
health,  happiness,  and  honour,  and  am,  sir, 

With  respectful  consideration, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

T.  H.  CUSHING, 
Colonel,  commanding  a  detachment  of  the 
army  of  the  United  States. 
To  Colonel  Errara, — Or  officer  com- 
manding the    troops  of  the  king  of 
Spain  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sabine. 


Plantation  of  Mr.  Prndhamme,  6th  August,  1806. 
SIR, 

WITH  all  possible  respect,  I  answer  your  excellency's  letter,  which  was 
delivered  to  me  at  this  place  by  Moses  Porter,  major  of  artillery  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  true  that  I  have  crossed  the  Sabine  river,  with  a  detachment  of 
troops  belonging  to  the  king,  with  orders  from  the  captain-general,  (by 
whom  I  am  governed)  to  keep  this  territory  from  all  hostile  attempts,  as 
belonging  from  time  immemorial  to  the  king,  and  which  is  a  dependence  of 
the  province  of  Texas.  The  inhabitauts  still  acknowledge  obedience  to  our 
government,  notwithstanding  the  violence  committed  on  a  small  detachment 
of  our  troops  by  those  of  the  United  States. 

From  this  moment  I  hold  myself  responsible  to  the  real  letter  of  the  or- 
ders that  govern  me,  which  are,  by  no  pretext  whatsoever  to  interrupt  or 
break  the  good  intelligence  which  subsists  between  his  majesty  and  the 
United  States  ;  but  I  cannot  permit,  without  violating  my  duty,  any  usurpa- 
tion upon  the  land  he  possesses.  If  your  excellency  makes  any  infringe- 
ment, you  alone  will  be  answerable  to  the  two  courts,  and  may  interrupt  the 
amicable  convention,  perhaps  now  on  foot,  but  of  which  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge. 

I  did  not  send  a  translation  of  this  in  French  or  English,  not  having  any 
person  capable  of  translating,  with  purity,  a  thing  of  so  serious  a  nature. 

I  felicitate  myself  of  this  opportunity  in  offering  my  best  services. 

Your  very  humble  servant, 
(Signed)  SIMON  DE  HERRERA 

Senor   Don  Thomas    Cushing, 

commander  of  a  detachment  of 

the  army  of  the  United  States. 


Natchitoches,  August  26th,  1806. 
SIR, 
ON  my  arrival  at  this  post,  I   learned  with  certainty  that  a  considerable 
Spanish  force  had  crossed  the  Sabine,   and  advanced  within  the  territory 
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claimed  by  the  United  States.  It  was  hoped,  sir,  that  pending  the  negocia- 
tions  between  our  respective  governments,  for  an  amicable  adjustment  of 
the  limits  of  Louisiana,  that  no  additional  settlements  would  be  formed,  or 
new  military  positions  assumed  by  either  power  within  the  disputed  terri- 
tory ;  a  policy  which  a  conciliatory  disposition  would  have  suggested,  and 
justice  sanctioned  ;  but  since  a  contrary  conduct  has  been  observed  on  the 
part  of  certain  officers  of  his  catholic  majesty,  they  alone  will  be  answer- , 
able  For  the  consequences  which  mav  ensue. 

The  above  proceeding,  sir,  is  not  the  only  evidence  of  an  unfriendly  dispo- 
sition which  certain  officers  of  Spain  have  afforded  ;  I  have  to  complain  of 
the  outrage  lately  committed  by  a  detachment  of  Spanish  troops  acting  un- 
der your  instructions,  toward  Mr.  Freeman  and  his  party,  who  were  ascend- 
ing the  Red  river,  under  the  orders  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Freeman  and  his  associates  were  navigating  waters  which  pass 
through  the  territory  ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States  ;  they  were  na- 
vigating a  river  on  which  the  French  had  formerly  made  settlements  far  be- 
yond the  place  where  they  were  arrested  ;  a  fact  of  great  notoriety,  and  in 
support  of  wliich,  the  testimony  of  several  citizens  residing  at  and  near  the 
post  of  Natchitoches  can  be  adduced. 

But  nevertheless,  Mr.  Freeman  and  his  party  were  assailed  by  a  battalion 
of  Spanish  troops,  and  commanded  to  return  ;  a  proceeding  the  more  ex- 
ceptionable, since  the  objects  of  Mr.  Freeman,  were  mfrrely  scientifick, 
having  in  view  nothing  hostile  to  Spain  ;  objects  which  were  long  since 
communicated  by  me  to  his  excellency  the  marquis  of  Cassa  Calvo,  and 
wliich  through  him,  I  presume,  must  have  been  made  known  to  the  govern- 
our  general  of  the  province  of  Texas. 

This  detachment  of  Spanish  troops,  whose  movements  I  learn  are  direct- 
ed by  your  excellency,  d'd,  on  their  march, commit  another  outrage  towards 
the  United  States,  and  of  which  it  is  my  duty  to  ask  an  explanation.  In 
the  Caddo  nation  of  .Indians  the  flag  of  the  United  States  was  displayed, 
and  rommanded  from  the  chief,  and  warriors,  all  the  respect  and  veneration, 
to  which  it  is  entitled.  But  your  troops  are  stated  to  have  cut  down  the 
Staff  on  which  the  pavillion  waved,  and  to  have  menaced  the  peace  and  safe- 
ty of  the  Caddos,  should  they  continue  their  respect  for  the  American  gov- 
ernment, or  their  friendly  intercoui'se  with  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

I  experience  the  more  difficulty,  in  accounting  for  this  transaction,  since 
it  cannot  be  unknown  to  sour  excellency,  that  while  Louisiana  appertained 
to  France,  the  Caddo  Indians  were  under  the  protection  of  the  French 
government,  and  that  a  French  garrison  was  actually  established  in  one  of 
their  villages  ;  hence  it  follows,  sir,  that  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the 
United  States,  "  with  the  same  extent  which  it  had  when  France  possessed 
it,"  is  sufficient  authority  for  the  display  of  the  American  flag  in  the  Caddo 
village,  and  that  the  disrespect  which  that  flag  has  experienced,  subjects 
your  excellency  to  a  serious  responsibility. 

I  am  unwilling  to  render  this  communication  unnecessarily  lengthy,  but 
I  must  complain  of  another  outrage,  which  has  been  committed  under  the 
eyes  of  your  excellency.  Three  citizens  of  the  United  States,  of  the 
names  of  Shaw,  Irvine,  and  Brewster,  were  seized  by  Spanish  soldiers, 
within  twelve  miles  of  Natchitoches,  and  have  been  sent  prisoners  to  Na- 
cogdoches. I  cannot  suppose  that  this  proceeding  is  unknown  to  yourexcel- 
cellency,  and  I  should  be  wanting  in  duty,  did  I  not  awail  myself  of  the 
present  occasion,  to  demand  information  as  to  the  cause  of  their  arrest  and 
detention.  There  is  still  another  subject  on  which  I  must  address  your  ex- 
cellency. It  is  reported  to  me,  that  several  slaves,  the  property  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  have  lately  escaped  from  the  service  of  their  masters, 
and  sought  and  found  an  asylum   at  Nacogdoches  :    I  have  seen  the  corres- 
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pondence  between  your  excellency  and  judge  Turner  upon  this  subject,  and 
I  learn  your  determination  to  await  the  orders  of  the  governour  general  of 
the  province  of  Texas  ;  I  will  forbear,  therefore,  for  the  present,  to  press 
their  immediate  delivery  to  the  order  of  their  masters,  but  I  must  urge 
your  excellency  to  discourage  for  the  future, the  escape  of  slaves  from  tins  to 
your  territory,  and  I  request  that  such  as  may  repair  to  the  bounds  Of  your 
command,  may  be  forthwith  returned.  Your  excellency  will  readilv  per- 
ceive the  cause  of  my  solicitude  on  this  subject.  If  fugitive  slaves  are  to 
receive  the  protection  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  the  property  of  the  citi- 
zens of  this  territory  is  indeed  insecure,  and  a  good  understanding  between 
our  two  governments  ought  not,  and  cannot  be  preserved.  During  the  last 
year  I  had  a  correspondence  with  his  excellency  the  marquis  of  Cessa  Calvo, 
(who  was  then  at  New  Orleans)  relative  to  some  negroes  who  had  escaped 
to  Nacogdoches,  and  in  consequence  of  the  interference  of  the  marquis,!  am 
led  to  believe  that  they  were  restored  ;  I  was  since  officially  informed  by 
the  marquis,  that  his  conduct  on  the  occasion  was  approved  by  his  catholic 
majesty,  and  I  consequently  concluded  that  the  mischief  was  at  an  end.  It 
cannot,  I  presume,  be  unknown  to  the  officers  of  his  catholic  majesty,  that 
ministers  from  the  United  States  have  repaired  to  Spain,  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  amicably  adjusting  the  existing  differences  :  I  should  greatly  re- 
gret, therefore,  if  any  occurrences  in  this  quarter  should  prevent  that  ami- 
cable arrangement,  which  the  interest  of  each  nation  would  advise.  But  if 
the  officers  of  Spain  should  persist  in  their  acts  of  aggression,  your  excel- 
lency will  readily  anticipate  the  consequences  ;  and  if  the  sword  must  be 
drawn,  let  those  be  responsible,  whose  unfriendly  conduct  has  rendered  it 
indispensible. 

Col.  Henry  Hopkins,  the  adjutant  general  of  the  militia  of  this  territory, 
will  have  the  honour  to  deliver  to  your  excellency  this  communication,  and 
to  await  your  answer. 

I  tender  to  your  excellency  the  assurances  of  my  great  respect,  and  high 
consideration. 

(Signed)  Wm,  C.  C.  CLAIBORNE. 

His  excellency  Governour  Herrera, 

Or  the  officer  commanding  a  detach- 
ment of  Spanish  troops  at  or  near 
the  settlement  of  Bayou  Pierre. 


(COPY.) 

SIR, 

THE  troops  of  the  king,  my  master,  which  I  have  the  honour  to  com- 
mand, on  this  side  of  the  Sabine,  have  no  other  object  but  to  maintain  good 
harmony  between  the  United  States  and  his  majesty,  and  to  preserve  invio- 
late the  territory  which  belongs  to  him. 

Major  Freeman  was  navigating  the  Red  river  on  that  part  of  the  tei-ritory 
which  never  belonged  to  the  province  of  Louisiana,  now  appertaining  to 
tbe  United  States,  for  which  i-eason  he  was  notified  by  the  commandant  of 
the  troops  to  retrogade  as  far  back  as  the  country  that  did  belong  to  them. 
I  agree  with  your  excellency,  that  all  the  territory  which  his  catholic  ma- 
jesty ceded  to  France,  belongs  to  the  United  States,  but  the  Cadd-:  Indians 
are  not  on  that  land,  but  at  a  great  distance  from  it,  and  live  now  on  the 
territory  of  Spain  ;  for  which  reason  it  was  notified  to  them,  that  if  they 
choose  to  live  under  the  government  of  the  United  States,  they  must  go  to 
the  territory  under  their  jurisdiction  ;    but  if  they  desired  to  remain  where 
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they  were,  it  was  required  of  them  to  take  down  the  American  flag*.  They 
consented  not  to  abandon  their  village  ;  but  being-  more  tardy  than  was  con- 
ceived they  might  have  been,  in  pulling  down  the  flag,  they  (the  Spaniards) 
were  obliged  to  do  it  by  force. 

The  reason  why  I  detained  the  three  citizens  of  the  United  States  was, 
because  they  were  found,  and  on  different  days,  observing,  our  positions 
and  movements,  and  three  several  times  that  I  questioned  them,  I  observed 
they  did  not  agree,  as  to  their  motives  of  visiting  the  place,  but  finally 
one  of  them  told  me  they  wished  to  establish  themselves  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  king  at  St.  Antoine,  which  determined  me  to  send  them  to  the 
governour  of  the  province  with  an  escort,  as  well  on  account  of  the  distance 
of  t  >e  road,  as  for  having  rendered  themselves  suspected  persons.  The  de- 
tention of  the  runaway  negroes  of  Louisiana  at  Nacogdoches,  is  an  affair  in 
suspense  before  the  captain  general  of  this  province,  who  likewise  will  have 
knowledge  of  the  motives  why  those  were  sent  back  whom  your  excellen- 
cy cited.  And  for  the  better  security  of  the  matter,  I  shall  send  your  letter 
which  I  received  by  colonel  Hopkins,  and  who  likewise  will  be  the  bearer 
of  this. 

The  troops  of  the  king,  neither  from  disposition  nor  character,  will  ever 
co-operate  directly  or  indirectly  in  encouraging  the  emigration  of  negro 
slaves.  For  my  part  I  assure  your  excellency  that  those  I  command  will 
commit  no  hostility,  which  can  frustrate  the  negociations  now  pending  be- 
tween our  courts  ;  but  if  I  am  provoked  to  it  I  shall  endeavour  to  preserve 
the  honour  of  my  troops,  and  to  fulfil  the  obligations  with  which  I  am  invest- 
ed, a  duty  which  my  character  and  that  of  my  subalterns  demands. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  offer  your  excellency  my  respect  and 
consideration. 

(Signed)  SIMON  M.  HERRERA. 

Spanish  Camp,  August  28,  1806. 

His  Excellency  governour  Wm.  C.  C.  Claiborne. 


(COPY.) 

Natchitoches,  Aug.  31,  1806. 
SIR, 

BY  the  return  of  colonel  Hopkins  I  am  honoured  with  your  excellency's 
reply  to  my  communication  of  the  26th  instant. 

I  continue  of  opinion  that  the  advance  of  Spanish  troops  within  a  territory 
claimed  by  the  United  States,  is  evidence  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  ;  nor 
can  I  perceive  any  thing  in  your  excellency's  letter,  which  can  justify  or  ex- 
tenuate the  offensive  conduct  observed  towards  Mr.  Freeman  and  his  asso- 
ciates, or  the  indignity  offered  in  the  Caddo  nation  to  the  American  flag. 

You  have  not  denied,  sir,  that  the  French,  when  in  possession  of  Louisi- 
ana, had  established  a  garrison  on  Red  river,  far  beyond  the  place  where 
Mr.  Freeman  and  his  associates  were  arrested  on  their  voyage,  or  that  the 
Caddo  Indians  were  formerly  considered  as  under  the  protection  of  the 
French  government.  The  silence  of  your  excellency  on  these  points,  pco- 
ceeds  probably  from  a  knowledge  on  your  part  of  the  correctness  of^my 
statements.  I  shall,  however,  touch  no  further  on  these  transactions  in  my 
correspondence  with  your  excellency,  but  will  hasten  to  lay  the  same  before 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  will  know  what  measures  to  direct 
when  wrongs  are  offered  to  the  American  nation.  I  cannot,  however,  re- 
frain from  expressing  my  displeasure  at  the  arrest  and  detention,  under  your 
excellency's  orders,  of  three  citizens  of  the  United  States,  Shaw,  Irvine, 
and  Brewster ;    they  are  charged  with  no  offence  that    would  warrant 
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imprisonment  and  transportation  to  St.  Antonio.  A  state  of  actual  war  be- 
tween our  two  nations  could  not  have  justified  your  conduct  towards  those 
unoffending  citizens.  I  can  venture  to  assert  that  the  suspicions  of  your  ex- 
cellency, as  to  the  objects  of  Shaw,  Irvine,  and  Brewster,  are  unfotmded  ; 
they  certainly  would  have  no  particular  inducements  to  notice  the  positions 
or  movements  of  your  troops.  The  fact,  I  believe,  is,  that  these  men  were 
desirous  of  gratifying  their  curiosity,  and  wished  your  excellency's  passports 
to  visit  St.  Antonio.  Under  this  impression,  and  from  the  circumstance  that 
they  were  within  the  territory  claimed  by  the  United  States,  I  deem  it  my 
duty  to  demand  their  release  and  speedy  restoration  to  their  country.  It 
cannot  be  supposed  that  the  distance  to  St.  Antonio,  or  their  personal  con- 
venience, occasioned  the  escort  which  attended  them  ;  they  appear,  on  the 
contrary,  to  have  been  treated  by  your  excellency  as  state  prisoners,  and  as 
such,  I  have. information  of  their  having  passed  through  Nacogdoches  under 
a  strong  guard.  Your  excellency  will  recollect,  that  the  subjects  of  his  ca- 
tholic majesty  are  daily  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  post  of  Natchitoches, 
and  cannot  but  observe  the  position  and  movements  of  the  American  troops  ; 
they,  however,  are  permitted  to  pass  without  molestation.  A  friendly  and 
innocent  intercourse  between  the  citizens  of  the  one  and  the  subjects  of  the 
other  power,  has  not  as  yet  been  interdicted  by  this  government.  I  am  per- 
suaded therefore,  that  your  excellency  will  see  that  the  arrest  of  Shaw,  Ir- 
vine, and  Brewster,  was  premature,  and  that  their  detention  is  highly  im- 
proper. I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  these  three  men  ;  they  are  Amer- 
ican citizens,  and  of  course  under  the  protection  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  name  of  that  government  therefore,  I  do  now  demand 
their  release,  and  that  they  be  restored  to  their  country  as  soon  as  possible. 

Pending  the  negociations  between  our  respective  governments,  I  could 
wish  that  hostilities  should  not  commence  in  this  quai-ter  ;  but  if  provoked 
to  it  by  the  unjust  aggressions  of  the  forces  of  his  catholick  majesty,  the 
troops  of  the  United  States  will  endeavour  to  maintain  their  own  and  their 
country's  honour. 

Lieut.  Duforest,  of  the  American  army,  is  charged  with  the  delivery  of 
this  letter  to  your  excellency,  and  to  bear  me  such  answer  as  you  may  think 
proper  to  return. 

I  renew  to  your  excellency  the  assurances  of  my  respectful  consideration. 

(Signed)  Wm.  C.  C.  CLAIBORNE. 

His  excellency  Governour  Herrera. 


Extract  of   a  letter  from    General   Wilkinson  to    the  Secretary  of 

war,  dated 

Head  Quarters,  Natchitoches,  October  4,  1806. 

"  I  YESTERDAY  morning  received  governour  Cordero's  answer  to  my 
address  of  the  24th  ultimo,  copies  of  which  you  have  under  cover. 

"  The  varied  style  of  this  letter,  when  contrasted  with  those  of  governour 
Herrara  to  colonel  Cushing  and  governour  Claiborne,  combined  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  Spanish  troops  having  re-crossed  the  Sabine,  to  a  man, 
has  induced  me,  on  the  ground  of  economy,  and  expediency  also,  to  dis- 
charge the  militia  who  had  reached  this  place,  and  to  countermand  those 
under  march  ;  excepting  about  100  dragoons  and  mounted  infantry,  whom  I 
shall  retain  in  service  (until  I  am  apprized  of  the  determination  of  the  cap- 
tain general  Saleeda)  to  watch  the  movements  of  our  neighbours." 
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Head  Quarters  of  the  army  of  the  United  States, 

Natchitoches,  Sept.  24,  1806. 
SIR, 

AFTER  the  recent  communications  which  have  passed  between  his  ex- 
cellency governour  Herrara,  colonel  Cashing,  and  governour  Claiborne,  and 
his  reiterated  repulsion  of  their  reasonable  and  rightful  demands  ;  I  will 
confess  to  your  excellency,  that  naught  but  the  very  high  and  solemn  obli- 
gations, which  I  owe  to  humanity,  could  vanquish  the  repugnance  with 
win  ■  I  now  Siave  the  honour  to  address  you  ;  on  a  topick  profoundly  inter- 
esting to  our  respective  nations,  inasmuch  as  it  may  involve  a  question  of 
peace  or  war. 

The  differences  of  opinion  which  have  prevailed  concerning  the  contested 
limits  of  Louisiana  having  been  submitted  to  amicable  negociations  by  our  re- 
spective sovereigns;  the  appeal  to  rational  enquiry  is  an  admission  of  the 
dubiosity  of  the  right,  and  therefore,  should  prevent  any  change  of  military 
positions  posterior  to  the  delivery  of  the  provinces  of  Louisiana  to  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

The  government  of  the  American  union,  founded  in  right,  and  conducted 
by  reason,  has  been  instructed  by  the  history  of  other  times  how  to  value  the 
'blessings  of  pd.ee,  and  being  unambitious  of  conquest  or  military  fame,  is 
desirous  to  preserve  a  fair  and  friendly  understanding  with  all  the  powers 
of  the  earth. 

Thus  circumstanced,  and  under  daily  expectations  of  a  favourable  issue  to 
the  depending  negociations,  it  would  mark  a  sanguinary  spirit,  and  be  a  most 
ungracious,  and  unwarrantable  deed,  were  the  military  officers  of  either 
government  by  an  act  of  precipitancy,  to  frustrate  the  benevolent  views  of 
pacifick  discussion  ;  and  make  way  for  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
whose  final  issue  may  baffle  human  foresight,  but  whose  probable  conse- 
quences would  be  scenes  of  revolution  and  bloodshed,  offensive  to  humanity, 
and  subversive  of  the  general  policy  of  nations. 

In  this  state  of  things,  I  am  ready  to  pledge  myself,  that  pending-  the  ne- 
gociations of  the  two  countries,  nothing  shall  be  attempted  against  his  ca- 
tholick  majesty's  subjects,  or  territories,  by  the  troops  under  my  command ; 
unless  his  officers  should  attempt,  as  they  have  already  done,  to  innovate 
the  "statagus"  at  the  surrender  of  the  province,  by  occupying  new  ground, 
or  erecting  new  posts,  or  unless  they  should  trespass  on  the  rights  of  the 
citizens,  or  violate  the  sovereignty  of  these  states  ;  the  former  conduct 
will  compel  counter  movements  and  occupancies,  and  the  latter  will 
not  only  justify  recrimination,  but  will  infallibly  excite  it,  and  thus  hostilities 
may  be  produced,  notwithstanding  the  peaceful  dispositions  of  the  high 
powers,  to  whom  we  are  respectively  accountable. 

When  the  troops  of  the  United  States  took  possession  of  this  post,  the 
Spanish  commandant  from  whom  it  was  received,  did  not  define  the  limits 
of  his  jurisdiction  ;  yet  it  was  notorious  that  Nacogdoches  formed  the  bar- 
rier post  of  the  approximate  province  of  Texas.  It  was  known  also,  that 
controversies  had  existed  between  France  and  Spain,  respecting  the  western 
limits  of  Louisiana,  and  we  have  been  assured  by  Monsieur  Laussett,  the 
French  commissioner,  who  delivered  the  province  to  the  United  States, 
that  the  pretensions  of  France  went  as  far  west  as  the  Resdel  Norte  ;  but 
we  were  not  informed  that  any  line  of  demarkation  had  ever  been  traced  to 
partition  these  provinces. 

Whether  such  a  line  of  territorial  jurisdiction  had  ever  been  established 
or  not,  between  the  provinces  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  one  had  been  render- 
ed indispensible,  by  the  sale  of  the  former  to  the  United  States  ;  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  the  security  of  property,  and  the  prevention  of  hos- 
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tile  collisions  ;  and  these  states,  with  pretensions  far  more  extensive,  adop- 
ted the  Sabine  river  as  the  most  obvious,  most  convenient,  most  natural, 
and  best  exceptionable,  temporary  boundaries. 

I  am  therefore,  sir,  commanded  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
inform  you,  "  that  the  actual  quiet  possession  of  the  country  by  the  United 
States,  east  of  tiie  river  Sabine  ought  and  will  be  considered  as  fully  within 
the  limits  of  the  country  surrendered  to  the  United  States,  on  taking  posses- 
sion of  this  place,  and  therefore  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  his  catholic  majes- 
ty's officers  to  disturb  the  existing-  state  of  things, by  endeavouring  to  occupy 
any  new  post  east  of  the  Sabine,  or  westward  or  northward  of  the.  former 
boundaries,  of  what  has  been  called  West  Florida,  must  be  considered  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  as  an  actual  invasion  of  their  territorial 
rights,  and  wdl  be  resisted  accordingly."  And  while  I  submit  these  com- 
mands to  your  grave  consideration,  in  the  hope  they  may  have  due  weight, 
it  becomes  my  duty  to  demand  from  you  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  of 
Spain  to  the  west  of  the  Sabine. 

My  sense  of  the  high  respect  which  is  due  from  one  old  soldier  to  another, 
prohibits  tiie  idea  of  menace,  but  as  our  honour  forbids  stratagem  or  de- 
ception, before  our  swords  have  been  drawn,  I  owe  it  to  my  own  fame, 
and  to  the  national  character,  to  warn  you,  that  the  ultimate  decision  of  the 
competent  authority  has  been  taken,  that  my  orders  are  absolute  and  my  de- 
termination fix.  d  to  assert,  and  (under  God)  to  sustain,  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Sabine  river,  against  any  force  which  may  be  oppo- 
sed to  me. 

Retire  then  sir,  I  conjure  you,  the  troops  of  your  command  from  the 
ground  in  controversy,  and  spare  the  effusion  of  human  blood,  without  pre- 
judicing your  own  honour,  or  the  substantial  interest  of  his  majesty,  your 
royal  master. 

Colonel  Thomas  H.  Cushing,  chief  des  etats  major  of  the  army  of  theUni- 
ted  States,  has  my  orders  to  deliver  this  letter  to  you,  and  to  wait  a  reason- 
able time  for  your  answer. 

I  pray  God  to  keep  your  excellency  in  his  holy  protection  for  many  years, 
and  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  most  obedient 

And  humble  servant, 

JAMES  WILKINSON. 
His  Excellency  Governour  Cordero, 

chief  in  command  of  the  troops  of 

Spain,  on  the  western  frontier  of 

the  province  of  Texas. 


Nacogdoches  camp,  Sept.  29,  1806. 
Excellent  Sir, 

BY  the  hands  of  colonel  Thomas  Cushing,chief  of  the  general  staff'  of  the 
United  States  army,  I  have  had  the  honour  yesterday  to  receive  you  excel- 
lency's letter,  written  from  your  head  quarters,  at  Natchitoches. 

Being  authorised  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  tli£  serious  and  interesting 
matters  on  which  you  treat, I  hope  your  excellency  will  excuse  me  for  trans- 
mitting your  letter  with  the  utmost  celerity  to  the  hands  of  the  captain  gen- 
eral brigadier  Nimesio  Saleedo,  under  whose  orders  I  act  ;  and  I  shall  trans- 
mit to  your  excellency  his  answer,  in  the  same  manner,  by  the  hands  of  an 
•fficer  of  my  staff'. 
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"While  thus  acting-,  I  have  the  honour  to  offer  to  your  excellency  my  re« 
spects  and  consideration,  praying-  God  to  keep  you  alive  many  years. 
I  am,  sir,  your  excellency's  must  humhle  and  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  ANTONIO  CORDERO 

His  excellency  Don  James  Wil- 
kinson, governour  of  Louisiana, 
and  general  of*  the  army  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  America. 


■Extract  of  a  letter  from   General   Wilkinson  to    the   secretary  of 
war,  dated 

"  Natchitoches,  October 
21st,  1806. 

"  Accidental  causes  having  detained  the  bearer,  I  am  enabled  to  transmit 
you  under  cover  the  answer  of  governourCordero,to  my  note  of  the  4th  inst. 
of" which  a  copy  has  been  forwarded,  and  a  duplicate  will  accompany  this. 

"  I  send  you  a  literal  copy  of  the  governour's  letter,  in  place  of  a  very  im- 
perfect translation,  which  however  serves  to  remove  all  doubts  of  the  contin- 
ued pretensions  of  the  Spaniards  to  extend  their  jurisdiction  to  the  Avoya 
Fonda,  within  seven  miles  of  this  post,  and  confirms  my  determination  to  ad- 
vance to  the  Sabine,  for  which  point  my  arrangements  being  completed,  I 
shall  march  to  morrow  morning  ;  but  agreeably  to  the  idea  expressed  in  a  for- 
mer letter,  I  intend  to  propose  to  the  Spanish  commander  the  withdrawal 
of  our  troops,  respectively, to  the  points  of  occupancy  at  the  period  of  the  sur- 
render of  the  province  to  the  United  States,  and  in  case  of  his  refusal  I  shall 
be  governed  by  circumstances. 

"  I  am  informed  the  captain  general  Saleedo,was  to  be  at  Nacogdoches  on 
the  22nd  proximo." 

Head  quarters,  Natchitoches, 
October  4th,  1806. 
SIR, 

I  HAVE  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  excellency's  letter  of  the  29th  ul- 
timo, by  colonel  Cushing,  and  shall  expect  the  answer  of  his  excellency  the 
captain  general  Saleedo,  with  solicitude. 

In  the  mean  time  I  shall  move  forward  towards  the  Sabine,  and  to  prevent 
the  misinterpretation  of  my  motives,  I  consider  it  proper  to  apprize  you, 
that  this  movement  is  made  solely  to  demonstrate  the  pretensions  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  the  territory  east  of  that  river,  and  with  no  hostile  intentions 
against  the  troops  or  realms  of  Spain. 

This  step  has  been  rendered  essential  to  the  honour  of  the  United  States, 
by  the  late  movements  and  occupancies  of  his  excellency  governour  Herrara 
and  it  is  also  justified  by  the  position  which  the  troops  of  your  excellency's 
command  have  recently  taken  immediately  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Sa- 
bine, sixty  miles  advanced  of  Nacogdoches. 

I  avail  myself  of  a  casual,  but  certain  conveyance  to  transmit  this  letter  to 
your  excellency,  and  I  pray  God  to  keep  you  in  his  holy  protection  for  many 
years. 

(Signed)  JAMES  WILKINSON 

His  excellency  Antonio  Cordero, 

commander  in  chief  of  the 

troops  of  Spain  on  the  east-  , 

ern  frontier  of  the  province 

of  Texas. 
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Of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  containing  the  Communi- 
cation to  both  Houses  of  Congress,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
first  session  of  Tenth  Congress,   October  27,  1807. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives  of  the  United  States. 

CIRCUMST  ANCES,fellow  citizens,which  seriously  threatened  the  peace 
of  our  country,  have  made  it  a  duty  to  convene  you  at  an  earlier  period  than 
usual.  Thelove  of  peace  so  much  cherished  in  the  hosom  of"  our  citizens,  which 
has  so  long  guided  the  proceedings  of  their  councils,  and  induced  forbearance 
under  so  many  \vrongs,may  not  ensure  our  continuance  in  the  quiet  pursuits  ol 
industry.    The  many  injuries  and  depredations  committed  on  our  commerce  & 
navigation  upon  the  high  seas.for  years  past,the  successive  innovations  on  those 
principles  of  publick  law,  which  have  been  established  by  the  reason  and  usage 
of  nations,  as  the  rule  of  their  intercourse,  and  the  umpire  and  security  of  their 
rights  and  peace,  and  all  the  circumstances  which  induced  the  extraordinary 
mission  to  London,  are  already  known  to  you.     The  instructions  given  to  our 
ministers  were  framed  in  the  sincerest  spirit  of  amity  and  moderation. — 
They  accordingly  proceeded,  in  conformity  therewith,  to  propose  arrange- 
ments which  might  embrace  and    settle  all   the    points  in    difference  be- 
tween us  ;  which  might  bring  us  to  a  mutual  understanding  on  our  neutral 
and  national  rights,  and  provide  for  a  commercial  intercourse  on   conditions 
of  some  equality.    After  long  and  fruitless  endeavours  to  effect  the  purposes 
of  their  mission,  and  to  obtain    arrangements   within    the   limits    of  their 
instructions,  they  concluded  to  sign  such  as  could  be  obtained  and  to  send 
them   for   consideration,    candidly  declaring  to    the   other  negociators  at 
the  same  time,    that    they    were   acting    against    their    instructions,  and 
that    their  government    therefore   could   not  be   pledged  for   ratification. 
Some  of  the  articles  proposed  might  have  been  admitted  on  a  principle 
of  compromise,  but  others  were  too  highly  disadvantageous,and  no  sufficient 
provision  was  made  against  the  principal  source  of  the  irritations  and  collisions 
which  were  constantly  endangering  the  peace  of  the  two  nations.    The  ques- 
tion therefore,  whether  a  treaty  should  be  accepted  in  that  form,  could  have 
admitted  but  of  one  decision,even  had  no  declarations  of  the  other  party  im- 
paired our  confidence  in  it.    Still  anxious  not  to  close  the  door  against  friend  - 
ly  adjustments,  new  modifications  were  framed,  and  further  concessions  au- 
thorised, than  could  before  have  been  supposed  necessary,  and  our  ministers 
were  instructed  to  resume  their  negotiations  on  these  grounds. 

On  this  new  reference  to  amicable  discussion,we  were  reposing  in  confi- 
dence, when  on  the  22d  day  of  June  last,  by  a  formal  order  from  a  British 
admiral,  the  frigate  Chesapeake,  leaving  her  port  for  a  distant  service,  was 
attacked  by  one  of  those  vessels  which  had  been  lying  in  our  harbours  under 
the  indidgences  of  hospitality,  was  disabled  from  proceeding,  had  several  of 
her  crew  killed,and  four  taken  away.— On  this  outrage  no  commentaries  are 
necessary.  Its  character  has  been  pronounced  by  the  indignant  voice  of  our 
citizens  with  an  emphasis  and  unanimity  never  exceeded.  I  immediately 
by  proclamation  interdicted  our  harbours  and  waters  to  all  British  armed 
vessels,forbade  intercourse  with  them,  and,  uncertain  how  far  hostilities  were 
intended,  and  the  town  of  Norfolk  being  indeed  threatened  with  immediate  aV 
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tack,  a  sufficient  force  was  ordered  for  the  protection  of  that  place,  and  such 
other  preparations  commenced  and  pursued  as  the  prospect  rendered  proper . 
An  armed  vessel  of  the  United  States  was  dispatched  with  instructions  to 
our  ministers  at  London  to  call  on  that  government  for  the  satisfaction  and 
security  required  by  the  outrage.  A  very  short  interval  ought  now  to  bring 
the  answer,  which  shall  be  communicated  to  you  as  soon  as  received  :  then 
also,  or  as  soon  after  as  the  publick  interests  shall  be  found  to  admit,  the  un- 
ratified treaty  and  proceedings  relative  to  it,  shall  be  made  known  to  you. 
The  aggression  thus  begun,has  been  continued  on  the  part  of  theBritish  com- 
manders by  remaining  within  our  waters  in  defiance  of  the  authority  of  the 
country,  by  habitual  violations  of  its  jurisdiction,  and  at  length  by  putting  to 
death  one  of  the  persons  whom  they  had  forcibly  taken  from  on  board  theChes- 
apeake.  These  aggravations  necessarily  lead  to  the  policy  either  of  never  ad- 
mitting an  armed  vessel  into  our  harbours,  or  of  maintaining  in  every  harbour 
such  an  armed  force  as  may  costrain  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  protect  the 
lives  and  property  of  jur  citizens  against  their  armed  guests  ;  but  the  expense 
of  such  a  standing  force,  and  its  inconsistency  with  our  principles,  dispense 
with  those  courtesies  which  would  necessarily  call  forit,and  leave  us  equally 
free  to  exclude  the  navy  as  we  are  the  army  of  a  foreign  power,from  enter- 
ing our  limits. 

To  former  violations  of  maritime  rights  another  is  now  added  of  very  exten- 
sive effect.  The  government  of  that  nation  has  issued  an  order  interdicting  all 
trade  by  neutrals  between  ports  not  in  amity  with  them,  and  being  now  at 
war  with  nearly  every  nation  on  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  seas,  our 
vessels  are  required  to  sacrifice  their  cargoes  at  the  first  p  >rt  they  touch,  or 
to  return  home  without  the  benefit  of  going  to  any  other  market;  Under 
this  new  'aw  of  the  ocean,  our  trade  on  the  Mediterranean  has  been  swept 
away  bv  seizures  and  condemnations,  and  that  in  other  seas  is  threatned  with 
the  same  fate. 

Our  differences  with  Spain  rem, in  still  unsettled,  no  measure  having  been 
taken  on  her  part,  since  my  last  communications  to  Congress,  to  bring  them 
to  a  close. — But  under  a  state  of  things,  which  may  favour  reconsideration, 
they  have  been  recently  pressed,  and  an  expectation  is  entertained  that  they 
map  now  soon  be  brought  to  an  issue  of  some  sort.  With  their  subjects  on 
our  borders,  no  new  collisions  have  taken  place,  nor  seem  immediately  to 
be  apprehended.  To  our  former  grounds  of  complaint  has  been  added  a  very 
serious  one,  as  you  will  see  by  the  decree,  a  copy  of  which  is  now  communi- 
cated. Whether  this  decree,  which  professes  to  be  conformable  to  that  of 
the  French  government  of  Nov.  21,  1306,  heretofore  communicated  to  Con- 
gress, will  also  be  confirmed  to  that  in  its  construction  and  application  in  re- 
lation to  the  United  States,  had  not  been  ascertained  at  the  date  of  our  last 
communications.  These,  however,  gave  reason  to  expect  such  a  conformity. 
With  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  our  harmony  has  been  uninterrupted, 
and  commerce  and  friendly  intercourse  have  been  maintained  on  their  usual 
footing. 

Our  peace  with  the  several  states  on  the  coast  of  Barbary  appears  as  firm  as 
at  any  former  period,  and  as  likely  to  continue  as  that  of  any  other  nation. 

Among  our  Indian  neighbours,  in  the  north-western  quarter,  some  fermen- 
tation was  observed  soon  after  the  late  occurrences  threatning  the  continuance 
of  our  peace.  Messages  were  said  to  be  interchanged,  and  tokens  to  be  pas- 
sing, which  usually  denote  a  state  of  restlessness  among  them,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  agitators  pointed  to  the  sources  of  excitement  ; — measures  were 
immediately  taken  for  providing  against  that  danger  ;  instructions  were 
given  to  require  explanations, and, with  assurances  of  our  continued  friendship, 
to  admonish  the  tribes  to  remain  quiet  at  home,  taking  no  part  in  quarrels 
not  belonging  tethers.   As  far  as  we  are  yet  informed,the  tribes  in  our  vicin- 
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ity,  who  are  most  advanced  in  the  pursuits  of  industry,are  sincerely  disposed 
to  adliere  to  their  friendship  with  us,  and  to  their  peace  with  all  others ; 
while  those,  more  remote,  do  not  present  appearances  sufficiently  quiet  to 
justify  the  intermission  of  military  precaution  on  our  part. 

The  great  tribes  on  our  south-western  quarter,much  advanced  beyond  the 
others  in  agriculture  and  houshold  arts,  appear  tranquil  and  identify  ing  their 
views  with  ours  in  proportion  to  their  advancement.  With  the  whole  of 
these  people  in  every  quarter, I  shall  continue  to  inculcate  peace  and  friendship 
with  all  their  neighbours,  and  perseverance  in  those  occupations  and  pur- 
suits which  will  best  promote  their  own  well  being. 

The  appropriation  of  the  last  session  for  the  defence  of  our  seaport  towns 
and  harbours,  were  made  under  expectation  that  a  continuance  of  our  peace 
would  permit  us  to  proceed  in  that  work  according  to  our  convenience.  It 
has  been  thought  better  to  apply  the  sum  then  given  towards  the  defence  of 
New-York,  Charleston,  and  New-Orleans  chiefly,  as  most  open  and  most 
likely  first  to  need  protection,  and  to  leave  places  less  immediately  in  danger 
to  the  provisions  of  the  present  session. 

The  gun-boats  already  provided  have,on  a  like  principle, been  chiefly  assigned 
to  New-York,New-Orleans  and  theChesapeake.  Whether  our  moveable  force 
on  the  water,  so  material  in  aid  of  the  defensive  works  on  the  land,  should 
be  augmented  in  this  or  any  other  form,  is  left  to  the  wisdom  of  the  legis- 
lature. For  the  purpose  of  manning  these  vessels  in  sudden  attacks  on  our 
harbours,  it  is  a  matter  for  consideration  whether  the  seamen  of  the  United 
States  may  not  justly  be  formed  into  a  special  militia,  to  be  called  on  for  tours 
of  duty,  in  defence  of  the  harbours  where  they  shall  happen  to  be,  the  ordina- 
ry militia  of  the  place  furnishing  that  portion  which  may  consist  of  lands- 
men. 

The  moment  our  peace  was  threatened  I  deemed  it  indispensible  to  secure  a 
greater  provision  of  those  articles  of  military  stores,  with  which  our  magazines 
were  not  sufficiently  furnished.  To  have  awaited  a  previous  and  special  sanc- 
tion by  law,  would  have  lost  occasions  which  might  not  be  retrieved.  I  did 
not  hesitate,  therefore,to  authorise  engagements  for  such  supplements  to  our 
existing  stock,  as  would  render  it  adequate  to  the  emergencies  threatening 
us;  and  I  trust  that  the  legislature, feeling  the  same  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  our 
country  so  materially  advanced  by  this  precaution,  will  approve,  when  done, 
what  they  would  have  seen  so  important  to  be  done,  if  then  assembled. — Ex- 
penses,also  unprovided  for,arose  out  of  the  necessity  of  calling  all  our  gun-boats 
into  actual  service  for  the  defence  of  our  harbours, of  all  which  accounts  will 
be  laid  before  you. 

Whether  a  regular  army  is  to  be  raised,  and  to  what  extent,  must  depend 
on  the  information  so  shortly  expected.  In  the  mean  time,  I  have  called  on 
the  states  for  quotas  of  militia  to  be  in  readiness  for  present  defence  ;  and 
have  moreover,  encouraged  the  acceptance  of  volunteers  ;  and  I  am  happy 
to  inform  you,that  these  have  offered  themselves  with  great  alacrity  in  every 
part  of  the  union ;  they  are  ordered  to  be  organized,  and  ready  at  a  mo- 
ment's warning,  to  proceed  on  any  service  to  which  they  may  be  called,and 
every  preparation  within  the  executive  powers,  has  been  made  to  ensure  us 
the  benefit  of  early  exertions. 

I  informed  Congress  at  their  last  session  of  the  enterprizes  against  the 
publick  peace,  which  were  believed  to  be  in  preparation  by  Aaron  Burr  and 
his  associates,  of  the  measures  taken  to  defeat  them,  and  to  bring  the  offen- 
ders to  justice  :  their  enterprizes  were  happily  defeated  by  the  patriotic  ex- 
ertions of  the  militia,  wherever  called  into  action,  by  the  fidelity  of  the  army 
and  energy  of  the  commander  in  chief,  in  promptly  arranging  the  diffi- 
culties presenting  themselves  on  the  Sabine,  repairing  to  meet  those  arising- 
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on  the  Mississippi,  and  dissipating,  before  their  explosion,  plots  engendering 
there.  I  shall  think  it  my  duty  to  lay  before  you  the  proceedings  and  the 
evidence  publicly  exhibited  on  the  arraignment  of  the  principal  offenders  be- 
fore the  district  court  of  Virginia.  You  will  be  enabled  to  judge  whether  the 
defect  was  in  the  testimony,  in  the  law,  or  in  the  administration  of  the 
law  :  and  wherever  it  shall  be  found,the  legislature  alone  can  apply  or  origin- 
ate the  remedy.  The  framers  of  our  constitution  certainly  supposed  they 
had  guarded,  as  well  their  government  against  destruction  by  treason,  as 
their  citizens  against  oppression  under  pretence  of  it  ;  and  if  these  ends  are 
not  attained,  it  is  of  importance  to  inquire  by  what  means  more  effectually 
they  may  be  secured. 

The  accounts  of  the  receipts  of  revenue  during  the  year  ending  on  the 
30th  day  of  September  last,  being  not  yet  made  up,  a  correct  statement  will 
be  hereafter  transmitted  from  the  treasury,in  the  mean  time  it  is  ascertained 
that  the  receipts  have  amounted  to  nearly  sixteen  millions  of  dollars,  which, 
with  the  5  millions  and  an  half  in  the  treasury  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
have  enabled  us,  after  meeting  the  current  demands,and  interest  incurred,to 

pay  more  than  four  millions  of  the  principal  of  our  funded  debt. These 

payments,  with  those  of  the  preceding  five  and  an  half  years,  have  extin- 
guished of  the  funded  debt  twenty-five  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars,being  the 
whole  which  could  be  paid  or  purchased  within  the  limits  of  the  law,  and  of 
our  contracts,  and  have  left  us  in  the  treasury  8  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars. 
A  portion  of  this  sum  may  be  considered  as  a  commencement  of  accumu- 
lation of  the  surplusses  of  revenue,  which,  after  paying  the  instalments  of 
debt,as  they  shall  become  payable,will  remain  without  any  specifick  object. 
It  may  partly,  indeed,  be  applied  towards  compleating  the  defence  of  the 
exposed  points  of  our  country  on  such  a  scale  as  shall  be  adapted  to  our 
principles  and  circumstances. 

This  object  is,  doubtless,  among  the  first  entitled  to  attention,  in  such  a. 
state  of  our  finances  :  and  it  is  one  which,  whether  we  have  peace  or  war, 
will  provide  security  where  it  is  due.  Whether  what  shall  remain  of  this, 
with  the  future  surplusses,may  be  usefully  applied  to  purposes  already  autho- 
rised or  more  usefully  to  others  requiring  new  authorities,  or  how  otherwise 
they  shall  be  disposed  of,are  questions  calling  for  the  notice  of  Congress  :  un- 
less indeed  they  shall  be  superseded  by  a  change  in  our  publick  relations,now 
awaiting  the  determination  of  others.  Whatever  be  that  determination,  it  is 
a  great  consolation  that  it  will  become  known  at  a  moment  when  the  su- 
preme council  of  the  nation  is  assembled  at  its  post,  and  ready  to  give  the 
aids  of  its  wisdom  and  authority  to  whatever  course  the  good  of  our  country 
shall  then  call  us  to  pursue. 

Matters  of  minor  importance  will  be  the  subject  of  future  communications  ; 
and  nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part,  which  may  give  information  or  dis- 
patch to  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature  in  the  exercise  of  their  high  du- 
ties, and  at  a  moment  so  interesting  to  the  publick  welfare. 

TH :     JEFFERSON. 
Tuesday,  Oct.  27,  1807. 


DOCUMENTS. 

Note  communicated  by  lord  Hoivick  to  Mr.  Monroe,  dated  Januaru 

10,   1807. 

THE  undersigned,  his  majesty's  principal  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  af- 
fairs, has  received  his  majesty's  commands  to  acquaint  Mr.Monroe,  that  the 
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French  government,  having1  issued  certain  orders,  which,  in  violation  ofthe 
usages  of  war,  purport  to  prohibit  the  commerce  of  all  neutral  nations  with 
his  majesty's  dominions, and  also  to  prevent  such  nations  from  trading  with 
any  other  country  in  any  articles,the  growth, produce  or  manufacture  of  his 
majesty's  dominions  ;  and  the  said  government  having  also  taken  upon  itself 
to  declare  all  his  majesty's  dominions  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  at  a  time 
when  the  fleets  ofFrance  and  her  allies  are  themselves  confined  within  their 
own  ports  by  the  superiour  valour  and  discipline  ofthe  British  navy  ; 

Such  attempts  on  the  part  ofthe  enemy,  giving  to  his  majesty  an  unques- 
tionable right  of  retaliation,  and  warranting  his  majesty  in  enforcing  the 
same  prohibition  of  all  commerce  with  France,  which  that  power  vainly  hopes 
to  effect  against  the  commerce  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  a  prohibition  which 
the  superiority  of  his  majesty's  naval  forces  might  enable  him  to  support, 
by  actually  investing  the  ports  and  coasts  ofthe  enemy  with  numerous  squad- 
rons and  cruisers,  so  as  to  make  the  entrance  or  approach  thereto  manifestly 
dangerous  : 

His  Majesty,  though  unwilling  to  follow  the  example  of  his  enemies  by 
proceeding  to  an  extremity  so  distressing  to  all  nations  not  engaged  in  the 
war,  and  carrying  on  their  accustomed  trade  ;  yet  feels  himself  bound  by  a 
due  regard  to  the  just  defence  ofthe  rights  and  interests  of  his  people  not  to 
suffer  such  measures  to  be  taken  by  the  enemy, without  taking  some  steps  on 
his  part,  to  restrain  this  violence,  and  to  retort  upon  them  the  evils  of  their 
own  injustice.  Mr.  Monroe  is  therefore  requested  to  apprise  the  American 
consuls  and  merchants  residing  in  England,  that  his  majesty  has  therefore 
judged  it  expedient  to  order  that  no  vessel  shall  be  permitted  to  trade  from 
one  port  to  another,  both  which  ports  shall  belong  to,or  be  in  possession  of 
France  or  her  allies,  or  shall  be  so  far  under  their  control  as  that  British 
vessels  may  not  freely  trade  thereat  :  and  that  the  commanders  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ships  of  war  and  privateers  have  been  instructed  to  warn  every  neu- 
tral vessel,  coming  from  any  such  port,  and  destined  to  another  such  port, 
to  discontinue  her  voyage,  and  not  to  proceed  to  any  such  port  ; 
and  every  vessel,  after  being  so  warned,  or  any  vessel  coming  from  any  such 
port,  after  a  reasonable  time  shall  have  been  afforded  for  receiving  informa- 
tion of  this  his  majesty's  order,  which  shall  be  found  proceeding  to  another 
such  port,shall  be  captured  and  brought  in,  and  together  with  her  cargo, 
shall  be  condemned  as  lawful  prize  ;  and  that  from  this  time  all  the 
measures  authorised  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  respective  treaties  be- 
tween his  majesty  and  the  different  neutral  powers  will  be  adopted  and 
executed,  with  respect  to  vessels  attempting  to  violate  the  said  order 
after  this  notice. 

(Signed)  HOWICK. 

Downing  street,  Jan. 
10,  1807. 


TRANSLATION. 

BY  the  greatest  outrage  against  humanity  and  against  policy,  Spain  was 
forced  by  Great  Britian  to  take  part  in  the  present  war.  This  power  has  ex- 
ercised over  the  sea  and  over  the  commerce  of  the  world  an  exclusive  do- 
minion. Her  numerous  factories,  disseminated  through  all  countries,  are 
like  sponges  which  imbibe  the  riches  of  those  (countries  )  without  leaving 
them  more  than  the  appearances  of  mercantile  liberty.     From  this  maritime 
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and  commercial  despotism,  England  derives  immense  resources  for  carrying 
on  a  war,  whose  object  it  is  to  destroy  the  commerce  which  belongs  to  each 
state,  from  its  industry  and  situation.  Experience  has  proven  that  the  mo- 
rality of  the  British  cabinet  has  no  hesitation  as  to  the  means,  so  long  as  they 
lead  to  the  accomplishment  of  its  designs  :  and  whilst  this  power  can  continue 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  its  immense  traffick,humanity  will  groan  under  the 
weight  of  a  desolating  war.  To  put  an  end  to  this,  and  to  attain  a  solid 
peace,  the  emperour  of  the  French  and  king  of  Italy,  issued  a  decree  on  the 
21st  of  November  l:.st,in  which, adopting  the  principle  of  reprisals,the  block- 
ade of  the  Britishlsles  is  determined  on  ;  and  his  ambassadour,his  excellency 
Francis  de  Beauharnois, grand  dignitary  of  the  order  of  the  iron  crown,of  the 
legion  of  honour,  &c.  &c.  having  communicated  this  (decree)  to  the  king  our 
master  ;  and  his  majesty  being  desirous  to  co-operate  by  means  sanctioned 
by  the  rights  of  reciprocity,  has  been  pleased  to  authorize  his  most  serene 
highness  the  prince  generalissimo  of  the  marine,  to  issue  a  circular  of  the 
following-  tenour. 

"  As  soon  as  England  committed  the  horrible  outrage  of  intercepting  the 
vessels  of  the  royal  marine,  insidiously  violating  the  good  faith  with  which 
peace  assures  individual  property,  and  the  rights  of  nations,  his  majesty  con- 
sidered himself  in  a  state  of  war  with  that  power,  although  his  royal  soul 
suspended  the  promulgation  of  the  manifesto  until  he  saw  the  atrocity,  com- 
mitted by  its  seamen,  sanctioned  by  the  government  of  London.  From  that 
time,  and  Without  the  necessity  of  warning  the  inhabitants  of  these  kingdoms, 
of  tile  circumspection  with  which  they  ought  to  conduct  themselves  towards 
those  of  a  country,  which  disregards  the  sacred  laws  of  property,  and  the 
rights  of  nations  ;  his  m:ijest\  made  known  to  his  subjects  the  state  of  war, 
in  which  he  found  himself  with  that  nation.  All  trade,  all  commerce,  is 
prohibited  in  such  a  situation,  and  no  sentiments  ought  to  be  entertained 
towards  such  an  enemy,  which  are  not  dictated  by  honour,avoiding  all  inter- 
course which  might  be  considered  as  the  vile  effects  of  avarice, operating  on  the 
subjects  of  a  nation,  which  degrades  itself  in  them.  His  majesty  is  well  persua- 
ded that  such  sentiments  of  honour  are  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  his  beloved  sub- 
jects, but  he  does  not  choose  on  that  account  to  allow  the  smallest  indul- 
gence to  the  violators  of  the  law,  nor  permit  that,  through  their  ignorance, 
they  should  be  taken  by  surprise, authorising  me  by  these  presents  to  declare 
that  all  English,  property  will  be  confiscated,  whenever  it  is  found  on  board 
a  vessel,  although  a  neutral,  if  the  consignment  belongs  to  Spanish  individ- 
uals. So  likewise  will  be  confiscated  all  merchandize  which  may  be  met 
with,  although  it  may  be  in  neutral  vessels,  whenever  it  is  destined  for  the 
ports  of  England  or  her  Isles.  And,  finally,  his  majesty  conforming  himself 
to  the  ideas  of  his  ally  the  emperour  of  the  French,  declares  in'his  states  the 
s:unelaw  which  from  principles  of  reciprocity,  and  suitable  respect,  his  im- 
perial majesty  promulgated  under  date  of  the  21st  November,  1806. 

The  execution  of  this  determination  of  his  majesty,  belongs  to  the  chiefs 
of  provinces,  of  departments,  and  of  vessels  (baxeles)  and  communicating  it 
to  them  in  the  name  of  his  majesty,  I  hope  they  will  leave  no  room  for  the 
royal  displeasure. 

God  preserve  you  many  years. 

Aranjuez,  19th  Feb- 
ruary, 1807. 

THE    PRINCE    GENERALISSIMO 

OF    THE    MARINE." 
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A    DECREE 

if  the    King  of   Holland,  passed  August  28  th,    1807,    relative  tv 
Neutral  Commerce. 

LOUIS   NAPOLEON,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  and  the  Constitution,  King  tjf 

Holland, 

Considering' that,  consistently  with  the  true  interest  of  our  Kingdom,  it  is 
our  intention  to  co-operate  by  every  means  in  our  power  towards  the  wished 
for  result  of  the  great  measures  adopted  by  his  Majesty  the  Emperour 
and  King,  for  the  attainment  of  a  general  peace  and  the  independence  of  the 
seas, — considering  that  some  subaltern  Agents  have  been  guilty  of  weak- 
ness  and  neglect  in  the  execution  of  the  measures  prescribed  by  our  Decree 
of  15th  October  1806,— considering  the  dexterity  and  perfidy  with  which 
the  Papers  of  neutral  Vessels  are  imitated  in  some  of  the  Enemy's  ports  and 
even  the  Bills  of  Health,  at  the  risk  of  the  health  of  Europe,— considering, 
lastly,  that  all  these  irregularities  ought  to  cease,  at  a  moment  so  critical  for 
the  enemy  of  the  whole  Continent,  and  particularly  for  the  commercial  Na- 
tions, and  that  the  honour  and  the  dearest  interests  of  our  subjects  would  be; 
*ndangered  by  a  deviation  from  the  strictest  execution  of  the  laws,  and 
decrees  existing  on  this  important  subject ; 

We  have  decreed  and  enact  as  follows  : — 

1st.  The  agents,  arrested  according  to  the  order  of  our  ministers  of  jus- 
tice and  police,  shall  be  brought  before  the  competent  courts  of  justice  and 
tried  according  to  law. 

2d.  Concerning  the  vessels  detained  in  our  ports,  of  which  a  list  accompa- 
nies the  present,  sentence  shall  be  pronounced  by  the  competent  courts  of 
justice  with  the  greatest  rigour. 

3d.  All  the  inward  bound  vessels,  from  the  date  of  the  promulgation  of 
the  present  Decree,  shall  be  obliged  to  give  a  double  security,  which  shall  re- 
main in  force  till  the  legality  of  the  papers  are  fully  acknowledged,  and  that 
it  is  proved  that  the  same  vessels  have  not  touched  at  any  enemy's  port. 

4th.  In  case  it  should  be  proved  that  the  papers  were  false,  or  that,  con^ 
trary  to  the  declaration  of  the  captain,  the  vessel  had  touched  at  an  enemy's 
port,  the  double  security  shall  be  levied  immediately  on  the  bondsman,  and 
the  amount  thereof  paid  into  the  pub  lick  treasury. 

5th.  As  soon  as  the  security  shall  have  been  regulated,  the  vessel  may  be- 
gin discharging  in  presence  of  persons  appointed  thereto  by  the  minister 
of  finance,  who  will  take  care  that  the  owner  discharge  no  goods  which 
are  suspected  to  be  English  wares. 

6th.  In  case  it  should  be  proved,  that  the  goods  were  really  of  English 
manufacture,  or  came  from  an  enemy's  port,  the  same  shall  not  only  be  con- 
fiscated for  the  benefit  of  the  publick  treasury,  but  the  double  security  shall 
likewise  be  levied  without  delay,  and  the  vessel  be  obliged  to  proceed 
to  sea  immediately ;  and  in  case  of  bad  weather,no  permission  shall  be  gran- 
ted  her  to  remain,  but  under  the  strictest  precautions — namely  a  guard,  and 
the  most  vigilant  cognizance. 

7th.  All  correspondences,  journals,  &c.  which  come  through  neutral  terri- 
tory, shall  be  seized  and  burnt. 

8th.  All  passengers  or  travellers,  not  being  able  to  prove  that  they  are  not. 
come  from  the  British  islands,  shall  be  immediately  ordered  out  of  the  coun- 
try. 

9th.  All  prohibitory  regulations  concerning  the  trade  with  England,  re- 
main in  full  force.in  so  far  as  they  are  not  altered  by  the  pres^n*  deer?*. 
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10th.  All  those  who  violate  the  present  regulations,  shall  be  tried  and 
pun. shed  as  opposing  the  laws  of  the  kingdom. 

11th.  Our  minister  of  finance  is  alone  personally  answerable  for  the  strict 
executions  ;  our  ministers  of  war  and  marine  shall  hold  at  his  disposal  the 
detachments  of  Hussars,  Gend'armes,  of  Infantry,together  with  boats  and 
armed  vessels,  which  he  may  demand  of  them. 

12th.  Our  ministers  of  marine,  of  finance,  and  of  war,  are  charged  each  in 
as  far  as  it  concerns  him,  with  the  execution  of  the  present  Decree. 

Given  on  the  28th  of  August,  1807,  being  the  second  year  of  our  reign. 
Signed,  LOUIS. 

On  the  part  of  the  King, 

W.  F.  ROELL,  Sec'ryof  State. 


REPORT 

Of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of   the   United  States,  communi' 
cateel  to   Congress,  j\ro~uember  6.    1807. 

In  obedience  to  the  directions  of  the  act  supplementary  to  the  act  intitu- 
led "  An  act  to  establish  the  Treasury  Department,"  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  respectfully  submits  the  following  report  and  estimates. 

REVENUE  a.id  RECEIPTS. 

The  nett  revenue  arising  from  duties  on  merchandise  and  tonnage  which 
accrued  during  the  year  1805,  amounted  to  14,135,138 

And  that  which  accrued  during  the  year  1806,  amounted  as  will 

appear  by  the  statement  (A)  to  16,576,454 

The  same  revenue,  after  deducting  that  portion  which  arose 
from  the  duty  on  salt,  and  from  the  additional  duties  con- 
stituting the  Mediterranean  fund,  amounted  during  the  year 
1805,  to  12,520,532 

And  during  the  year  1806,  to  14,809,758 

It  is  ascertained,  that  the  nett  revenue  which  has  accrued  during  the 
three  first  quarters  of  the  year  1807,  exceeds  that  of  the  corresponding 
quarters  of  the  year  1806;  and  that  branch  of  the  revenue  may,  exclusively 
of  the  duty  on  salt,  and  of  the  Mediterranean  fund,  both  of  which  expire  on 
the  1st  day  of  January  next,  be  safely  estimated  for  the  present,  if  no 
charge  takes  place  in  the  relation  of  the  UnitedStates  with  foreign  nations, 
at  fourteen  millions  of  dollars. 

The  statement  (^B.)  exhibits  in  detail,  the  several  species  of  merchandise 
and  other  sources  from  which  the  revenue  was  collected  during  the  year 
1806. 

It  appears  by  the  statement  (C)  that  the  sales  of  the  publick  lands  have 
during  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  September,  1807,  exceeded  284,000 
acres — Some  returns  are  not  yet  received  :  and  the  proceeds  of  sales  in  the 
Mississippi  Territory  being,after  deducting  the  surveying  and  other  inciden- 
tal expenses,  appropriated  in  the  first  place  to  the  payment  of  a  sum  of 
1,250,000  dollars  to  the  state  of  Georgia,  have  not  been  included,  but  are 
distinct!',  stated.  The  actual  payments  by  purchasers  have,  during  the 
same  period,  exceeded  680,000  dollars  ;  and  the  receipts  into  the  treasury 
from  that  source  may,  after  deducting  charges  and  the  5  pr.  ct.  reserved  for 
roads,  be  estimated  for  the  ensuing  year,  at  500,000  dolls. 

The  receipts  arising  from  the  permanent  revenue  of  the  United  States 
may,  therefore,  without  including  the  duties  on  postage  &  other  incidental 
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brandies,  be  computed  for  the  year  1808  at  14,500,000 

And  the  payments  into  the  treasury  during  the  same  year,on 
account  of* the  silt  and  Mediterranean  duties  previously  accrued, 
are  estimated  at  one  million  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  1,  300,000 


Making  in  the  whole  an  aggregate  of  fifteen  millions  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  .  15,800,000 

Last  Quarter  of  the  Tear  180r. 

The  balance  in  the  treasury  which,  on  the  30th  of  Sept.  1806 
amounted  to  5,496,969  dollars  77  cents,  did  on  the  30th  of  Sept. 
1807,  amount  to  8,530,000 

The  receipts  into  the  treasury  from  the  1st  of  October  to  the 
31st  day  of  December  1807,  are  estimated  at  4,000,000 

12,530,000 

The  expenses  during  the  same  period  for  all  objects  whatever, 
the  publick  debt  excepted,  and  including  6S6,076  dollars  for 
the  extraordinary  expenditures  of  the  Navy  Department,  of 
which  the  estimate  has  been  transmitted,  are  estimated  at  1,700,000 

The  ordinary  payments  on  account  of  the  publick  debt,  inclu- 
ding the  provision  for  the  interest  on  the  Louisiana  and  Dutch 
debt  to  the  1st  of  July  1808,  are  estimated  at  1,700,000 

A  further  sum  of  about  1,500,000  dollars  should  also  be  paid 
during  this  quarter,in  order  to  complete  the  annual  appropriation 
of  eight  millions  of  dollars.  If  the  whole  of  this  sum  which  is 
applicable  to  the  purchase  of  the  eight  per  cent,  stock,  cannot  be 
expended  this  year,  the  unexpended  balance  will  form  an  addi- 
tional expenditure  for  the  year  1808,  charging  however  the 
whole  to  this  quarter,  1,500,000 

Making  an  an  aggregate  of  4,900,000  dollars  and  will  leave  in 
the  Treasury  at  the  close  of  the  year  a  balance  of  about  seven 
millions  six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  7,630,000 

12,530,000 
Expenditures  of  the  Year  1808. 

The  permanent  expences  calculated  on  a  peace  establishment 
are  estimated  at  11,600,000  dollars,  and  consist  of  the  following 
items,  viz. 

1.  For  the  civil  department,  and  all  domestick  expenses  of  a 
civil  nature  including  invalid  pensions,  the  light  house,  and  mint 
establishments,  the  expenses  of  surveying  publick  lands  and  the 
sea  coast,  the  fifth  instalment  of  the  loan  due  to  Maryland,  and  a 
sum  of  100,000  dollars  to  meet  such  miscellaneous  appropria- 
tions, not  included  in  the  estimates,  as  may  be  made  by  Con- 
gress, 1,100,000 

2.  For  expenses  incident  to  the  intercourse  with  foreign  na- 
tions including  the  permanent  appropriation  for  Algiers,  200,000 

3.  For  the  military  and  Indian  department,  including  trading 

houses  and  the  permanent  appropriaton  for  certain  Indian  tribes,      1.280,000 

4.  For  the  naval  establishment,  1,020,000 

5.  The  annual  appropriation  of  eight  millions  of  dls.  for  the 
payment  of  the  principal  and  intei'est  of  the  publick  debt ;  of 
which  sum  not  more  than  3,400,000  dols.  will  for  the  year  1808 

be  applicable  to  the  payment  of  interest.  8,000,000 

11,600,000 
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To  the  permanent  expenses  must  be  added  for  the  year  1808  a 
sum  of  about  800,000  dollars,  necessary  in  addition  to  the  annual 
appropriation  of  eight  millions  of  dollars,  to  complete  on  the  1st 
January,  1809,  the  reimbursement  of  the  8  per  cent,  stock,  800,00$ 

And  for  paying  the  balance  of  American  claims,  assumed  by 
the  French  convention,  200,000 


Making  altogether  12,600,000  for  the  expenses  of  that  year,       12,600,000 
The  receipts  of  the  year  having  been  estimated  at    15,800,000 
And  the  probable  balance  in  the  Treasury  on  the 
1st  of  January  next  at  7,630,000 


Making  all  together  23,430,000 

Would  therefore  probably  leave  in  the  Treasury  on  the  1st  of 
January,  J809,  a  balance  of  near  eleven  millions  of  dollars,  10,830,008 


23,430,000 
PUBLICK  DEBT. 

It  appears  by  trie  statement  (D.)  that  the  payments  on  account  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  publick  debt,  have,  during  the  year  ending  the  30th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 180/,  exceeded  4,600,000  dollars  ;  making  the  total  of  publick  debt 
reimbursed  from  the  1st  of  April,  1801,  to  the  1st  of  October,  1807,  about 
25,880,000  dollars,  exclusively  of  more  than  six  millions,  which  have  been 
paid  during  the  same  period,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
and  convention  with  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  Louisiana  convention. 

Of  the  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  v/hich  according  to  the  preceding  esti- 
mates, may  be  paid  on  account  of  the  publick  debt,  between  the  30th  Sep- 
tember 1807,  and  the  1st  January  1809,  about  eight  millions  will  be  on  ac- 
count of  the  principal.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  unascertain- 
ed result  of  the  proportion  made  to  the  publick  creditors  fertile  modifica- 
tion of  the  debt,  may  affect  the  amount  payable  during  the  year  1808,  on 
account  of  both  principal  and  interest. 

On  the  1st  day  of  January,  1809,  the  principal  of  the  debt,  will,  if  the  pro- 
posed modification  be  not  assented  to  by  the  publick  creditors,  amount  to 
near  fifty-seven  millions  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  subsequent 
annual  payments  thereon, on  account  of  principal  and  interest,  will  not, exclu- 
sively of  occasional  purchases,  exceed  4,600,000  dollars  ;  and  the  whole  of 
the  debt,  the  nineteen  millions  of  three  percent  stock  only  excepted,  will 
be  reimbursed  in  16  years. 

A  general  subscription  would  reduce  the  capital  to  about  fifty-one  millions 
of  dollars.  The  payments  would  amount  to  eight  millions  of  dollars  annual- 
ly, during  six  years,  and  average  less  than  three  millions  during  the  seven 
following,  at  the  end  of  which  period  the  whole  debt  would  be  extinguish- 
ed. 

An  annual  unappropriated  surplus  of  at  least  three  millions  of  dollars, 
may  henceforth  be  relied  upon  with  great  confidence.  The  receipts  of  the 
year  1808  have  been  estimated  at  15,800,000  and  the  expences  at  12,100,000 
dollars.  The  permanent  revenue  has  been  computed  at  14,500,000  dollars, 
and  the  permanent  expences,predicated  on  an  annual  payment  of  eight  mil- 
lions of  dollars  on  account  of  the  debt,  have  been  stated  at  16,600,000  dol- 
lars ;  and  as  this  would,  if  no  modification  of  the  debt  should  take  place,  be 
reduced  to  less  than  8,500,000,  the  annual  surplus  would  then  amount  to  six 
ii?illion3  of  dollars.     Nor  are  the  seven  millions  and  an  half  of  dollars,  which 
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■s'--    -retrain  in  the  treasury  at  the  end  of  the  present  year,  included  in  the  calcu 
'.$".     „.}ati'on. 

^  • :>"'  .".What  portion  of  that  surplus  may  be  wanted  for  necessary  measures  of  se- 
'•^tvAcamty:  artd  defence  ;  what  portion  should  be  applied  to  internal  improve- 
•  ■^•■/.'"jfaeulSi  which,  whilst  increasing-  and  diffusing  the  national  wealth,  will 
■;•£>-£; •strength en  the  bonds  of  union,  are  subjects  which  do  not  fall  within  the 
•'-%"  v»"$fwnce  of  the  Treasury  Department — but  it  is  not  impossible,  that  after 
^|..i;;'.5*nii&ng  ample  provisions  for  both  those  objects  considerable  surplusses, 
-,-  *^  :.'■£  .xjfliich'  can  no  longer  be  applied  to  the  redemption  of  the  debt,  may  still  ac- 
.'■  A  •)■'  pt&mulate  in  the  treasury. 

:/^/--.  V.Cv.The  previous  accumulation  of  treasury  in  time  of  peace  might,  in  a  great 

,•.»•*■  v? ^grce,  defray  the  extraordinary    expences  of  war,  and  diminish  the  neeies^ 

^•^^sity  of  either  loans  or  additional  taxes.     It  would  provide,  during  periods 

"""  irosperity,  for  those  of  adverse  events,  to  which  every  nation  is  exposed, 


;•*  :.-*f\up  and  withdrawn  from  the  general  circulation ;  but  on  the  contrary  depos- 
'  ••*-_.y.'C-}t$d  in  banks,  and  continuing  to  form  a  part  of  the  circulating  medium,  the 
''  vs>b;''  most  foi-midable  objection  to  that  system,  which  has  nevertheless  been  at 
•jEi^v"'-  times  adopted  with  considerable  success  in  other  countries,  is  thereby  alto- 
™mK:.? -gether  removed.  It  is  also  believed  that  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the 
i££:^V.Bank  of  the  United  States  may,  among  other  advantages,  afford  to  govern- 
■'■■  '$£■?  v.'inent  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  interest  on  publick  deposits.whenever  they 
|^V    shall  exceed  a  certain  amount. 

-•&¥■'.'.  Should  the  United  States,  contrary  to  their  expectation  and  desire,  be  in- 
;,^.w  v  solved  in  war,  it  is  believed  that  the  receipts  of  the  year  1808  will  not  be 
'.•  <|S^  ^materially  affected  by  the  event,  inasmuch  as  they  will  principally  arise  from 
■'.ij^;>the  'revenue  accrued  during  the  present  year.  The  amount  of  outstanding 
V^^K^'j^P11^3  c^ue  ty  importers, after  deducting  the  debentures  issued  on  account  of 
JESS. -re-exportations,  exceeds,  at  this  time,  sixteen  millions  of  dollars.  The  de- 
^WsV  Ructions  to  be  made  from  these  on  account  of  subsequent  re-exportations, 
■^3wf/.|]i would,  incase  of. war,  be  less  than  usual  ;  for  exportations  will  then  be 
gra-y'.  checked,  as  well:  as  importations,  and  in  proportion  as  these  will  decrease, 
ri£j-v>"  a  greater  home  demand  will  be  created  for  the  stock  on  hand,  and  the  neces- 
-5-C*  -;<jitv  of  re-exporting  be  diminished. 

y^z&.-J'  -.'    It  has  already  been  stated,that  the  specie  in  the  treasury  at  the  end  of  this 
year,  together  with  the  surplus  of  the  year  1808,  will  amount  to  near  eleven 
millions  of  dollars — a  sum  probably  adequate  to  meet  the  extraordinary  ex- 
pences of  the  war  for  that  year.     It  will  also  be  recollected,  that  in  the  esti- 
mated expences  of  the  year  1808,  the  reimbursement  of  near  five  millions 
and  a  half  of  the  principal  of  the  debt  is  included.     The  only  provision  there - 
a    -       fore  which  may  render  any  contingency  necessary  for  the  extraordinary  ser- 
vice of  that  year,in  order  to  cover  any  deficiency  of  revenue  or  increase  of  ex- 
.  <  7        penditure  beyond  what  has  been  estimated,  will  be  an  authority  to  borrow  a 
;  _         sum  equal  to  that  reimbursement. 

That  the  revenue  of  the  United  States  will,  in  subsequent  years,  be 
considerably  impaired  by  a  war,  neither  can  or  ought  to  be  concealed. — 
It  is  on  the  contrary  necessary,in  order  to  be  prepared  for  the  crisis,  to  take 
-•.;■"' "  ;  an  early  view  of  the  subject,  and  to  examine  the  resources  which  should  be 
selected  for  supplying  the  deficiency,  and  defraying  the  extraordinary  expen- 
ces. 

There  are  no  data  from  which  the  extent  of  the  defalcation  can  at  this 
moment  be  calculated,  or  even  estimated.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state,  1st, 
That  it  appears  necessary  to  provide  a  revenue  at  least  equal  to  the  annual 
expences  on  a  peace  establishment,  the  interest  of  the  existing  debt,  and  the 
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interest  on  the  loans  which  may  be  raised.  2.  That  those  expences,  togeth- 
er with  the  interest  of  the  debt,  will,  after  t;ie  year  1808,  amount  to  a  sum 
less  than  seven  millions  of  dollars,  and  therefore  that  if  the  present  revenue 
of  14,500,000  dollars  shall  not  be  diminished  more  than  one  half  by  the  war, 
it  will  still  be  adequate  to  the  object,  leaving  only  the  interest  of  war  loans 
to  be  provided  for. 

Whether  taxes  should  be  raised  to  a  greater  amount,  or  loans  be  altogeth- 
er relied  on  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war,  is  the  next  subject  of  con- 
sideration. 

Taxes  are  paid  by  the  great  mass  of  the  citizens,  and  immediately  affect 
almost  every  individual  of  the  community.  Loans  are  supplied  by  capitals 
previously  accumulated  by  a  few  individuals.  In  a  country  where  the  re- 
sources of  individuals  are  not  generally  and  materially  affected  by  war,  it  is 
practicable  and  wise  to  raise  by  taxes  the  greater  part  at  least  of  the  annual 
supplies.  The  credit  of  the  nation  may  also,  from  various  circumstances , 
be  at  times  so  far  impaired  as  to  leave  no  resource  but  taxation.  In  both 
resoects  the  situation  of  the  United  States  is  totally  dissimilar. 

A  maritime  war  will,  in  the  United  States,  generally  and  deeply  affect, 
whilst  it  continues, the  resources  of  individuals,  as  not  only  commercial  profits 
will  be  curtailed, but  principally  because  a  great  portion  of  the  surplus  of  ag- 
ricultural produce  necessarily  requires  a  foreign  market.  The  reduced 
price  of  the  principal  articles  exported  from  the  United  States  will  op- 
erate more  heavily  than  any  contemplated  tax.  And  without  inquir- 
ing whether  a  similar  cause  may  not  still  more  deeply  and  permanently 
affect  a  nation  at  war  with  the  United  States,  it  seems  to  follow,  that  so  far 
as  relates  to  America,  the  losses  and  privations  caused  by  the  war  should 
not  be  aggravated  by  taxes  beyond  what  is  strictly  necessary.  An  addition 
to  the  deht  is  doubtless  an  evil  ;  but  experience  having  now  shewn  with 
what  rapid  progress  the  revenue  of  the  union  increases  in  time  of  peace, 
with  what  facility  the  debt  formerly  contracted  has,  in  a  few  years,  been  re- 
duced^ hope  may  confidently  be  entertained  that  all  the  evils  of  the  war  will 
be  temporary  and  easily  repaired,  and  that  the  return  of  peace  will,  without 
any  effn't,  afford  amole  resources  for  reimbursing  whatever  may  have  been 
borrowed  during  the  war. 

The  credit  of  the  United  States  is  also  unimpaired  either  at  home  or  a- 
broad,  and  it  is  believed  that  loans  to  a  reasonable  amount  may  be  obtained 
on  eligible  terms.  Measures  have  been  taken  to  ascertain  to  what  extent 
this  may  be  elfected  abroad  ;  and  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  suggest,  that 
the  several  banks  of  the  United  States  may  find  it  convenient  after  the  en- 
suing year,  and  as  the  diminished  commerce  of  the  country  may  require  less 
capital,  to  loan  to  government  a  considerable  portion  of  their  capital  stock, 
now  computed  at  about  orty  millions  of  dollars. 

It  might  be  premature  to  enter  into  a  particular  detail  of  the  several  bran- 
ches of  revenue  which  may  be  selected,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  interest 
of  war  loans,  and  to  cover  deficiencies  in  case  the  existing  revenue  should 
fall  below  seven  millions  of  dollars.  A  general  enumeration  seems  at  pres- 
ent sufficient. 

1.  Not  only  the  duty  on  salt  and  the  Mediterranean  duties  may  be  imme- 
diately revived  ;  but  the  duties  on  importation  generally  may,  in  case  of 
war,  be  considerably  increased,  perhaps  doubled,  with  less  inconvenience 
than  would  arise  from  any  other  mode  of  taxation.  Without  resorting  to 
the  example  of  other  nations,  experience  has  proven  that  this  source  of  rev- 
enue is  in  the  United  States  the  most  productive,  the  easiest  to  collect,  and 
the  least  burthensome  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  In  time  of  war  the 
danger  of  smuggling  is  diminished,  the  scarcity  of  foreign  articles  prevents 
the  duty  ever  falling  on  the  importer  ;  the  consumers  are  precisely  those 
members  of  the  community  who  are  best  able  to  pay  the  duty  ;  and  the  in- 
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crease  ofDomestick  Manufactures  which  may  he  indirectly  affected,  is  in  it- 
self a  desirable  object. 

2.  Indirect  taxes,  however  ineligible,  will  doubtless  be  cheerfully  paid  as 
war  taxes,  if  necessary.  Several  modifications  of  the  system  formerly  adop- 
ted, might,  however,  be  introduced,  both  in  order  to  diminish  some  of  the 
inconveniences  whiclrwere  experienced,  and  particularly  to  ensure  the  col- 
lection of  the  duties. 

3.  Direct  taxes  are  liable  to  a  particular  objection  arising-  from  the  una- 
voidable inequality  produced  by  the  general  rule  of  the  constitution.  What- 
ever difference  may  exist  between  the  relative  wealth, and  consequent  abili- 
ty of  paying,  of  the  several  states,  stdl  the  tax  must  necessarily  be  raised  in 
proportion  to  their  relative  population.  Should  it,  however,  become  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  that  resource,  it  is  believed  that  the  tax  raised  upon  that 
species  of  property  in  each  state  which,  by  the  state  laws,  is  liable  to  taxa- 
tion,as  had  originally  been  contemplated  by  congress,  would  be  preferable  to 
a  general  assessment  laid  uniformly  on  the  same  species  of  property  in  all 
the  states,  as   was  ultimately  adopted. 

All  which  respectfully  submitted. 

ALBERT  GALLATIN,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Treasury  Department,  Nov.  5,  1807. 


British  proclamation: 
BY  THE  KING. 

A  Proclamation  for  recalling  and  prohibiting  Seamen  from  serving    Foreign 
Princes  and  States. 

GEORGE  R. — Whereas  it  hath  been  represented  unto  us,  that  great 
numbers  of  marines  and  seafaring  men,  our  natural-born  subjects,  have  been 
enticed  to  enter  into  the  service  of  foreign  states, and  are  now  actually  serving 
as  well  on  board  the  ships  of  war  belonging  to  the  said  foreign  states,  as  on 
board  the  merchant  vessels  belonging  to  their  subjects,  notwithstanding  our 
former  Proclamation  recalling  them,  contrary  to  the  duty  and  allegiance 
which  our  said  subjects  owe  unto  us,  and  to  the  great  disservice  of  their 
native  country  ;  we  have  therefore  thought  it  necessary  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, when  our  kingdom  is  menaced  and  endangered,  and  when  the  mari- 
time rights,  on  which  its  power  and  greatness  do  mainly  depend,  are  dis- 
puted and  called  in  question,  to  publish,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  our  Privy 
Council,  this  our  Royal  Proclamation  : — 

We  do  hereby  strictly  charge  and  command  all  masters  of  ships, pilots, mar- 
iners, shipwrights,  and  other  seafaring  men  being  our  natural-born  subjects, 
who  may  have  been  enticed  into  the  pay  or  service  of  any  foreign  state,  or  do 
serve  in  any  foreign  ship  or  vessel,  that,  forthwith,  they  and  every  of  them  do 
(according  to  their  bounden  duty  and  allegiance,  and  in  consideration  that 
their  native  country  hath  need  of  all  their  services)  withdraw  themselves,  and 
depart  from,  and  quit  such  foreign  services,  and  do  return  home  to  their  na- 
tive country  ;  or  do  enter  on  board  such  of  our  ships  of  war  as  they  may 
chance  to  fall  in  with,  either  on  the  high  seas,  or  in  any  rivers,  waters,  ha- 
vens, ro.ads,  ports,  or  places  whatsoever  or  wheresoever. 

And,  for  the  better  execution  of  the  purposes  of  this  our  Royal  Proclama- 
tion, we  do  authorise  and  command  all  captains, masters, and  others  command- 
ing our  ships  and  vessels  of  war,  to  stop  and  make  stay  of  all  and  every  such 
person  or  persons  (being  our  natural-born  subjects)  as  shall  endeavour  to 
transport  or  enter  themselves  into  the  service  of  any  foreign  state, contrary  to 
tke  intent  and  command  of  this  our  royal  proclamation, and  to  seize  upon,take, 
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and  bring1  away  all  such  persons  as  aforesaid,  who  shall  be  found  to  be  em- 
ployed or  serving  in  any  foreign  merchant  ship  or  vessel  as  aforesaid  : — but 
we  do  strictly  enjoin  ail  such  our  captains,  masters,  and  others,  that  they  do 
permit  no  man  to  go  on  board  such  ships  and  vessels  belonging  to  the  states 
at  amity  with  us  for  the  purpose  of  so  seizing  upon,  taking,  and  bringing  a- 
way  such  persons  as  aforesaid,  for  whose  discreet  and  orderly  demeanour  the 
said  captains  cannot  answer  ;  and  that  they  do  take  especial  care  that  no  un- 
necessary violence  be  done  or  offered  to  the  vessel,  or  to  the  remainder  of 
the  crew,  from  out  of" which  such  persons  shall  be  taken. 

And  in  case  of  their  receiving  information  of  any  such  person  or  persons 
being  employed,  or  serving  on  board  of  any  ship  of  war  belonging  to  such 
foreign  state,  being  in  a  state  of  amity  with  us,  we  do  authorise  and  com- 
mand our  captains,  masters,  and  others,  commanding  our  ships  of  war,  to  re- 
quire of  the  captain  or  commander  of  such  foreign  ship  of  war,  that  he  do 
forthwith  release  and  discharge  such  person  or  persons  being  our  natural- 
born  subject  or  subjects  ;  and  if  such  release  and  discharge  shall  be  refus- 
ed, then  to  transmit  information  of  such  refusal  to  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  squadron  under  whose  order  such  captain  or  commander  shall  be 
then  serving  ;  which  information  the  said  commander-in-chief  is  hereby 
strictly  directed  and  enjoined  to  transmit,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  to 
our  Minister  residing  at  the  seat  of  Government  of  that  state  to  which  the 
said  foreign  ship  of  war  shall  belong,  or  to  our  Lord  High  Admiral,  or 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  for  the  time  being,  in  order  that 
we,  being  apprised  of  such  proceeding,  may  forthwith  direct  the  necessary 
steps  to  be  taken  for  obtaining  redress  from  the  Government  to  which  such 
foreign  ships  of  war  shall  belong,  for  the  injury  done  to  us  by  the  unwarrant- 
ed detention  of  our  natural-born  subjects  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  state. 

And  whereas  it  has  further  been  represented  unto  us  that  divers  mariners 
and  seafaring  men,  our  natural-born  subjects,  have  been  induced  to  accept 
letters  of  naturalization,  or  certificates  of  citizenship,  from  foreign  states, 
and  have  been  taught  to  believe  that,  by  such  letters  or  certificates,  they  are 
discharged  from  that  duty  of  allegiance  which  as  our  natural-born  subjects, 
they  owe  to  us  ;  now  we  do  hereby  warn  all  such  mariners,  seafaring  men, 
and  others  our  natural-born  subjects,  that  no  such  letters  of  naturalization, 
or  certificates  of  citizenship,  do  or  can,  in  any  manner,di  vest  our  natural-born 
subjects  of  the  allegiance, or  in  any  degree  alter  the  duty  which  they  owe  to  us, 
their  lawful  Sovereign.  But,  in  consideration  of  the  error  into  which  such 
mariners  and  seafaring  men  as  aforesaid  may  have  been  led,  We  do  hereby  pub- 
lish and  declare  our  free  pardon  to  all  such  our  subjects,  who,  repenting  of 
the  delusion  under  which  they  have  acted,  shall  immediately  upon  knowl- 
edge of  this  our  royal  proclamation,  withdraw  themselves  from  foi'eign  ser- 
vice,and  return  to  their  allegiance  to  us  ;  and  we  do  declare  that  all  such  our 
subjects,  who  shall  continue  in  the  service  of  foreign  states  in  disregard  and 
contempt  of  this  our  royal  proclamation,  will  not  only  incur  our  just  displeas- 
ure, but  are  liable  to  be  proceeded  against  for  such  contempt,  and  shall  be 
proceeded  against  accordingly  ;  and  we  do  hereby  declare,  that  if  any  such 
masters  of  ships,  pilots,  mariners,  seamen,  shipwrights,  or  other  seafaring 
men  (being  our  natural-born  subjects)  shall  be  taken  in  any  foreign  service 
by  the  Algerines,  or  other  Barbary  Powers,  and  carried  into  slavery,  they 
shall  not  be  reclaimed  by  us  as  subjects  of  Great-Britain. — And  we  do  furth- 
er notify,  that  all  such  our  subjects  as  aforesaid,  who  have  voluntarily  enter- 
ed, or  shall  enter,  or  voluntarily  continue  to  serve  on  board  of  any  ships  of 
war  belonging  to  any  foreign  state  at  enmity  with  us,  are  and  will  be  guil- 
ty of  high  treason  : — and  we  do  by  this  our  royal  proclamation  declare,  that 
they  shall  be  punished  with  the  utmost  severity  of  the  law. 

Given  at  our  Court,  at  the  Queen's  Palace,  the  16th  day  of  October,  1807,, 
tnd  in  the  47th  vear  of  our  reign. — God  save  the  King. 
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